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PEEFACE. 



It is commonlt assumed that Orammar is a purely 
verbal science, in which the student is mainly occupied 
in learning definitions, paradigms, and rules of syntax, 
and that it is, consequently, iar inferior as an instru- 
ment of mental discipline to natural history and ex- 
perimental science. The mode in which it has been 
too firequently taught gives some colour to this view ; 
but, rightly taught, grammar is as much a real study 
as botany or chemistry. Words are things^ as well as 
the symbols of things, and are subject to definite 
natural laws — to laws of growth and decay, to laws 
of inflexion and syntax, to laws affecting their signi- 
fication. The facts of language are still where the 
grammarian originally found them, and the learner 
may, under proper direction, find them for himself, 
classify them for himself, and reason from them for 
himself. It is obvious, therefore, that grammar affords 
room for original observation, for generalization, for 
induction and deduction, and that, if it were taught 
in this scientific spirit, its value as a formative study 
would be very high. 

The distinguishing feature of this Orammar is set 
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forth in the opening paragraph. Starting with the 
recognition of the fact that all the truths of which the 
grammar of a language takes cognizance are to be found 
in the language itself, the Author has everywhere in- 
voked the co-opejration of the student in the collection 
and investigation of those truths. The exercises are, 
for the most part, not mere echo-questions asking for 
the matter of the chapters to which they are appended, 
but questions based on specimens submitted for original 
examination, just like the specimens put before a class 
in Botany or Chemistry. These specimens have been 
carefully collected during a period of teaching extending 
over twenty years, and will be found to embrace most 
of the difficulties which the language presents. 

The Author has paid special attention to what are 
generally called the * exceptions ' of accidence and con- 
struction, with a view to getting rid of them. The excep- 
tions of grammar are not infractions of law, but instances 
of laws that, in accordance with higher laws, are becom- 
ing, or have become, obsolete. It is of the highest 
importance to the student to recognize this truth, and to 
narrow, wherever he can, the area of knowledge that still 
remains outside the domain of investigated law. Thus 
only can knowledge be rendered scientific. Much has 
been done of late years (notably by Dr. Morris) to ex- 
plain the peculiarities of English accidence ; the Author 
hopes that, by reference to the syntax of Old English, 
he has himself done something to remove the anomalies 
of English syntax. 
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The method of the Grammar is not exclusively 
inductive. Wherever it is possible the student is called 
upon to apply, in deductive exercises, the knowledge 
which he has acquired. Mr. Fitch, in one of the admi- 
rable lectures on Teaching delivered by him before the 
University of Cambridge, says, on the subject of text- 
books : ^ One good test of a grammar or delectus, or of 
a manual of any kind, is this : Does it, as soon as it has 
helped the student to know something, instantly set 
him to do something which requires him to use that 
knowledge, and to show that he has really acquired it ? 
E.g.j if it explains a new term, does it require the 
learner soon to use that term ? If it states a rule, does 
it give him instantly occasion to put the rule in prac- 
tice ? If it points out a new logical or grammatical dis- 
tinction, does it challenge him forthwith to find new 
instances and illustrations of that distinction?'^ The 
Author trusts that the Grammar now submitted to 
teachers and students will not wholly fail to give satis- 
faction under the application of this test. 

The history and derivation of the language are 
treated at greater length than in most school-books, 
but it is hoped that the importance of the subject 
will afford a sufficient justification for the course taken 
in this respect. In tracing the derivation of words the 
student will take care not to be deceived by mere coin- 
cidences of form and meaning. Dr. Donaldson used to say 
to his pupils, ^ Whenever you come across an ingenious 

' Zeotttret on TeaeMnff, p. 84. 
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derivation, distrust it.* Every derivation ought to be 
supported, as far as possible, by historical evidence, by 
the known laws of phonetic change, and, in the case of 
words widely separated in form, by the intervening 
links by which the root and the derivative are con- 
nected. The tracing of the changes of meaning which 
words undergo should be similarly conducted. The 
study of words on these principles will not only lead 
the student to important conclusions in the science of 
language, but will bring him into contact with the 
sense-distinctions, the notions, the ideas, the thoughts, 
the feelings, the history, and the morality which are 
enshrined in words, and will prove a valuable discipline 
in the collection and investigation of evidence. 

For the convenience of schools it is proposed to 
publish Parts I-IV. and Part V. separately : the former 
section under the title * English Accidence, Parsing, 
Analysis, and Syntax ; ' the latter under the title * The 
History and Derivation of the English Language.' 
These Parts will be complete in themselves, and inde- 
pendent one of the other. 

The Author has had mainly in view the wants of 
young students, and more particularly of students in 
Training Colleges, the upper forms in Secondary and 
High Schools, and candidates for the University Local 
Examinations, for the Matriculation Examination of the 
London University, and for other public examinations. 
He desires to record his great obligations, in writing 
this Qrammar, to the excellent grammars of Dr. Morris, 
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Dr. Adams, Dr. Abbott, and Mr. Mason, to Bracket's 
* Historical French G-rammar,' to the philological works 
of Archbishop Trench, and to the dictionaries of Mr. 
Wedgwood and Professor Skeat. The scholarly dic- 
tionary of Professor Skeat he has found invaluable. 
He has made a large use of the ^ Anglo-Saxon ' G-ospels. 
Such Old English quotations as are not taken from 
Bask are drawn mainly from this source. 

Teachers will render the Author a great service if 
they will kindly forward to him suggestions for the 
improvement of this Manual. He is well aware that a 
good text-book is the result of much elaboration ; and, 
although he has had the advantage of long experience 
in teaching English, he is sure that he might derive 
much valuable help from the suggestions of teachers 
whose work has been of a somewhat different character 
from his own. 

EVAN DANIEL. 

St. John's Collbqe, Battersba : 
March 3, 1881. 
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PART I. 

XCCIDENCE. 



SENTENCES. 

1. All the facts with which a Grammar deals are to be 
found in the language to which the Gmmmai' belongs ; and 
it is in the language itself, not in books, that these facts are 
to be primarilj sought. Gmmmarians do not impose rules 
on a language ; they merely collect from the language rules 
already in existence, and set them forth in an orderly way. 

2. If we take an}* paragraph of a book and examine it, 
we shall find that it is composed of a number of separate 
statements or utterances. These utterances are generally 
divided in print by a full stop, and are marked in speech by 
a falling of the voice when they come to an end. They are 
called Sentences. 

In the following piragraph the sentences are marked off by 
vertical lines : — * Trade is stagnant. | The crops are drying up. | The 
sky is like brass. | The earth is like iron. | The peasants have com- 
menced to eat the nauseous dogroot in lieu of bread.* 

It is not always that sentences are so short as those in the fore- 
going paragraph. They may be enlarged in various wajs, and 
extend to a considerable length. 

3. A Sentence is a complete statement or utterance of 
thought, e.g. John walked home. Love thou thy parents. 
Did lie wish to go f 

A sentence that contains an assertion is called an 
Assertive Sentence, e.g. He icent to town ; one that con- 
tains a command or enti-eaty is called an Imperative Sen- 
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tence, e.g. Be hind to tlie poor] one that asks a question is 
called an Interrogatiye Sentence, e.g. Were you tliere ? one 
that expresses a wish is called an Optative Sentence (Lat. 
optOf I wish), e.g. May we be happy / 

If we examine these sentences carefully, we shall find 
they each consist of two parts, viz. one relating primarily 
to some thing or person spoken of, or spoken to ; the other, 
relating to what is said of, or to, that thing or person. The 
former part is called the Subject of the Sentence, the latter 
the Predicate. 

(a) The Subject of an Assertive Sentence is the word or 
words denoting that about which the assertion is made ; the 
Predicate is the assertion itself. 



(!) Gold is heavy. 
'2) To err is human. 
3) He loves hunting. 
J4) That he is wrong is clear. 



Subject 


Predicate 


(1) Gk)ld 

(2) To err 

(3) He 

(4) That he is wrong 


is heavy, 
is human, 
loves hunting, 
is clear. 



(5) The Subject of an Imperative Sentence is the word 
denoting that to which the command or entreaty is given ; 
the Predicate is the command or entreaty itself. The Sub- 
ject of an Imperative Sentence is often not expressed. 

(1) Praise ye the Lord (Subj. expressed). 

(2) Gro away (Subj. unes;pressed). 

(3) Do thou likewise (Subj. expressed). 



Subject 


Predicate 


(1) Ye 

(2) [* Thou ' or * ye ' (un- 

derstood)] 

(3) Thou 


praise the Lord. 

go away, 
do likewise. 
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(c) The Subject of an InteiTogative Sentence is the word 
denoting that concerning which the question is asked; 
the Predicate is that part of the sentence which relates to 
what is asked. 

(1) Lovest thou me 1 

(2) Did your father go to town 1 



Subject 


Predicate 


(1) Thou 

(2) Your father 


lovest me. 
did go to town. 



(d) The Subject of an Optative Sentence is the woixl 
denoting that concerning which the wish is expressed ; the 
I^:«dicate is that part of the sentence which relates to the 
wish. 

(1) May he be prosperous ! 

(2) Long live the king 1 



Subject 


Predicate 


m He 

(2) The king 


may be prosperous, 
(may) live long. 



Sometimes the order of the sentence is inverted; but 
whatever the order, the sentence must contain a Subject, 
expressed or understood, and a Predicate; e.g. Him we 
Bought in vain. Merrily goes the miM, 

Exercises. 

Arrange in parallel columns as above the Subjects and Predicates 
of the foUowing sentences : — 

1. John ran to the bridge. 2. He was present at the inquest. 
8. Oft on the dappled turf at ease I sit. 4. The stars of midnight 
shall be dear to her. 6. Low on his funeral couch he lies. 6. Thn 
praise of Bacchus then the sweet musician sang. 7. By fairy hands 
their knell is rung. 

8. Then shook the hills with thunder riven ; 

Then rushed the steed to battle driven ; 
And, louder than the bolts of heaven, 

Far flashed the red artillery. — Campbell, 
b2 
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9. Her wing shall the eagle flap 

O'er the false-hearted ; 
His warm blood the wolf shall lap 
Ere life be parted. — Scott, 

10. Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds. — Gray, 

11. Come unto these yellow sands. — Shakspere. 

12. That you have wronged me doth appear in this. — Id, 

13. Haste thee, nymph. — Milton. 

14. My days among the dead are ]paat,—Southey, 

FASTS OF SFEECH. 

4. If we examine the separate words of which sentences 
are made up, we shall find that they discharge different 
functions, i.e. are used for different purposes. Let us con- 
sider the use of each word in the following sentences : — 

Tlie great black dog m the yard hit my little brother 
badly. 

Two furious lions attacked the three horses, and speedily 
killed them. 

lie struck him angrily on tlie face, but did not hurt 
him. 

Tlie book was on the table, and the skUe was under tlie 
chair. 

Some of these words, as dog, yard, brother, lions, horses, 
face, book, tahle, slate, chair, are clearly names of things. 

Some, as bit, attacked, killed, struck, hurt, tell us what 
things do. 

Some, as great, bUick, little, furious, describe things. 

Some, as badly, speedily, angrily, tell us how actions are 
done. 

Some, as tlie, my, a, point out which things we refer to. 

Some, as two, three, tell us how many things we are 
speaking of. 

Some, as them, lie, him, are not themselves the names of 
things, but are used instead of names. 

Some, as in, on, under, point out certain relations be- 
tween things. 

Some, as and, bv/t, join sentences. 
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5. Words that diBoluurge the tame funotion in a len- 
tence are said to belong to the same part of tpeeoh. 

To parse a word is, primarily, to say to wnioh part of 
speeoli it belongs. 

The number of parts of speech depends on the number of 
functions which words discharge iu a sentence ; but, as it is 
not worth while to notice every petty difference of function, 
and thereby multiply the number of parts of speech, most 
grammarians group words into eight parts of speech. 

It does not matter whether we recognise seven, or eight, 
or nine, or ten parts of speech. What is of importance is — 

' 1. That we should have a sufficient number of parts 
of speech to enable us to classify nil the words we U8e ; 

2. That we should keep the parts of speech quite 
distinct ; 

3. That we should not gix)up together words having 
widely different functions, even though in some one 
respect they agree. 

The names of the eight parts of speech which we shall 
recognise are — 

The noun, The adverb, 

The pronoun. The preposition, 

The adjective. The conjunction. 

The verb, The interjection. 

6. Houns are the names of things, e.g. Here are booh, 
slates, pencils, and paper, 

A^jeotives are words joined to nouns — 

1. To describe things, e.g. I have good, old, red 
wine. 

2. To point out things, e.g. Put this book on that 
table. 

3. To express number or quantity, e.g. Give me 
some bread and two or three apples. 

Verbs are words which tell us, or help to tell us, what 
is done by things or to things : — The horse neighs. The 
horse is beaten. 

One verb, the verb * to be,' of which ' am,' * is,' ' are,' 
* was,' * were,' are parts of common occurrence, helps to teU 
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118 what things are : — The horse is an animal. The horse 
is tired. 

Adverhs are words which tell us 

1. How, when, and where actions are done, e.g. 
He behaves weU when he stays hsre, 

2. The degree in which a thing or an action pos- 
sesses a particular quality, e.g. He is very happy and 
enjoys himself exceedingly. 

Pronouns are words used instead of nouns, e.g. You and 
/ saw hvm. 

Prepositions are words that point out 

1. The relations between things, e.g. The book on 
the table by the window ; or 

^ 2. The relation between actions or attributes and 
things, e.g. The mouse ran over the chair, then under the 
table, then behind the clock, and at last got into a hole. 
The medicine is good /or you. 

Conjunctions are words which join words and sentences. 
John and James sang a duett. (Words.) He went to town 
cmd bought a net; hut he forgot to bring my watch. 
(Sentences.) 

Inteijections are words of exclamation, e.g. 0, come 
ye into the summer woods. 

Alas! the gratitnde of man 

Hath oftener left me mourning. — Wordsmorth. 

Exercises. 

1. Describe the use of the words in italics in the following 
passage — 

Har% ! to the gentle lullaby, 
That through the trees is creeping , 
Those sleepy trees that nod their heads. 
Ere yet the nioon comes peeping. 
Like a tender nv/rse, to see if all 
Her little ones a/re sleeping, — C, Yotmg, 

2. Name the parts of speech to which the words in italics in the 
following passages belong — 

a. Not a d/rum was heard, not di, funeral note, — Wolfe, 

h. The Assyrian came domn like a wolf on the fold, — Byron, 
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e, Alaek / there lies more peril in thine eye 

Than twenty of their swords. — Shakwpere. 

d, Uispity gave ere charity began, — Ooldemith. 

e. And he was hind, and loved to sit 

In the low hut or garnished cottage, 
Atid praise the fanner's homely wit. 
And share the widow's homeliex jpottage,—Praed, 

/. Alas, for the rarity 

Of Christian charity. — Hood, 

g, O, Mary, go and call the cattle home, — Kingsley, 

A. Ah, then and there was hurrying to and/m. — Jiyron, 

HOUNS. 

7. Honns are the names of things, and are so called 
from the Latin word nomen (French nom)^ a name. 

Under the word * things ' we include — 

1. Objects which we know by means of our senses, 
as goldf horse, stone, London, Thomas, 

2. Qualities considered apart from the objects in 
which they are found, e.g. truth, whiteness, beauty, 

3. Objects of whose existence we can form some con- 
ception, although we do not know them by means of 
oiu: senses, e.g. mind, spirit, God, conscience, 

4. Belations between things, as co/use, effect, purpose, 
resemblance, difference, 

5. Actions or states, as walking, growing, existence, 
movement, 

< Things' are sometimes distinguished from 'persons' 
and 'places,' but in the definition given above the word 
< thing ' is used to denote whatever we can think about, 

8. Nouns may be classified in various ways. Considered 
with reference to the extent of their applicability they are 
either Common or Proper. 

A Common Honn is one which may be applied to all 
the individuals of a class. It is common to them all, e.g. 
TKUva, river, port, city. 

A Proper Honn is one which belongs to an individual 
at distinguished from one belonging to a class, and is 
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so called from the Latin propriuSj one's own, e.g. John, 
London, Broad Street, Prospect House, 

Thus the name man is common to all men ; the name Tlumias 
belongs to a particula,r man. A common noun distinguishes one 
class from another class, as men from birds ; a proper noun distin- 
guishes one individual from another individual, as Thomas from 
John^ London from PaHs. 

Occasionally a proper noun is used to denote not a par- 
ticular individual but one or more of a class, and in that 
case it becomes common ; e.g. we sometimes speak of a cruel 
tyrant as * a Nero.' In the following passage Macaulay used 
proper nouns as common : * To put the Janes, the Souths, 
the Sherlocks into such a situation that they must either 
starve or recant, . . . was a revenge too delicious to bo 
relinquished.' The historian does not mean by * the Janes, 
the Souths, and the Sherlocks ' persons bearing that name, 
but persons occupying positions similar to those of the 
divines mentioned. 

When we speak of a family — as the Tudors, the Howards 
— we use a name which is pro^wr as regards the family 
as a whole, though common as regards the members of the 
family. 

When we speak of * The Queen,' meaning a particular 
queen, as Queen Victoria, we convert a common into a 
proper noun. 

* I write to you,' said Bolingbrokc to Prior, * not as Tlie Minister 
to The Secretary, but as Harry to Mat.' 

9. Considered with reference to the mode in which 
things exist, the nouns denoting them are either Concrete or 
Abstract. 

A Concrete ^ Noun is the name of a thing which has a 
real existence outside our own minds, e.g. hook, gold, 
feather. 

An Abstract ' Houn is the name of a quality considered 
apart from the thing in which it is found, or of an action 
considered apart from the doer of it, e.g. whiteness, truth, 
motion. The only separate existence that the things denoted 
by abstract nouns have, is a mental existence. So there can be 

* From Lat. coneresco, I grow together. 

* From Lat. abstraho, I draw away from. 
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no action apart from the doer of it, though we may think 
of an action apart from the circamstanoes which attend itn 
performance. 

Abstract Noons are formed from (a) adjectiveB, e.g. ^vWivrtt, 
redneu, truths Justice; (ft) Terbs, e.g. ipeeeh, thrift (from tkrire\ 
ikrift (from xArtre); (<?) concrete nouns, e.g. de^Mtism^ H^gsH/f^ 
hitarery. The same noon may be concrete in one sense and abstract 
in another. Note the different uses in the following examples - 

Trutii is opposed to falsehood (abstract). 

This trrUh is indisputable (concrete). 

Our ideas of heatUy are derived from beautiful ob* 

jects (abstract). 
She was one of the beauties of the court (concrete). 

When an abstract noun is used in the plural, or restricted 
in its application by some adjective, as ' a,' ' tke^ ^ his,* itc, it 
is nearly always rendered thereby concrete ; i.e. it no longer 
denotes an abstract quality, but some concrete object possess- 
ing the quality. 

It will be observed that these modes of classifying nouns 
are independent one of the other. Hence, it would be wrong 
to say that nouns may be divided into Common, Proper, 
Ooncrete, and Abstract, as if the four classes were coordinate 
and based on one principle of classification. We ought to 
say that they may be divided into either common and proper, 
or into concrete and abstract. A noun may be at the same 
time common and concrete, e.g. man, stone ; or proper and 
concrete, e.g. London, Thomas. 

The following table represents the varioos classes of nouns in* 
eluded under the heads Ck>mmon and Proper : — 

Common. 1. Names of concrete objects, e.g. gold, tree. 

2. Names of qualities, e.g. truth. 

3. Immaterial objects, e.g. spirit, mind. 

4. Relations, e.g. cause, effect. 

6. Actions or states, e.g. motion, life. 

Common becoming Proper, e.g. the Queen. 

Proper. 1. Names of persons, places. See,, John, London. 

Proper becoming Common, e.g. a Nero, some Cromwell. 
Proper in one respect, and Common in another, e.g. 
the English, the Tories. 
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Ezeroiset. 

1. Point out the nouns in the following passage — 

Batsl 
They fought the dogs and killed the cats, 

And bit the babies in the cradles, 
And ate the cheeses out of the vats. 

And licked the soup from the oook^s own ladles, 

Split open the kegs of salted sprats, 
Made nests inside men*s Sunday hats, 
And even spoiled the women's chats 

By drowning their speaking 

With shrieking and squeaking 
In fifty different sharps and flats. — Bronming, 

2. Arrange in two colunms the common and proper nouns in the 
following passages — 

a. My name is Norval ; on the Grampian hills 
My father feeds his flocks. — Home, 

If, Be England what she will. 

With fdl her faults she is my country still. — ChnrchiU, 

e. Some mute, inglorious Milton here may rest. 

Some Cromwell guiltless of his country's blood. — Oray. 

d. But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Bich with the spoils of time, did ne'er unroll ; 
Chill Penury repressed their noble rage 
And froze the genial current of their soul. — Id, 

0, England is not now what it was under the Edwards and the 
Henries. 

/. That man is little to be pitied whose patriotism would not 
gain force upon the plain of Marathon, or whose piety would not 
grow warmer among the ruins of lona. — Johnson, 

g. What can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards ? 
Alas ! not all the blood of all the Howards. — Pope, 

h. There have been many Diogenes and as many Timons, though 
but few of that name. 

». Aldeborontiphoscophomio I 

Where left you Chrononhotonthologos ? — CcMrey, 

h, Caesar crossed the Rubicon and marched to Rome. 

1, The Bacons were related to the Cecils. 

m. In Xanadu did Eubla Khan 

A stately pleasure-dome decree. 

Where Alph, the sacred river, ran, — Coleridge, 

n. While stands the Coliseum 

Rome shall stand. — Byron, 
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0. I've stood upon Aohillea' tomb, 

And heard Troy doabted ; men will doubt of Bome.^i^yfVfi. 

p. The Emperor met the Queen at Boulogne. 

q. The English are not a military people. 

Give instances from the foregoing passages of (<s) proper nouns 
becoming common ; (() common nouns becoming proper. 

3. Arrange in two columns the concrete and abstract nouns in 
the following passages — 

a. Words are the daughters of earth, and deeds axe the sons of 
heaven. — India/n saying, 

b. Confidence is a plant of slow growth in an aged bosom. 

JS. rf Chatham. 

0, Praise undeserved is scandal in disguise. — Pope, 

d» A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 

Drink deep or taste not the Pierian spring : 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers us again. — Id, 

e. Forgive us all our sins, negligences, and ignorances. 

Liturgy^ 
/. The evil that men do lives after them : 

The good is oft interred with their bones. — Shaktpere, 

g. So farewell hope, and with hope farewell fear. 

Farewell remorse ; all good to me is lost : 
Evil I be Thou my good. — Milton, 

A. My hopes are gone ; my worst fears are realized ; my goods 
are seized. 

THE INFLEXIOir OF HOUNS. 

10. Nouns uiidei*go various changes of form in order to 
express changes of meaning. Thus lion is changed into liona 
to express a change of number, into liorCa to express posses- 
sion, and into lionesa to express a she-lion. These changes 
are called inflexions from the Latin^ec^o, I bend ; the word 
that is inflected being regarded as bent from its simple form. 

GENDER OF HOUNS. 

11. Kouus that are the names of males are said to be 
of the Mascnline Oender, e.g. sailor, master, lord, Harry. 
The names of females are said to be of the Feminine Oender, 
e.g. wife, girl, queen, Harriet. The names of things that 
have no sex are said to be of the Heuter Oender (Lat. neuter, 
neither), e.g. book, London. 
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The word Gender means kind or class, and comes from the Latin 
genus, a sort or kind. Thus Shakspere writes, * Sapply it with one 
gender of herbs or distract it with many' (^Othello). In some 
lang^uages the gender of nonns is, for the most part, independent of 
sex, and depends on the terminations of the nouns. Thus in Latin, 
mensOf a table, is feminine ; octUus, an eye, is masculine. So in Old 
English, tunge, a tongue, was feminine ; dag, a day, was masculine. 
In modern English both tongve and dag are neuter. Gender should 
not be confounded with sex. Gender is a distinction between 
words, sex a distinction between things. 

Gender is not strictly an inflexion, except in those cases 
in which the gender is expressed by the termination, e.g. giant, 
giantess ,* testator, testatrix. 

Nouns that admit of being applied without inflexion 
to things of either sex, as friend, parent, dove, cousin, hird^ 
El's said to be of the Common Gender.^ 

12. When impersonal things are personified, i.e. when 
they are spoken to, or spoken of, as if they were living per- 
sons, we often attribute to them sex ; and the nouns which 
name them are then said to be of the masculine or feminine 
gender, according as masculine or feminine quaUties are 
attributed to them. Thus we often speak of the Sun, 
Death, Time, as masculine; of Nature, Virtue, Keligion, 
Law, as feminine. 

The gender of nouns denoting sexless things is, of course, arbi- 
trary. £i O.E. s^m is feminine, moon is masculine ; in modern Eng- 
lish the genders of these words are reversed. We, thinking mainly 
of the beauty and gentle motion of the moon, make moon feminine. 
Our forefathers, when they made ' moon ' masculine, probably thought 
of the moon as * the measurer, the ruler of days and weeks and 
seasons, the regulator of the tides, the lord of their festivals, and the 
herald of their public assemblies ' (Max MilUer). The sailor in- 
variably speaks of his ship as feminine ; in a similar way the engine- 
driver speaks of his engine ; both giving expression, in this way, to 
a certain admiration and fondness for the things with which they 
are, respectively, so closely associated. 

* It is curious to observe that country labourers give the feminine 
appellations to those things only which are more closely identified 
with themselves, and by the qualities and condition of which their 
own efforts and character as workmen are affected. The mower 
calls his scythe a she ; the ploughman calls his plough a she ; but a 
prong, or a shovel, or a barrow, which passes promiscuously from 

* Some nouns that were formerly of the common gender are now 
restricted to one sex. E.g. girl, hoyden, niece, shrew, courtesan, 
termagant, witch, wench, man. 
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hand to hand, and which is appropriated to no particular labourer, 
is called a Ac.*— Cobbett. 

Many of our old English writers make the gender of English 
nouns correspond to the gender of the equivalent nouns in Latin and 
Greek. 

13. The differences of gender are indicated in three ways 
in English, viz. — 

(1) By different words : 

bachelor (Low Lat. baocalariHSt maid or spinster 

a cowherd, from bacca, a Low 

Lat. form of racca, a cow) 
boar (O.B. bar) 
boy (cp. Ger. bube) 



brother (O.E. brothor) 
buck (O.E. buecaj he-goat) 
bull (Icelandic bolt) 
bullock (dim. of bull) or steer 



cock 

colt or foal (O.E./oZa) 

dog or hound 

dra^e ( sking of the ducks) 

drone (O.E. drdtif from the noise 

it makes) 
earl (O.B. eorl, a warrior) 
father (the feeder) 

gaffer (from gro/ndfather) 
gander (O.E. gandra. The d is 

not a part of the root. See 

note on goose) 

hart (O.E. heart « the homed 
one) or stag (Icelandic steggr^ 
a gander. The name is given 
to many male animals) 

horse (O.E. hors) or stallion (O.F. 
esttd&n) 

husband (O.E. huSy house ; bonda, 
proprietor) 



king (O.E. cgn-ing, son of the 

tribe. Cp. kin, kind) 
lord (O.B. Mdfitrdt from /<//?/, 

loaf ; weard, keeper) 



sow (O.E. »9tgH) 

girl (dim. of Low Gcr. gih*, a little 

child) 
sister (O.E. iweSstor) 
doe (O.B. dd) 
cow (O.B. eii) 
heifer (O.B. heahfor, from heah^ 

high, Bxxd/ear, ox ; m full-grown 

ox or cow) 
hen (fem. of O.E. hana, cock) 
filly (dim. of foal) 
bitch (O.E. bicce, Cp. Ger. betze) 
duck ( = diver) 
bee (also used as of the common 

gender. Originally fem.) 
countess (fem. of count) 
mother (root wa^ to produce); 

dam (Lat. doitnna) 
gammer (from grandmother) 
goose (originally contained an n, 

Cp. Ger. gans «- goose ; gannet, 

the Solan goose, O.E. gatuftam 

wild goose) 
roe (O.B. rd) or hind (O.N. hind, 

a female deer) 



mare (O.E. mere, a mare : mea/rh^ 
a ho se, was mas.) 

wife (O.E. w//- woman. Cp. fish- 
wife, goodwife [goody], house- 
wife [huzzy]. Also Ger. weib » 
woman) 

queen (from root gan, to produce 
Cp. O.E. <7Pr//-/w47tf/«a hen-bird) 

lady (O.B. hWdige, from hldf, 
loaf, and dteger, kncader) 
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man (ariginally com. gen.; cp. woman (» wife-man) 

€rer. memch) 

monk (Gk. numaehoi, solitary) or nmi (Low Lat. nontui, mother ; 

friar (LaJt,friUerf brother) old fern, mynchyn) 

nephew (O.E. nefa, Cp. Ger. niece (Lat. nv^7^,gTanddaaghter) 

neffe\ Lat. n^/M^x » grandson. 

Cp. 1 Tim. V. 4, where 'ne- 
phews ' s < grandchildren *) 

papa (root pa, to nourish. Cp. mama (same root as mother. Cp. 

y^her, Lat. jpoter) Lat. mamma, breast) 

ram or wether ewe (O.E. eovou) 

sir (Lat. senior, elder) madam (Lat. mea, my; domina^ 

lady) 

sire (see ' sir ') dame (Lat. domina, lady) 

sloven (cognate with slop, slobber, slut (cp. slattern) 

slabber) 

son (Sanscrit su, to beget) daughter (» milker. Cp. Gk. thvr 

gater and O.E. dug, a teat) 

micle (Lat. amtnculus, dim. of aunt (Lat. amita, a father's sister. 

amis, grandfather) Cp. cmt, from O.E. temete) 

wizard (O.P. guisc-wrt, a very witch (O.E. icicce, fern.; reieca, 

wise man; Icelandic, viskr, mas.) 

wise) 

In modem English 'servant * is of the common gender. In Bible 
English it is masculine, the feminine being < maid,' e.g. < nor his 
servant, nor his maid' (Ex. xz. 17, P. Book version. Cp. Ps. czxiii. 2). 

(2) By distinctive terminations, mostly derived either 
directly or indirectly from Latin, e.g. — 

-trix, as testator, testatrix ; executor, executrix. 

-ess (Norman French -esse, Latin -issa), as actor, actress; 
master, mistress ; emperor, empress ; duke, duchess ; 
lad, lass (Welsh Uawd, a lad ; fem. Uodes, a girl). It 
will be observed that some of these words undergo 
other modifications, besides taking the affix. 

-ice, as improvisatore, improvisatrice (Italian). 

-ine, as hero, heroine (Greek) ; landgrave, landgravine ; 
margrave, margravine (German). 

-en, the only instance of this termination in modem Eng- 
lish is vixen, the feminine of /ox. Comp. the (jrerman 
feminine termination -in, e.g. Freund, a male friend, 
Freundin, a female friend. 

In Old English we find several distinctive gender terminations. 
Thus, all nomis ending in a were masculine ; most nouns ending in 
e were feminine ; e,g. wtiduwa, a widower; wvduwe, a widow. The 
old feminine suffix -stere still survives in spinster, though a spinster 
no longer means, as it did once, a female spinner. In many other 
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words this suffix survives^ but is no longer distindiyely feminine, 
e.g. punster, rhymester, huckster (origiiwlljr a female Ibawker). It 
also surrives in many proper names, as Bagster (contracted into 
Baxter) from baker; Brewster, from brewer ; Webster,' from welrfwr, 
i.e. a wearer; Kempster, a comber; Whitster, a bleacher. By 
degrees -iter ceased to be a distinctively feminine termination, and 
it became necessary to add the termination -ess. Hence such woids 
as song-str-ess ; seam-str-ess.* 

(3) By iisiiig noiuu or pronoimsy liETiiig gender, M pre- 
fixes or affixes, as he-goat, shef^oat; man-diild, female- 
child; he-bear, she-bear; man-fiervant^ maid-serrant; cock- 
sparrow, hen-sparrow. YToiTMinaswife-iiian* 

As a rule feminine nonns are formed from the mascoline. 
The following are exceptions : gander from gan»f the old form 
of goo8e; bridegroom from bride and ^ma^sman; droke 

!=duck-king) from ond, a dock (Norae) and rai(w^king 
oomp. rick in bishop-rick) ; widower from widow. 

Exercises. 

1. Place in parallel oolmnns the mascoline and feminine noons 
in the following passages, and state what considerations probaUy 
determined the gender in each case — 

a. Bat Knowledge to their eyes her ample page 

Bich with the spoils of time did ne*er nnroU. — Graf, 

b. When Music, heavenly maid, was young. 
While yet in early Qreece she sung. — Collitu, 

e. And Hope enchanted smiled and waved her golden hair. — Id, 

d. Next Anger rushed, his eyes on fire. — Id, 

e. The meek-eyed Mom appears, mother of dews. — Tkomwn, 

m 

/. Knowledge is proud that he has learnt so much. 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. — Qntper, 

g, Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains ; 

We crowned him long ago. — Byron, 

h. The river glideth at his own sweet will. — Wordtwar^h. 

t. Overhead the moon sits arbitress. — JRUan. 

k. Late, late yestreen I saw the new moone 

Wi' the auld moon in her arme. — *3ir Patrick Speru.* 

h Earth, with her thousand voices, praises Qod. — Coleridge, 

> ' Need gars (i.e. makes) naked men rin and websten spin.* 

Scotch I^'overb, 
* In O.E. ieamere means a tailor. 
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2. What, are the feminine nouns corresponding to : prince, steer, 
ram, viscount, ogre, sorcerer, colt, buck, boar, abbot, marquis, step- 
son, pea-cock, gaffer, landlord, Jew, gentle-man, foster-father, czar, 
earl, sloven, black-cock 7 

3. Give the gender of the following words : heifer, hart, witness, 
friend, tree, fairy, sylph, naiad, squirrel, pony, author, murderer, 
cousin, aunt, child, landlord, tenant, proprietress, na^^, filly, tigress. 

HTTMBEB. 

14. If umber is that inflexion which nouns undergo to 
indicate whether they stand for one object or for more than 
one. That form which is used to denote one thing is said to 
be of the singular number, or, more briefly, singular, e.g. 
nian, ox, tree, calf. That form which is used to denote 
m&re than one thing is said to be of the plui^l number, or 
plural, e g. men, oxen, trees, calves, 

15. The plurals of English nouns Are formed in the 
following ways — 

(1) By adding es or s to the singular, e.g. brush, 
brushes; book, books. 

In O.E. many nouns formed their plurals in as, which was sub- 
sequently modified into et. As s was a common plural termination 
in Norman French also, the termination es came to be gradually 
applied to large numbers of words which originally formed their 
plurals in other ways. 

We still retain the termination es in the case of nouns 
ending in the singular in a sibilant, i.e. a hissing sound {s, 
X, Zf sh, soft ch), e.g. gases, kisses, boxes, topazes, flshes, 
churches. We also use it to form the plurals of some nouns 
ending in 0, as potatoes, heroes. The following nouns in o 
form their plurals by adding s only, bravo, zero, solo, tyro, 
folio, quarto. 

Nouns ending in y, preceded by a vowel, form their 
plurals by the addition of s, as keys, boys, days. If the y be 
preceded by a consonantal sound, s is added, and the y is 
changed into ie, e.g. ruby, rubies ; lady, ladies. In M.E. 
the singular ended in ie, so that the plural in ies was then 
regular. Soliloquy has for its plural soliloquies, the u before 
the y forming part of the consonantal sound cw. 

Many nouns of native origin ending in f or fe form their 
plm-als in VCB, e.g. calf, calves ; leaf, leaves ; knife, knives. 
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Some nouns in /, of Norman-French origin, as chief, brief, 
relief; and some of native origin, as puff, ruff, stuff, roof, cliff, 
dwarf, strife, and fife, form their plurals in «. 

J^at the end of O.E. words had probably the sound of v, a sound 
which it still retains in c/and in the Lancashire pronunciation of if, 
Comp. strife, strive; wife, wive; calf, calve; half, halve; shelf, 
shelve. 

Bmarf did not originally terminate in /, but in A or g^ its old 
forms being dweorh and dweorg, and the final letter being gutturalised. 
Comp. gejwht the old form of emntgh, pronounced enuff, 

(2) By adding en to the singular, as ox, oxen. In 
brethren and children we have double plurals, the old plurals 
being hrothra or hrothru and cUdru, The termination en 
would appear to have been added when the old plural endings 
in ra and ru had become obsolete. In northern English the 
plurals brether and childer are still heard. Chicken (O.E. 
cycen from cock) was usad in M.E. both as a singular and 
plural, but the original form of the plural was et/c$nu, 

Comp.— 

Children and chicken 

Will always be picking. — Old Proverb, 

Bracken is probably a plural of brake (a fern so called 
from its broken appearance) : kine, the plural of oow, is a 
double plural, the old plural being c^» (The Scotch stUl 
use kye as a plural.) Swine is probably connected with sow, 
but is not the plural of it. In O.E. it is used as a singular 
as well as a plural. 

In our early writers we find treen (trees), /ona (foes), 
eyne and een (eyes), been (bees), j06«en (peas), toon (toes), 
fleen (flees). In the Bible we find hosen (Dan. iii. 21). 

In provincial English may still be heard * eye-breen * (eye- 
brows), fiousen^ ' shoon and hone * (shoes and stockings). 

(8) By changing the vowel sound, without adding any 
new ending, e.g. man, men (O.E. man, menn); woman, 
women (O.E. vAf-man^ u^f-menn)*^ foot, feet {OJSi,fbtyfit)\ 
mouse, mice (O.E. miia, m'js). 

The addition of a syllable in O.E. was nearly always accompanied 
by a modification of the vowel sound in the root- word. In the 
foregoing words the change of vowel indicates that a syllable has 
been lost. The 0. Saxon plural of foot was/dfe. 

The plurals of nouns directly borrowed from other Ian- 
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guages usually follow the laws of inflexion of those languages ; 
e.g.— 

1. Latin singulars in a form their plurals in <?, as formula, for- 
muUBy minutia (not used), minvtice, 

2. Latin angnlars in %i8, for the most part, form their plurals in i, 
as radin^, radii ; tumuhis, tumuli ; genitis, genii. Genus, genera, and 
hiatiis, hiatus, are exceptions. 

3. Latin singulars in um and Greek singulars in ofi form their 
plurals in a, as — 



addendum 
animalculum 


addenda 
animalcula 


maximum 
memorandum 


maxima 
memoranda 


arcanum 

automaton 

corrigendum 

criterion 

desideratum 

minimum 


arcana 

automata (Gk.) 
corrigenda 
criteria (Gk.) 
desiderata 
minima 


phenomenon 
prolegomenon 

(not used) 
sanatorium 
spectrum 
stratum 


phenomena (Gk.) 
prolegomena 
(Gk.) 

sanatoria 

spectra 

strata 


4. Latin singulars in es and Greek in is form their plurals in 


es,as — 








analysis 
axis 
basis 
ellipsis 


analyses (Gk.) 
axes (Gk.) 
bases (Gk.) 
ellipses (Gk.) 


parenthesis 
series 
species 
superficies 


parentheses(Gk.) 
series 
species 
superficies 



6. Latin singulars in ix or ex form their plurals in ices, as — 

appendix appendices radix radices 

calix calices vortex vortices 

6. The following are peculiar — 

Greek: iris, irides; miasma, miasmata; chrysalis, chrysa- 
lides. 

Italian, : bandit (Jeremy Taylor, * bandito '), banditti ; * dilet- 
tante, dilettanti ; libretto, libretti ; virtuoso, virtuosi. 

French : beau, beaux ; monsieur, messieurs ; madame, mes- 
dames. 

Hebreiv : cherub; cherubim ; seraph, seraphim. 

Some foreign nouns have adopted an English plural 
without wholly losing their own. Thus we have vortexes 
and vortices; indexes and indices; formulas and formulae. 
Occasionally we take advantage of these double forms to 
express two^difierent shades ofleaning, e.g.- 

> * Bandit * is from the Italian * bandito,' a person placed under 
the ban of the law. The regular plural in -« is common, more 
especially after numerals. * Banditti ' is generally used in a collec- 
tive sense, e.g. ' The country was infested with banditti.' 
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formulffi = general mathematicaland scientific expressions, 
formulas^: prescribed forms of words. 

indexes = the lists of contents of books. 

indices = the letters or figures in Algebra, which show 

the powers to which quantities are to be 

raised. 

geniuses = people of genius. 

genii = certain imaginary beings who often figure in 
Oriental stories. 

The tendency of the language is to make all foreign nouns 
conform to the general law for forming the plural. Wo 
retain the original plurals in certain stereotyped foims of 
expression, but employ the new in ordinary conversation. 

16. Some native nouns have two plurals, e.g. — 

brothers, used of brothers by blood. 

brethren, used of members of the same community, 

cloths, kinds of cloth. 
clothes, articles of apparel. 

dies, instruments for stamping. 

dice, small cubes used in games of chance. 

pennies, separate coins, e.g. I have seven new pennies. 
pence, money valued in pennies, e.g. I have seven pence. 

pecu (not a native word), used of peas considered sepa- 
rately. 

pectse, used of peas considered collectively, as a vegetable 
product. The s is part of the root, the Latin singular 
being pisum. Cp. Welsh pys, 

17. Some nouns have only one form for singular and 
plural, e.g. deer, sheep, grouse, swine, salmon, cod, trout, 
mackerel. Some are used as collective nouns, as fisJi, can- 
non, carp, but form regular plurals when applied indivi- 
dually, as fishes, cannons, carps. Cp. ' full of great fishes ' 
(John xxi. 11) with 'Bring of the fish which ye have now 
caught' (v. 10). 

The names of measures, numbers, weights, ka,, when 
preceded by a numeral, are frequently not inflected for the 
plural, as five yoke of oxen, a hundred head of cattle, four 
pair, six brace, seven stone, five hundred, three score, six 
gross, &ve/athom, two/oot, ten year, 

o2 
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The same mle holds in German. Comp. sechs Fust; zwei Paar ; 
drei Dutzend ; sieben Stiick ; vier Pfund ; ein Regiment von tansend 
M<mn^ 8ee Becker's Qerman Grammar, p. 127. 

Abstract nouns are invariably singular. When tbey are 
used in the plural, thej are converted into concrete nouns. 
See §9. 

< It is of the Lord's mercies that we are not consumed, because 
His eampasnons fail not.' — Lam. iii. 22. 

Names of materials are ordinarily singular, e.g. wheat, 
gold, silver, timber, clay ; but the plural form may be used 
to denote various kinds of the material spoken of, e.g. sugars, 
silks, wines. 

18. Some nouns are used in the plural, but not in the 
singular, e.g. bellows, pincers, pliers, tweezers, scissors, 
shears, snuffers, spectacles, tongs, trousers (all of which 
denote things composed of two part^), annals, archives, 
assets, aborigines, amends, dregs, entrails, hustings, lees, 
matins (in the sense of morning prayers), measles, mumps, 
molasses, nuptials, espousals, oats, odds, obsequies, premises, 
staggers, shambles, thanks, tidings, tmppings, vespers, 
victuals, vitals, wages. * All which nature, or art, or habit 
has made plural, have no singular.' (Cobbett.) 

Amends is a pin. formed from the Fr. amende ; with bellows cp. 
Moeso-Gothic halgs, plu. halgeis, a wine-skin ; "breeches and breeks 
are double 'plxaalaf breek being the O.E. plural of broc — hreeches, 
and formed like feett pi. of foot; hustings is a meaningless plural of 
the Icelandic hUsthing, from hUs, house, and thing, a council ; gallows 
is the plu. of O.E. galga, a gibbet ; mean, Fr. mm/en, is still used as 
a singular (as a mathematical term) ; m^asel was used as a singular 
in M.E. ; odds is from Icel. oddi, a triangle, a point of land. Cp. 
oddamatli/r, the third or odd man who gives the casting vote. 

PoKtics, ethics, optics, logics, physics, mechanics, are plu- 
ral in form, to correspond with the equivalent Greek plurals, 
but are commonly regarded as singular. In Greek the 
science itself was denoted by a feminine singular, a treatise 
upon it by a neuter plural. 

19. News, pox (pocks), and pains are really plurals, but 
are generally used as singulars. Alms, riches, summons, and 
eaves are really singular. 

Alms is from the O.E. SBlmesse, which is from the Greek eleemo* 
8Qn6. /2i(?A^« is from the Norman- French ri«^«9^. Comp. largesse, 
noblesse, &c. Eaves is from the O.E. singular, efese« which ha^ the 
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8ame meaning as our modem word eaves, bnt primarily meant 
a margin, edge. Comp. O.E. rfetian^ to trim. S%tmmon$ is said to be 
from the Latin $winmoiMat» Similarly capiat, habeas earput, jrt'fv 
faeiasy and other writs are called from the opening Latin words. 
Some derive * summons* from O.F. tenumee (Lat. snbmanitio), a 
warning. 

80. Compound nouns usually attach the sign of the 
plural to the leading word in the compound, e.g. courts- 
martial, fathers-in-law, hangers-on, knights-errant. Occa- 
sionally the compound is treated as one word and the sign 
of the plural is affixed to the end, e.g. lord-chancellors, spoon- 
fuls, lady-friends. In men-servants and women-servanta 
each element of the compound takes a plural form. 

* The earth brought forth by handfuh,* Oen. xli. 47. In Matt, 
xiv. 20, and the pax^lel passages, 'twelve baskets fall/ the word 
*fair is emphatic and not part of the compound ItandfiU, The 
Greek is 8c65cKa Ko<f>iyovs vK^ptis, 

21. Collective nouns differ from ordinary plurals in de- 
noting a number of objects without being inflected. Comp. 
books with mob. To make book plural we add s to it. Mob 
may have a plural meaning in its uninflected form. 

Collective nouns may be used either in the singular or 
plural number. We have 7nob8 as well as moby aftniea as 
well as armi/. When the plural is used the singular collec- 
tive is regarded as denoting a single imit. 

An uninflected collective noun may be regarded as 
singular or plural, according as the idea of singularity or 
plurality is uppermost in our minds. When the unity of the 
multitude is uppermost^ we use the noun as a singular ; when 
the multitude of the units is uppermost, we use the noun as 
a pliutd. Comp. 

The mob are greatly excited. 
The mob rvas speedily dispersed. 

Exercises. 

1. State the number of the nouns in the following passages— 

a. Hills rise on hills and Alps on Alps arise. — Pope, 

h. Try to make amends, 

e. Let a gallows be made of fifty cubits high. — JSihIe, 

d. We had to encounter fearful odds. 

e. The wages of sin is death. — Bible, 
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/. A fair day's wage for a fair day's work. 
g. Who'll buy my herring 1 — Soctoh Ballad. 
A. A tanner will last yon nine year. — Shdkspere. 
{. I lost all my valuables. 

2. Give the plurals of hoof, wolf, valley, staff, hero, Dutchman, 
German, Mussulman, domino, index, radius, erratum, parenthesis, 
nebula. 

3. Give instances of nouns that have (a) no singular, (h) a 
seemingly plural form with a singular meaning. 

4. Some nouns have the same form for singular and plural. Give 
instances. 

6. Give instances of Collective Nouns. 

6. Correct or justify the following : 
a. Evil mere the news he heard. 

h. 111 new8 rides fast, while good news baits, 

c. How oft the mea/ns to do ill-deeds makes ill-deeds done ! 

d. The odds are against us. 

e. Mat?iematic8 are useful. 

/. Behold the people is one, and they have all one language. 

g. The clergy were in favour of the measure. 

A. * The Pleasvares of Memory * wa^ written by Rogers. 

i. By tMs mea/ns shall we sound what skill she hath. 

k. The College of Cardinals have elected a new Pope. 

I. The a^rmy ?vas defeated. 

m, YvHH fathom five thy father lies. 

n. Surely the ^^Z0t« grass. 

0, The people are dissatisfied. 

p. Why do the people imagine a vain thing? 

q. It was 8ix foot long. 

9*. The odds against him is very considerable. 

7. Give instances of nouns that have two plurals. Discriminate 
between the meanings of the two, 

CASE. 

22. Ca4ie (from Lat. cado, I fall) is an inflexion of 
nouns and pronouns, for showing the relation which they 
bear to other word^. Thus in the sentence 'John has 
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James's hat/ the addition of the termination *s shows that 
the ' hat * belongs to James. The term case is also employed 
to denote certain grammatical relations of nouns and pro- 
nouns, even though those nouns and pronouns have no 
dUtinct forms to express those relations. 

The learner will be assisted in understanding the 4m- 
tinctions of case by analysing a simple sentence. 

In the sentence ' John gave a book to James/ ' John ' 
tellB «i 'mho liiBid wham tin arouli on is made, and is called 
the ' Subject ' of the sentence. It is said to be in the No- 
minative Case. 

The word 'gave' tells us what is said about the 'Sub- 
ject/ and forms what is called the ' Predicate' of the sentence. 

The words 'a book to James' tell us iphat was given 
and to whom it was given, and are called the Completion of 
the Predicate, 

After a transitive verb the word denoting the immediate 
object of the action is called the Direct Object, and is said to 
be in the Objective Case ; the word which denotes an object 
indirectly affected by the action is called the Indirect Object, 
and is also said to be in the Objective Case. In the sentence 
given above 'book/ denoting the thing actually given, 
is the Direct Object ; ' James/ denoting the person to whom 
the book was given, is the Indirect Object ; both ' book ' and 
' James ' are in the Objective Case. 

23. Tbe Nominative Case is that form of a Noun or 
Pronoun which is used to express the Subject of the Sentence, 
e.g. Henri/ laughed ; / sang ; you wept ; lie smiled. 

The term would appear to have been applied originally 
to that form of the noun which indicated merely the nam^ 
(nomen) of a thing. 

When a noun stands for a person or thing spoken to, 
it is sometimes called tbe Nominative of Address. In Latin 
many nouns take a distinct form, called the Vocative Case, 
when so used. In English the Vocative form is the same 
as the Nominative, e.g. — 

John did it (Nom.) 
John, do not do it (Voc.) 

Sometimes we find in a sentence a noun or pronoun qualifiod by 
a participle, but having no connection, either as subject or object, 
with the finite verb in the predicate. Such a noon or pronoun is 
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usually called the Kominative Absolute (Lat. ah, from; tolutvs, 
loosened), because it is, as it were, loosed from the main sentence^- 

The coach having gone, I was obliged to walk on foot. 

This being done, we went for a walk. 

On we marched, our companions following slowly behind. 

The function of the Absolute clause is to express time, cause, 
condition, or accompanying circumstance, and is, strictly speaking, 
adverbial. In O.E. the dative case was used in absolute clauses. 
Dr. Abbott prefers to call the Nominative Absolute the Subject 
Absolute. 

24. The Possessive Case is that form of a Noun or Pro- 
noun which is used to show that the thing denoted is the 
possessor of something ; e.g. John*8 book ; the hoi/*8 clothes. 
The Possessive Case is the only noun-case in modem English 
which has a distinctive termination. 

It is usually formed by adding 8 with an apostrophe 
before it ('5) to the Nominative ; e.^. John's, men's. 

If the Nominative singular or Nominative plural end in 
a sibilant, the Possessive Case is indicated by the mere addi- 
tion of the apostrophe, e.g. the hoys' clothes : the girl8* 
bonnets ; Moses' rod ; for conscience* sake ; for righteousness' 
sake ; Fdix* room ; Phmhus* fire ; Lycurgus' laws. Milton 
writes ' for intermission sake.* The modern tendency is to 
use 8, as well as the apostrophe, after Proper Nouns ending 
in a sibilant. Thus we say ' St. James's Church,* ' Cham- 
bers*s Journal,* * Bass's Ale.' 

In O.E. the Possessive Case was expressed in the singular by the 
termination es, which was pronounced as a separate syllable. The 
apostrophe (from Greek apo, awsj, and strophe, a turning) stands for 
the last vowel. Even in Shakspere the vowel is occasionally 
sounded, e.g. — 

' To show his teeth as white as whales bone.* 

The use of the apostrophe is comparatively modem, and is some- 
what inconsistently restricted to the possessive case, as there has 
been a similar elision of the vowel in the plural of many nouns in 
which the apostrophe is not used ; e.g. the plural < smiths ' is a con- 
traction of * smitha^,' the plural * days ' of * 6&gas.* In the 'Spectator' 
we find the apostrophe used in writing plurals, e.g. * Purcell's opera's,* 
< the making of grotto's,' but the practice has been abandoned except 
in forming the plurals of particles and of letters used as nouns ; 
e.g. * There are too many who's in the sentence,' * Dot your i's and 
cross your t's.* 

It was absurdly supposed by some of the old grammarians that 
the ending of the possessive case was a corruption of the pronoun 
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ku, Unfortimaiely for this theory, kU is itself the pOflBesrive case 
of he or hit (it), and the « in it woold still have to be aoooonted for. 
Moreover, the theory would clearly not aooonnt for the posa esB ive 
case of feminine and plmal nouns. * Jane's child ' could not be ' Jane 
his child ; ' nor could ' the men's swords ' be ' the men his swords.* 

In accordance with the theory we find in the Prayer Book ' Jesna 
Christ His sake;' and in the Bible (Ed. 1611), «Aaa JH# heart,' I 
Kings xv. 14 ; ' Mordecai ku matters,' Esth. iii. 4; ' By Naomi ker 
instmction Bath lieth at Boaz ku feet,' heading to Bath iiL 

In the case of a oomponnd noun the apoetrophe is alwajs 
impended to the last noun, e.g. * the Lord dhanoellor's wig/ 
' the Lord Admiral's ship;' the two noons being regarded 
as forming only one compound noiUL When two nouns are 
in apposition, i.e. when one is used to define the other more 
closely, we generally place the sign of the possessive case after 
each, e.g. ' Smith's, the bookseller's.' 

In modem English the possessive case is chiefly used 
with reference to living things, ag. John's hand, the bird's 
wing, the horse's tail. In speeiking of inanimate things we 
generally use the preposition of instead of the usual case- 
ending. Thus we say ' the weight of the stone,' not ' the 
stone's weight.' 

25. The Objective Case is that form which a noun or 
pronoun takes when it is the Direct or Indirect Object in a 
sentence. (See § 22.) In English grammar nouns are said 
to be in the Objective Case, even when they have no distinct 
farm to express it, if they stand in an objective relation to 
the other words of the sentence. 

The word ' used to express the Direct Object is some- 
times called the Accusative Case. The origin of this term, 
which is borrowed from Latin Grammar, is not clear. Dr. 
Abbott conjectures that ' possibly the Komans regarded the 

* In conseqaence of the loss of distinctive forms for the Objec- 
tive Case of noans, we are now compelled to depend very mnch 
upon parition to indicate the objective relation. In Latin the words, 
pater flivm amat (the father loves the son), would convey the 
same meaning, in whatever order the words were arranged, the 
form of pater showing that it is the Sabject of the sentence, tbe form 
of JiUum showing that it is the Direct Object of the sentence. Bat 
in the corresponding English sentence, * The father loves the son,' 
we are left to infer t£at 'son ' is the Direct Object from its position 
after the verb. We could not alter the order of the words without 
producing ambiguity. Cp. * The father the son loves,* < The son the 
father loves.* 
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object as being in front of the agent, lUcft an accused person 
confronted with the prosecutor.' 

The Indirect Object is sometimes called the Biative Case 
(i.e. the Giving Case, from Lat. do, datuiQ, / givB, being 
mainly used after verbs of giving). 

Some O.E. nonns had a fonn distinct from the Nom. for the Dir. 
Obj.; still more had a distinct form for the Ind. Obj. Thus the 
ace. of gteorra^ a star, was stearran ; of wylen^ a female slave, was 
wylne ; of gifii, a gift, was gife or gifu. The dat. of le^, a leaf, was 
ledfe ; of smith, a smith, was smithe. In modem English the Object, 
whether Direct or Indirect, takes, if a noun, the same form as the 
nominative. Compare — 

The hoy cried (Nom.). 

I heard the h&y (Direct Obj.). 

I gave it to the hoy (Indirect Obj.). 

English pronouns have distinct forms for the Kominative and 
Objective Oeuses, but not for the Direct and Indirect Objects. Com- 
pare — 

I saw James (Nom.). 

James saw me (Direct Obj.). 

He gave it to me (Indirect Obj.). 

In order to determine whether a noun is in the Nominative or 
Objective Case we have to consider the construction of the sentence. 
If the noun be the Subject of the sentence, no matter whether the 
verb that follows be in the Active <Jr Passive Voice, it is said to. be 
in the Nominative Case. It is a mistake to say that the Nominative 
Case is used to denote the doer of the action. In the sentence 
< John was beaten,* < John ' is in the Nominative Case ; John was not 
the beater ; he was beaten. 

26. The Direct Object is governed by a transitive verb. 
To find it out in a sentence, put whom or what before the 
verb, and the answer will reveal it. Thus, in the sentences 
' I sianick John,' ' He praised the book,' the answers to the 
questions * Whom did I strike ? ' ' What did he pi*aise % * viz. 
John and hook, are the Direct Objects. 

27. The Indirect Object usually foUows the preposition 
to or for, expressed or understood, e.g. ' Give the book to 
William ; * * Give William the book ; ' * This book is for 
you ; ' * Tell me a story ;' ' He wrote me a letter.' 

As a rule the Subject of a sentence precedes the verb, 
but in interrogative, imperative, and rhetorical constructions 
it frequently follows it, e.g. — 
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wherefore come ye forth ? — Maeaulay, 
Be tJum faiiYxtoX.—Bible. 

• Where,* said Ke, * are you going ? * 
Still is the toiling luvnd of Care. — Cfray, 
Great is Diana of the Ephesians. — Bible, 
Few and short were iheprayen we said. — Wolfe, 

After the introdtictory adyerb ' ^^ere ' the Subject nearly 
always follows the verb — 

There was no room. 

In interrogative and rhetorical constructions the Objec- 
tive Case often precedes the verb or preposition which governs 
it. 

Jetui I know, and Pa/ul I know.— ^t(2^. 

Whom did yon see ? 

Whom did yon give it to ? 

In what are called adjective clauses (see § 127) the Objec- 
tive Case ahoays precedes the verb, but may precede or follow 
the preposition. 

This is the hook which you sought. 
This is the book in which I was reading. 
This is the book which we were reading in. 

Grammarians sometimes distinguish other objects ; but, clearly, 
no other objects can be co-ordinate with the Direct and Indirect 
Object. Every object must of necessity be either Direct or Indirect. 
Under the head of Direct Objects should also be included — 

1. The Beflexive Ohject, an Object referring to the same person 
or thing as the Subject of the sentencei e.g. — 

1 injured myself. 

Turn thee, Lord. — Bible, 

He who hath bent him o'er the dead. — Byron, 

2. The Cognate Object (from Lat. co^ together ; gnafus, bom), an 
Object akin in meaning with the verb, which is generally intransi- 
tive, e.g. — 

I have fought a goodjiyht, — Bible, 
He slept a refreshing sleejf. 
He ran a race. 

Under the head of Indirect Objects should also be included— > 

1. J%e Factitive Olnect, a secondary object used with a Direct 
Object, or with the Subject of a verb in the Passive Voice, after verbs 
of making, creating, a^ppointing, thinhing, belietyi/ng, iuppoHng, &o. 
It is so called because mahe (lokt.facio) is a type of the class of 
verbs which are used in this construction — 
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We made John (Dir. Obj.) our leader (Fac. Obj.). 
He was created a. peer (Fac. Obj.). 

We thonght the gardener (Dir. Obj.) a capable man (Fac. 
Obj.). 

The verb < to be * is sometimes used to connect the Direct Object 
with the Factitive Object. 

2. The Adverbial Object, an object nsed to express time, space, 
weiglvt, price, age, &c. — 

He walked two Junin every day last week (Time). 
He never stirred an inch (Space). 
It weighed ^yQp<nmds (Weight). 
It was worth Hxpenee (Value). 
He was six years old (Age). 

The government of these objects is sometimes explained by sup- 
plying a preposition before them, but no preposition was used before 
them in O.E., and no preposition is needed to explain their govern- 
ment now. The relations of time, space, &c., were expressed in O.E. 
by various oblique cases (see Syntax), not governed by verb or pre- 
position, but simply demanded by the idiom of the language. Cp. 
the * accusative of time and space,' the 'ablative of measure, time, 
and place,* &c., in Latin. 

Nouns and prononns attached to other nouns or pronouns, and 
denoting the same person or thing, are said to be in apposition (Lat. 
ad, near ; pono, I place) with the word which they limit. 

Did you know Turner, the painter ? (Dir. Obj. in apposition 

with « Turner*). 
He called at Smith's, the grocer's (Poss. in apposition with 

'Smith's'). 
Jones, the head-boy, got the prize (Nom. in apposition with 

* Jones '). 
I gave it to John, the waiter (Ind. Obj. in apposition with 

« John '). 

Nouns are also used in apposition after eopnlative verbs (Lat. 
copula, a link), as be, become, grow (intrans.), ttim (intracs.), tvrn 
ovt (introDa,), prove (intrans.), coniinve (intrans.), remain. 

He was a sailor. 
He became a merchant. 
He continued a soldier. 
He proved a hsA fellow. 

28. In O.E. there were five cases, the Nominative, Pos- 
sessive, Dative, Accusative, and Ablative. No English 
noun possessed a distinctive form for each case. The Nomi- 
native and Accusative of some nouns were alike ; the Dative 
and Ablative of other nouns were alike. Most of the old 
case^endings were lost in the three centuries which followed 
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the Norman conquest. The declensions of two old nouns 
are suhjoined by way of illustration — 

Sinffular, 

Kom. smith 8teorr-& (a star) 

Poss. smith-es steorr-aa 

Dat. smith-e 8teorr-4Ui 

Ace. smith steorr-aa 

Abl. smith-6 steorr-aa 

Plural. 

Nom. smith-aa steorr-aa 

Poss. smith a 8teorr-«aa 

Dat. smith-am steorr-am 

Ace. smith-at steorr-4Ui 

Abl. smith-am steorr-am 

It will be observed that all the case-endings of ' steorra ' 
hare disappeared, and that the possessive singular and the 
nominative and accusative plural, the only surviving case- 
endings of ' smith/ are contracted. 

Lady-day (i.e. our Lady's day), lady- bird (our Lady's bird), 
Randay (O.E. Sunnan-dseg, i.e. Sun's day), Monday (O.B. M6nan- 
da^, i.e. Moon's day), Friday (O.E. Frige-dieg, i.e. Btiga's day), 
contain old possessives. The poss. of kUffdige was hUiJdigan; of 
$unn€y tunnan ; of mdna, m&nan. The t in Tuesday (Tiwes dseg), in 
Wednesday (Wodnes daeg), and in Thursday (Thunores dseg -■ the 
thunderer^s day), is a remnant of the old possessive. So is it in daisff 
(day's eye), monkshood, hridetmaid, and in many names of places, as 
Wansborou^h (Woden's borough). In kunUmaHy bonditnaHt oanman, 
&c., the 9 appears to be euphonic. In Witenagemote (the meeting of 
the wise men), the termination '&na of the genitive plural is pre- 
served. With Lady-day (properly Lady day) contrast Lord^i day. 

Exercises. 

1. Pick out the Nominative Case in each of the following pas- 



I saw John. John saw me. We heard the men talking. The 
book is on the table. We have had enough of action. Where is 
John's book ? My son John is at school. Mary, go and call the 
cattle home. The butcher weighed the meat. The meat weighed 
six pounds. John is now a man, six foot high. 

a. There was no leaf upon the forest bare. 

d. Round the cape of a sudden came the sea. — SrawniHy, 

o. Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. — Shakspere, 

d» Thy joys no glittering female meets, 

No hive hast thou of hoarded sweets. — Oray, 
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e. The love where Death hath set his seal 

Nor age can chill, nor rival steal, 
Nor felsehood disavow. — Byron, 

2. Pick out the noons in the Objective Case — 

a. Now &des the glimmering landscape on the sight, 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds. — Gray, 

b. His death, which happened in his berth, 

At forty odd bef el ; 
They went and told the sexton, and 
The sexton tolled the bell. — Hood. 

e. Me this unchartered freedom tires. — Wordsworth, 

d. And when the sun begins to fliug 
His flaring beams, me, goddess, bring 
To archfed walks of twilight groves. 

And shadows brown that Sylvan loves. — Milton, 

e. Behold where Dryden's less presumptuous car 
Wide o'er the fields of glory bear 

Two coursers of ethereal race 
With necks in thunder clothed, and long-resounding pace. 

Gray, 

3. Distinguish between the Direct and Indirect Object in the 
following passages — 

a. Tell John a story, 

h. Grant your brother his request. 

c. Heaven send the prince a better companion 1 — Shahspere, 

d. Heaven send the companion a better prince I — Id, 

e. Saddle me the ass. — Bible. 

f. Villain, I say, knock me at this gate. — ShaJi»pere, 

g. Give sorrow words ; the grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o'er-fraught heart and bids it break. — Id, 

4. State the case of each of the nouns in the following pas- 
sages — 

a. Society, Friendship, and Love, 

Divinely bestowed upon mau, 
O, had I l^e wings of a dove, 
How soon would I taste you again I — Cowper, 

b. I wish our friends joy. 

c. There's a pang in all rejoicing, 
A joy in the heart of pain. 

And the Wind that saddens, the Sea that gladdens, 

Are singing the self-same strain.—^, Taylor, 
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d. Were England united, we might defy the world. 

e. Here rests his head upon the lap of earth. — ffraf. 

f. Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition. — ShaJuptre* 

g. Where ^o the poet's lines ? 

Answer, ye evening tapers ; 
Ye, auburn locks, ye, golden curls, 
Speak from your folded papers. — Jlohnes, 

h. That is the lord-high-admiral *s ship. 

i. Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever, 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long ; 
And 80 make life, death, and that vast forever. 
One grand, sweet song. — C, Kingsley, 

k. Order gave each thing view. — Shaksjfere. 

I. Out of this nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, safety. — Id. 

5. Give inst-ances of (a) the Factitive Object ; (ft) the Cognate 
Object ; (o) the Adverbial Object. 

6. What is meant by the Nominative Absolute ? Give instances. 

PARSINO OF NOVHS. 

29. The complete parsing of a noun should show 

1. The part of speech to which it belonffs ; 

2. Its inflexions in the sentence in whi<m it ooours ; 

3. Its STntactieal relations with other words in the 
sentence. 

Case, with the exception of the Poss., is not, strictly 
speaking, an irfflexion of modem English nouns, but is 
included with the inflexions in the subjoined scheme for 
convenience. 

Specimen. 

And more true^o^ MarceUua exiled feels 
Than CcMar with a senate at his heela. 



Word 


Glass 


Inflexions 


SyntaotloalBdatioDB 


Joy 

Marcellus 

Csesar 

senate 
heels 


Noun, common 
Noun, proper 
Noun, proper 

Noun, common 
Noun, common 


sing., neut., obj. 
sing., masc, nom. 
sing., masc., nom. 

sing., neut., obi. 
plur., neut., obj. 


gov. by 'feels* 
subj. to < feels* 
subj. to * feels* 

understood 
gov. by * with* 
gov. by • at * 
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Parse the nouns in the following passages — 

a. Worth makes the man, and want of it the felloy^.—Poj^e. 

h. Let bygones be bygones, 

r. Hypocrisy is the homage which vice pays to virtue. 

Pochefini^sa^ild. 

d. And raw in fields the rude militia swarms ; 
Mouths without hands ; maintained at vast expense, 
In peace a charge, in war a weak defence ; 

Stout once a month they march, a blustering band, 
And ever, but in times of need, at hand. — Dry den, 

e. As cold waters to a thirsty soul, so is good news from a far 
country. —Bible. 

f. The Kembles were remarkable actors. 

ff. Nobles and heralds, by your leave. 

Here lies what once was Matthew Prior ; 
The son of Adam and of Eve, 
Can Bourbon or Nassau claim higher ? — Prior, 

?i, I think there be six Richmonds in the field. — Shakspere, 

i. Perhaps it may turn out a sang, 

Perhaps turn out a sermon. — Burns, 

h. For my voice, I have lost it with hollaing and singing of 
anthems. — Slwikipere, 

I, O, monstrous I but one halfpenny- worth of bread to this in« 
tolerable deal of sack ! — Id, 

m. Seeing is believing. 

n. Diamond me no diamonds I prize me no prizes I —Tewnyson, 

0, Who ever knew truth put to the worse in a free and open 
encounter ? — Milton, 

p. He laughed a hearty laugh. 

q. The being of God is a kind of law to His working. — Hooker, 

r. Dreaming dreams no mortal ever dared to dream before. 

Poe, 
$, Ethics is the science of morals. 

t. They sought Him among their kinsfolk and acquaintance. 

Bible, 

u. Virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied. — Shajapere, 

V, There is much virtue in your * If.' — Id, 

w. E'en while I speak the transient Now is past. 

And death more near this sentence than the last. 

w, I did not know the ins and outs of the place. 

y. She moves a goddess, and she looks a queen. — Pope's Homer, 
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ADJECTIVES. 
30. Ac^ectives are words joined to nouns — 

1. To describe things, e.g. I have good, old, red wine. 

2. To point out things, e.g. Put this wine on t^icU 
table. 

3. To express numberf or quantity, or order in a series, 
e.g. Put two glasses and aome wine on the second table. 

In other words, adjectives are used to qualify or limit 
nouns. Some writers confine the term adjective to words 
that qualify the noun, i.e. to the first class enumerated 
above; but the name adjective (Lat. a<f;6Ch'vu8=s admitting 
of being added to something) is equally applicable to words 
that merely limit the noun, i.e. merely restrict its applica- 
tion. 

31. A^'ectives of Quality are used to describe a thing, 
and are said to qualify the noun that denotes the thing, e.g. 
The old tree is still standing. When forming part of the 
predicate the adjective may qualify a pronoun, e.g. He is 
old. 

Beginners should be careful to distinguish between Concrete 
Nouns and Adjectives having the same form, e.g. — 

White dazzles my eyes (Concrete Noun). 
The rchite chalk dazzles my eyes (Adj.). 

They should also be careful not to speak of adjectives as denot- 
ing the qualities of notms. Adjectives denote the qualities of the 
thingi designated by nouns. 

Some writers are very fond of using adjectives as Abstract 
Nouns. Thus they speak of <the Beautif ul/ « the True,' *the Sub- 
lime,* and so forth. 

Adjectives are also often used in the place of Concrete Noucs, 
e.g. The rich (i.e. rich persons) should not forget the poor (i.e. poor 
persons). 

32. When an adjective, standing either before or after a 
noun, forms with it a kind of compound name, it is said to 
qualify the noun attributively, e.g. — 

A hlue sky. The white rose. A happy day. 
At length a univertal hubbub fvild, — Milton* 
Or flocks or herds or human face divine. — Id, 
Full many a gem oipwrest ray terene, — Qray* 

D 
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As a rule adjectiyes used attributiyely precede the noun 
which they qualify, but, as may be seen from the previous 
examples, they may also follow it. 

33. When an adjective forms part of the predicate of a 
sentence, it is said to qualify its noun or pronoun predioa- 
tively, e.g. — 

The way was lan^, the wind was cold. 
The minstrel was infirm and old. — Scott. 

Happy the man, and happy he alone, 

He who can call to-day his own. — Dryden, 

Adjectives used predicatively usually follow the word 
which they qualify, but may precede it. 

Adjectives are often used predicatively after {a) verbs of seem- 
ing, ijb) verbs relating to posture, {c) verbs denoting continuance : — 

a. He seemed happy. 

h. He stood tilent. 

c. He remained rich. (See Syntax.) 

Note the difference between * He looked cold ' and < He looked 
coldly* 

34. An adjective is sometimes used to supplement verbs 
of making and thinking, as maJcey create^ render y think, be- 
lieve, cally deem, suppose, consider. 

He made ns happy. 
We thought him clever. 
He was rendered miserable. 

The adjective in this construction is said to qualify the 
word to which it is attached factitively (from Ijat, facia, I 
make). Dr. Abbott would regard such combinations as 
* made-happy ' and * thought-clever ' as compound verbs. 

Some adjectives can be used predicatively but not attri- 
butively, e.g. ahne, well, afraid, unwell,, aware, athirst. 

The learner should carefully distinguish between adjectives and 
adverbs that are alike in form. Cp. * a long pole ' with < he lived 
long ; ' * a fast runner * with * he ran fagt* These adverbs formerly 
ended in -e, but the e has been dropped, and now they can be recog- 
nised only by considering their function. 

36. Adjectives of Quantity express number and quan- 
tity, and are said to limit the nouns to which they are joined. 
They include— 
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1« Definite Homerals — 

a. Cardinal, e.g. one, two, thtee, four, do^en, die. 
Cardinal numerals are so called from the Lat. cardo, a 
hinge, because they are the most important, the others 
being for the most part formed from them. Thus, three 
gives third ; four, fourth ; &c, 

Ons. O.E. atK Cognate ivith Lat. unu* and Germ. Hh, The 
indefinite article an, of which a is a contraction, retains the original 
form of 071^, but, except in a few instances, has lost the force of a 
numeral. Comp. — 

* Two a penny,' i.e. two for one penny. 

* All of a size,' i.e. of one size. 

« They are both of a tale,' i.e. they tell one story. — ShaJupere. 

* Two of a trade can never agree.* 

* A' things hae an end (i.e. one end), an a pudding has twa.' 

Scotch prorerh. 

*Ae ha'f o' the warld kens na how the ither ha'f lives.* — Id. 

Two. O.E. tivd, iem. and neut. of the masculine form twfgm. 
Whence our word twain. Cp. ttcin, "between. 

Three. O.E. thty, maso. ; thred^ fern, and neut. 

Fovr. O. E. feower. 

Fire. O.E. f if; originally contained an n. Cp. Qer./tt»/, Lat, 
^inque, Gr. pefite. 

^x. O.E. sex. Cp. Lat. sex, Ger. techs. 

Seven. O.E. scofon, Cp. Lat. septem, Ger. tiehen. 

Eight. O.E. eahta. Cp. Lat. octo^ Ger. acht, Fr. hnit, Welsh 
rryth (pronounced ooith). 

^Ine. O.E. nigon. Cp. Lat. novem, Ger. netin. 

Ten. O.E. t^n. Cp. Goth, taihnn^ Ger. zehn. Ten has lost the 
guttural sound represented by the h in Gothic and German ; but the 
lost sound reappears in twenty (O.E. twenti^), i.e. two- ten. 

Eleven. O.E. endleofan. End w^ one, leofan ^le&ye. Cp. Goth. 
ainlif. Some suppose leofan represents some old root meaning ten. 
If this view be correct, eleven would correspond to the Lat. ««- 
decim. 

Twelve. O.E. twelf. Tn'catwo, y= leofan. Cp. Goth, tvaltf. 
SeeEleren. 

Dozen. Fr. dmizaine. From dovze, twelve. Lat. duodecim. 

Thirteen. The suflSx -^Pf^wwten, 

Twenty. See Ten. 

Score, O.E. scSran, to cut. Accounts were formerly kept by 
cutting notches in a stick called a tally, from the French tailler, 
to cut. Twenty was probably the number of notches which it 
was found convenient to cut on a single stick. Cp. * Whereas before 
our forefathers had no other books but the score and the tally, thou 
hast caused printing to be used.' — Hen. VI. iY. II, 

d2 
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Hundred. O.E. hund. Hund was originally prefixed tO nume- 
rals from 70 to 120, e.g. hund-seofantigy seventy; hv^^-eaktatiff, eighty ; 
hnTtd'enlufontig, a hundred and ten ; hund-twelftigy a hmidred and 
twenty. It would appear to have been a contraction of the Gothic 
taihuriy ten; if so, the forms given above would mean ten times 
seven, ten times eight, &c. Wedgwood says that the termination 
raed in Old Swedish means a reckoning up to ten. 

Thmisand. O.E. thusetid. O.H.G. zenstunt (e= probably t&n 
hundred). 

3fiUion. Lat. millet a thousand. 

h» Fractional, e.g. half, quarter, tliird, &c. 

c. Multiplioatives. These are formed in two ways, 
viz. (1) by the English suflfix -/old, as an-fald (= one- 
fold, now obsolete), two-fold, &c. ; and (2) out of Latin 
elements, e.g. simple (from «tm=:one, cp. semel, once, 
and plicOf 1 fold); duplex, duple or double; tiiple, 
treble; quadruple; quintuple; <S:c. 

d. Both. O.E. hdf fem. and neut. of begen. Later 
forms are hdtwd, hiitil=hoth., the two. 

e. Kone and Ko. Negative forms of an and a (one), 
e.g. * none occasion * (now becoming obsolete), * no hope.' 
Cp. mine and my. 

When used without a following noun the Cardinal and Fractional 
Numerals should be parsed as Numeral Pronouns or Nouns. * What ! 
all my pretty ones * (^Skaktpere). * They came in twoi and threes.* 
*A half is sometimes more than the whole.* *Two thirds of the 
people were English.* 

When used with Adjectives, Adverbs, and Prepositions, both 
definite and indefinite numerals may be employed adverbially ; as 
*half timidly,* 'half bold and half shy,* 'threefold greater abun- 
dance.* 

The slow wise smile that round about 

His dusty forehead drily curled, 
Seemed half-within and A/»7f- without. 
And full of dealings with the world. — Tennyson, 

2. Indefinite Homerals. 

Any, all, few, little, less, least, enough, enow^ 
many, much, more, most, several, divers, certain, whole, 
soma 

Any. O.E. dnig. From an, one. E.g. *any word,* ^any man.' 
All. O.E. eal. The genitive plural of this word, ealra, survived 
*n the form of alder as late as the 16th century. Shakspere writer 
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alderliefest, i.e. dearest of all. For ' liefest ' cp. < I Lad as /i</.' Qer. 
lieb, dear. 

Few. OJE.fedw : e.g. • few men.* 

Little, leu, leatt, ' Much cry and little wool.' Kote the difle* 
rence between the qualitative adjective little, the adjective of 
quantity, and the numeral pronoun. Cp. — 

Little boats should keep near the shore (Adj.). 

A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump (Num.). 

Here a little and there a little (Num. Pron.). 

A little more than a little is much too much (Num. Pron.). 

Enovgh, O.E. genoh. Enow probably represents the old plural. 
Cp. * meat enottgh and men enow.* Dr. Johnson says that * enow ' is 
the only plural form of an adjective surviving in English. 

Many, mvoh, more, mogt. O.E. manig. 

Several. Lat. separare, to seyei. E.g. * several pei-sons.' Theiri- 
mary meaning survives in the expression, * a tereral house.' 

Certain. Lat. cemo, I separate. Note the difference between 
the uses of this word in the following sentences : ' I am certain 
(a sure) he was here;' * certain men of our company.' In the 
^former it is an adjective of quality, in the latter a demonstrative 
adjective. 

Divert, from same source as diverse. It is used both with a 
singular and a plural noun ; e.g. — 

A divers posture. — Bacon, 
Divers gentlemen. — SJtaktpere, 

Whole, O.E. hdl, healthy, entire. E.g. * the whole number,' * the 
whole city.* 

Some. O.E. sum. E.g. *I have some money.* In the phrase, 
* some eight or nine years ago,* some has the force of about, 

• All these indefinite numerals may be used pronominally, 
e.g.— 

Any of them will do. 

All is lost except honour. 

Many are called bnt few are chosen.— i?td/(Cf. 

There*s little to earn and ma^iy to keep. — Kingsley. 

The leatt of them would suffice. 

Enough is as good as a feast. 

Several of them were good. 

Dieers of them came from far. — Bihlc. 

For before that certain came from James. — Ih, 

I preserved the whole of it, 
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36. Demonstrative Adjectives axe such as are used to 
point out, with greater or less precision, the things of 
which we are speaking, and include — 

1. The so-called definite article ^ 'the' (O.E. se, seo, 
thset). * The ' was formerly inflected for gender, num- 
ber, and case. It is used — 

a. To point out some particular thing refen-ed to; 
e.g. it was said of a great statesman that be was never 
in want of a word ; of his rival that he was never in 
want of the word; viz. the word which precisely ex- 
pressed his meaning. 

h. To point out that we are speaking of a whole 
species or class, e.g. Hhe lion,* Hhe ocean,' ^the good,* 

* there is but one step from the sublime to the ridiculous.* 

In such constructions as the following, the represents thf , 
the old ablative of the article, e.g. ' the more the merrier,* 
i.e. by how many more by so many merrier ; ' the rather.* 

2. Pronominal Adjectives, i.e. words which may be 
used for a noun or to limit a noun. In virtue of the 
former power they are called pronominal ; in virtue of 
the latter, adjective, e.g. these books, each day, either 
book, any boy, my tea, some food. These will be dealt 
with more fully hereafter. They may be classified as 
follows — 

a. Demonstrative, this, these, that, those, such, same. 

b. Distributive, each, every, either, neither, 

c. Indefinite, other, some. 

d. Possessive, my, thy, his, her, &c. 

e. Interrogative, which, what. 

3. Ordinal Numerals. 

a. Definite, as first, second. 

b. Indefinite, as next, previous, last, former, latter, 
every other, alternate. 

* Article, Lat. artictdus, a little joint. * A name (a) correctly 
given by the Greeks to their "article" because it served as a joint 
uniting several words together ; (fi) then loosely used by the Latins 
(as was natural, seeing they had no "article") of any short word, 
whether verb, conjunction, or pronoun ; (<?) foolishly introduced into 
English, and once used to denote "the" and **a,"'— Dr. Abbott, 
How to Pa/rs$, 
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It will be observed that when these words are followed 
by a noun they do not stand /or that noun, but merely 
limit it. They are, therefore, clearly noL pronouns in such 
constructions. 

Exercises. 

Classify the adjectives in the following passages — 

a. When bad men combine, the good must associate ; else thej 
will fall, one by one, an mipitied sacrifice, in a contemptible straggle. 

£urke, 
h. Sweet day 1 so cool, so calm, so bright. — Herbert, 

e. For who, to dnmb forgetfolness a prey. 

This pleasing anxious being e'er resigned, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind ? — Gray, 

d. My sentence is for open war. — MUtofu 

e. There's but a shirt and a half in all my company ; and the 
half -shirt is but two napkins, tacked together and thrown over the 
shoulders like a herald's coat without sleeves. — ShaJtspcre. 

/. Three misbegotten knaves in Kendal green. — Id, 

g. There be four of us here have ta'en a thousand pound this 
day morning. ... I am a rogue if I were not at half -sword with 
a dozen of them two hours together. I have scaped by miracle. I 
am eight times thrust through the doublet ; four through the hose. 

Jd, 
h. There were his young barbarians all at play, 

There was their Dacian mother — he, their sire. 
Butchered to make a Boman holiday. — Byron, 

i. Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail, 

That brings our friends up from the underworld, 

Sad as the last which reddens over one 

That sinks with all we love below the verge ; 

So sad, so fresh, the days that are no mo]:e. — Tennynon, 

k. One sun by day — by night ten thousand shine. 

/. Friend, 

Master Caperwit, before you read, pray tell me, 
Have your verses any adjectives 1 

Master Capcrivit, 

Adjectives ! would you have a poem without 

Adjectives 7 they are the flower, the grace of all our language. 

A well-chosen epithet doth give new soul 

To fainting poesy, and makes every verse 

A bride I With adjectives we bait our lines 

When we do fish for gentlewomen's loves, 
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And with their sweetness catch the nibbling ear 
Of amorous ladies ; with the mnsic of 
These ravishing nonns we charm the silken tribe, 
And make the gallant melt with apprehension 
Of the rare word. I will maintain it against 
A bundle of grammarians, in poetry 
The sabstantive itself cannot subsist 
Without its adjective. 

Ih^end. 

But, for all that, 
Thdse words would sound more full, methinks, that are not 
So larded ; and, if I might counsel you. 
You should compose a sonnet clean without them. 
A row of stately substantives would march 
Like Switzers, and bear all the field before them ; 
Carry their weight ; show fair, like deeds enrolled ; 
Not writs that are first made and after filled. 
Thence first came up the title of blank verse ; — 
You know, sir, what blank signifies ?— where the sense. 
First framed, is tied with adjectives like points, 
And could not hold together without wedges : 
Hang it, 'tis pedantic, vulgar poetry. 
Ijet children, when they versify, stick here 
And there these peddling words for want of matter. 
Poets write masculine numbers. — Shirley. 

COITFABISOK OF ASJICTIYES. 

37. Various objects may possess the same quality in dif- 
ferent d^^rees. Thus they may be all white, but one may 
be" whiter than another, and one may be the whitest of them 
all. To mark these different d^rees the adjective which 
denotes the quality is inflected. 

38. The simple form of the adjective is said to be of the 
Positive Degree, e.g. ' a bright day/ ' a large tree.' 

That form of the adjective which is used to show that 
something possesses the quality denoted by the adjective in 
a higher or lower degree than something else, is said to be 
of the Comparative Degree, e.g. ' This tree is larger than 
that,' ' Choose the less evil.' 

Some adjectives denoting qualities that do not admit of compari- 
son are not compared. 

Such are adjectives denoting — 

a. Material, as golden, wooden. 

h, Figwre, as square, triangular. 
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e. Itme, as monthly, annual. 

d. PJ-ace, as Enropean, insular. 

e. Other qiuiUties which exigt only in tJie higliegt degree^ e.g. ex- 
treme, top, bottom, perfect, eternal, perpetnal, everlasting. 

In some cases, however, these adjectives are no longer strictly 
nsed in their literal sense, and in such cases are often compared. 
Thus we have * extremest,* * more perfect,* &c. 

That form of the adjective which is used to show that a 
thing possesses the quality denoted hy the adjective in the 
highest or lowest degree, is said to be of the Superlative De- 
gree (Lat. super y above; latibs, carried), e.g. 'This is the 
largest tree,* * Choose the least evil.* 

39. Formation of the Comparative Degree. 

1. By the addition of -r or -er, e.g. * a wiser man,' * a 
fairer scene.* If the positive degree end in y, the y is 
changed into i before the termination -er, e.g. holy, 

.holier. If it end in a consonant preceded by a short 
vowel, the consonant is doubled, e.g. red, redder. 

2. By placing the words more or less before the posi- 
tive form ; e.g. more extraordinary, less distinguishable. 

As a rule the only adjectives that form their comparative degree 
with the help of * more ' are words of two or more syllables. 

Some adjectives have the comparative form, but do not take than 
after them. They include — 

1. Certain English adjectives, some of which would appear 
to be formed from prepositions, e.g. hinder, latter, nether, inner, 
utter, outer, &c. 

2. Certain Latin adjectives which have been adopted in their 
comparative form, e.g. exterior, interior, junior, senior, major, 
minor. 

40. Formation of the Superlative. 

1. By the addition oi-st or -est to the positive degree, 
e.g. * the tmsest man,* * the fairest scene.* 

2. By the suffix -mosty e.g. 'the foremost,* 'the in- 
most,* * the utmost.* This suffix is supposed to be com- 
pounded of two elements. In O.E. there were two 
superlative endings, viz. -ema and -est or -ost. The fol- 
lowing are specimens of the former — 

O.E. O.E. 

innema (inmost) forma {foremost) 

^tema {putmost) sefbema {aftermost) 

nithema {netheirmost) ufema {uppermost) 

hindema {himknost) midema {midm^ost) 
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Compare the Latin superlatives ex^miM, infimt^, 
supremt^, o^tMmua (old Latin), postt^mt^^. 

It seems probable that the termination -st was 
added when the force of the old termination was lost. 
We find in O.E., in addition to the above, such forms as 
innemest, ytemest, nithemeat, kc, 

3. By placing the words most or least before the 
positive degree; e.g. most musical, most melancholy, 
least worthy. 

Extrerm and supreme are Latin superlatives, but are 
often used in English as of the positive degree. 

41. Irregular Comparisons — 

1. By ckomge of vowel, as in old, elder, eldest. 

2. By contraction, as in late, latter, last. 

3. By taking one degree from one root awl another 
from another^ as good, better, best. 

4. By forming the comparative and superlative frorn 
adverbs or prepositions, e.g. neath, nether, nethermost. 

Late, latter (later), last (latest). The duplicate forms in the 
comparative and superlative degree have now distinct significations. 

Old, elder (older), eldest (oldest). The distinctions between our 
use of * older ' and * elder,* and of * oldest * and * eldest,' are very nice. 
Dean Alford says : * We cannot say " Methuselah was the eldest man 
that ever lived ; " we must say, "the oldest man that ever lived." 
Again, it would hardly be natural to say " his father's oldest bom," 
if we were speaking of the firstborn. If we were to say of a father, 
" He was succeeded by his oldest son," we should convey the impres- 
sion that that son was not the eldexty but the oldest surviving after 
the loss of the eldest. And these examples seem to bring us to a 
kind of insight into the idiomatic difference. " Eldest " implies not 
only more years, but also priority of right [Qy. in tivie'] ; nay, it 
might sometimes even be independent of actual duration of life. A 
firstborn who died an infant was yet the eldest son. If all mankind 
were assembled, Methuselah would be the oldest, but Adam would 
be the eldest of men.' — Queen'' s Englishy p. 140. It may be added 
that we do not apply * elder ' and * eldest ' to things or places. 
We should not say of one of two cities that it was the elder of the 
two. 

Nigh, nigher, nighest (next). 

Near, nearer, nearest. 

The positive form in O.E. was nedh, so that our present positive 
form nea/r is really a comparative, and nearer a doable comparative. 
Cp- 
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To kirke the na/rre (nearer) 

From God thfyfarre (farther). — Old Proverb, 

The Buperlative next is contracted from nighegt^ the gh having 
been gutturalized. So * highest ' was contracted into hext* Cp. — 

When bale is Jiextf boot is next. — Old Proverb. 

Le. when trouble is at its highest, then the remedy is nearest. 

BathOi rather, rathest. Of these forms rathe survives only in 
poetry; rather has ceased to be used as an adjective, and is now 
used as an adverb^ but still in the sense of sooner ; and rathett in 
obsolete; e.g. — 

Twin buds too rathe to bear 

The winter's unkind air. — Coleridge, 

The men of rathe and riper years. — Tennyson, 

Hathe-Ti'pe fruit (i.e. early fruit). — Suffolk dial-ect. 

His rathcre wyf (i.e. his former wife). — Robert of G loiter, 

Oood, better (O.E. betera), best (betest). The root of better is 
O.B. botf boot, remedy, compensation. Cp. O.K. bet (adv.), better; 
bHan^ to make better. Bet is said to bo still used in the sense of 
good in Herefordshire. 

Bad, Evil, 111— worse, worst. The origin of the positive form is 
obscure. Bad does not occur in O.E. Worse and feorst are 
formed from O.E. meor, bad. The -se of the comparative « -w. 

Muoh, Many — more, most. O.E. micel, mdra^ vuptt. The root 
is mag-y great. Micel is a diminutive of viuch. More is now 
used both as an adjective and adverb. In O.E. mdra was the com- 
parative of the adjective, and md of the adverb.* 

Little, less, least. O.E. lytely l^ssa, Iwsestf Vest. The root is 
lite. Cp. — 

• Moche and lite (i.e. great and little). — Chaucer, 

Little is a diminutive of lite. Less and least are from a root las, 
meaning infirm ; they are, probably, cognate with loose, and with 
the suffix -less. 

Far, fiurther, farthest. O.E. feor, fyrra, fyrrest. The th in 
farther has been inserted from a false analogy with the adverb 
further, which is the comparative of forth. The old comparative of 
far vmsfyrra, which subsequently was modified into farre ajid farrer. 
In the West of England people still speak of the ' narrer side * and 
the * farrer side.* See quotation under * Near.' 

After, a comparative of af=> of. Cp. fl^cr-math, after-thought. 

First, a superlative of fore. The old superlative was forma, 
which appears in toimev and fore77iost. 

■ - - - ■ — - 

* Cp. * Gyf thar niare byth, thajt byth of yfele * (If there be more, 
that is of evil), Matt. v. 37. * And hig thaes the md betweox him 
wxmdredon ' (And they wondered at this the more among themselves)^ 
Mark vl 51. 
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Hinder, comp. of hind, Cp, < the hind wheels.* 
Inner, comp. of in. Cp. * the Inner Temple.* 
Utter, comp. of out, Cp. * the utter bar.' 

Kether, comp. of neath, Cp. beneath, nether-stockB, Xetherlsnds 
nether lip. 

Over, comp. of O.B. n/an -^SihovQ. Cp. * Over Leigh.' 
Upper, comp. of ujf. 



PASSING OF ADJECTIVES. 

The Jirst person I met said that he had seen my two 
youngest brothers. 



Wonl 


aass 


Inflexions 


Syntactical Relations 


first 
my 
two 
youngest 


Ord. Num. 
Poss. Adj. 
Card. Num. 
Qual. Adj. 


Super, of fore 
1st per. sing. 

Super, deg. 


limiting 'person* 
„ * brothers * 
„ * brothers * 
„ * brothers * 



Exercises. 

Parse the adjectives in the following passages — 

a. O, welcome pure-eyed Faith, white-handed Hope, 
Thou hovering angel, girt with golden wings. — Milton, 

b. Is not old wine wholesomest, old pippins toothsomest, old 
wood bums brightest, old linen washes whitest? Old soldiers, 
sweetheart, are surest, and old lovers are soundest. — Webtter, 

c. If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shined, 
The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind. — Pope, 

d. Small service is true service while it lasts. — Wordtmorth, 

e. The more we are the merrier. 
/. Of two evils choose the less. 

g. Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies. — Milton, 

h. More matter with less art. — Shaktperc, 

i. The next day they came to Bath. 

k. The ripest fruit first falls. — Shaltspere. 

I. That was the most unkindest cut of all. — Id. 

m. Sweet bird, that shunn*st the noise of folly. 

Most musical, most melancholy. — Milton, 

n. And Caleb gave her the upper springs and the nether springs. 

Bible, 

o. And He will cause to come down for you the rain^ the former 
rain and the latter rain in the first month. — lb. 
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PBOKOxnrs. 

42. Pronouns are words nsed instead of noons or the 
equivalents of nonns. They differ from nouns in not being 
names ; they resemble nouns in referring to persons or things. 
£.g. * John told me that lie would call for us before tve went 
to see them,* 

Pronouns enable us to avoid a tedious repetition of nouns, but 
they do much more than this. * I,' for instance, not only stands for 
my name, but identifies me as the speaker. <Tbou* not only 
stands for the name of the person addressed, but points him out. 
* He ' not only stands for the name of the person spoken of, but also 
identifies him with some person previously referred to. 

When pronouns are used to define or limit nouns, they clearly 
cease to be pronouns. In the sentence < John brought thi4 book,* 
< this ' does not standi the noun * book,* and is not a pronoun, bat 
a demonstrative adjective. Such adjectives are called sometimes 
adjective pronouns and sometimes pronomin^ adjectives, bat the 
learner should distinctly understand that, though they are pro« 
nominal in origin, they are not pronominal in function, and that it 
is function alone which determines the part of speech to which a 
word belongs. 

As pronouns may be used instead of the equivalents of 
nouns, it follows that they may be used instead of — 

1. An adjective used as a noun, e.g. ' The good are 
happy, but they are not always successful.' 

2. A numeral, e.g. * The first three won prizes, and 
they richly deserved ^em.' 

3. A verbal noun, e.ff. ' He was fond of fiehing, and 
it agreed with his health. 

4. A genmdial infinitive, e.g. * It is pardonable to 
etTm 

5. A noun sentence, e.g. ' That two and two are four 
is indisputable, and no one will deny it,* 

Pronouns are divided into: 1. Personal, 2, Demonstra- 
tive, 3. Possessive, 4. Emphatic, 5. Eeflexive, 6. Relative, 
7. Interrogative, 8. Distributive, 9. Beciprocal, 10. Quanti- 
tative, 11. Numeral, 12. Indefinite. 

Ezeroises. 

■ 

1. Point out the pronouns in the following passages — 
a. I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. — S/iakspere» 
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h. All the world's a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players j 
They have their exits and their entrances ; 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His acts being seven ages. — Slialispere. 

c. I myself saw him. 

d. They loved each other warmly. 

e. Some one said that I gave each of them something. 

/. Which of the three did he give to the boy who hurt himself 1 

2. What do the pronouns in the following passages stand for ? — 

a. For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are these : * It might have been.* — JVkittier, 

b. That I have ta'en away this old man's daughter 

It is most true ; true, I have married her. — Shakspere. 

c. How sharper than a serpent's tooth it is 
To have a thankless child. — Id. 

d. To be or not to be : that is the question. — Id, 

e. That he is mad, 'tis true. — Id. 

/. He that lacks time to mourn, lacks time to mend. 
Eternity mourns that. 'Tis an ill cure 
For life's worst ills, to have no time to feel them. — Taylor, 

FEESOKAL FEONOUNS. 

43. Fersonal Pronouns are used to denote 

1. The person speaking (the First Person) ; 

2. The person spoken to (the Second Person) ; 

3. The person spoken of (the Third Person). 

There is one important difference between pronouns of 
the first and second person and pronouns of the third : the 
former have no inflexion for gender, there being no necessity 
to indicate the sex of the person speaking and the person 
spoken to ; the latter, however, are inflected for gender, and, 
in this respect, resemble the demonstratives. Some gram- 
marians classify personal pronouns of the third person with 
the demonstratives. 
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Inflexion op Personal Pronouns. 



Case 


First Person 


Second Person 


Third Person 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Sing. Plur. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 


I 

My 

Me 


We 

Onr 

Us 


Thou 

Thy 

Thee 


Ye or you 

Your 
You 


He She It 
His Her Its 
Him Her It 


They 
Their 
Them 
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I originally ended in o or eh, of which traces long stinrived 
in provincial English. Clomp. **^A'ill pick your teeth, Zir.* [A 
speech pnt into the mouth of Edgar, who has assumed the character 
of a Somersetshire peasant, in *King Lear.'] **Ch was bore at 
Taunton Dean ; where should I be bore else t * {SomertettHreprorerh,) 
Gp. Lat. egoy Ger. ioh. 

My (O.E. min), thy (O.E. thin), our (O.B. lire), and your (O.E. 
tfOfPtfr) are not now used as personal pronouns but as demonstrative 
adjectives, i.e. they cannot stand by themselves, but require to be fol- 
lowed by the noun which they limit. They were, however, originally 
used as personal pronouns. They should be carefully distinguished 
from the corresponding possessive pronouns, miney thinet ours, yours, 
which not only can be used without a following noun, but can them- 
selves be used in the Nominative or Objective case, e.g. ' Mine is 
thine ; * * You take mine, and I will take yowrs* 

Before a vowel and the aspirate the older forms mine and thine 
are still used in poetry in preference to my and thy, Comp. an and 
a ; none and 9k?. The learner should be careful to observe that 
mine is not formed from my, but my from mine. 

Me (O.E. mS) is used both as a Direct Object, e.g. ' He struck me,* 
and as an Indirect Object, e.g. * He gave me the book.' It is as an 
Indirect Object that it is used with the impersonal verbs, e.g. Metkinki 
[i.e. it seems to me, from O.E. thinean, to seem, not from thenean, to 
think], and after certain interjections, e.g. * Woe is me,* 

We (O.E. we), Comp. Ger. wir. 

JJt (O.E. iw). Used both as a Direct and Indirect Object, e.g. 
• He trusted «* ; ' • He gave vs some food.' 

Thou (O.E. thii). This pronoun is now rarely used except in 
poetical and elevated language. Its old use will be best illustrated 
by the following passage from Fuller : < We maintain that thou from 
superiors to inferiors is proper as a sign of command ; from equals to 
equals is passable as a note of familiarity ; but from inferiors to 
superiors, if proceeding from ignorance, hath a smack of clownish- 
ness; if from affectation, a tone of contempt.' Comp. 

If thou thou*st * him some thrice, it shall not be amiss. 

Skak9j}ere, 

All that Lord Cobham did was at thy instigation, tJuni viper ! for 
I thou thee, thmt traitor. — {Zord Cohe with reference to Raleigh.) 

Prithee don't thee and thou me ; I believe I am as good a man as 
yourself. — Miller of Mof^field. 

You began to be substituted for thou in the 13th century. 

Thee (O.E. thS) is used both as a Direct and Indirect Objective, 
e.g. • I love thee ; ' * I gave thee my word.' 

Ye (O.E.^^, probably pronounced ye — comp. y-clept, i.e. ge-clept, 
called) was exclusively used formerly as the Nominative Case, but 

* Comp. the use of the French verb tvtoyer, i.e. to use tu and toi 
is speaking to a person. 
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is now only so used in elevated language, having been superseded 
by the objective form ymi, e.g. * I know you not whence ye are ' 
{Bible) ; * Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen you * (lb,) 
Shakspere, however, occasionally reverses the pronouns, e.g. • I do 
beseech ye, if you bear me hard.' By Milton's time the two pro- 
nouns had become hopelessly confused. 

I call ye and declare ye now, returned 
Successful beyond hope to lead ye forth. — Milton, 

You (O.E. eow) is now used — 

1. As a nominative plural of courtesy, e.g. *How are you, 
sir?' 

2. As a real Nominative plural, e.g. * Tou were there, boys.' 

3. As a Direct Obj., e.g. * I know yew.' 

4. As an Indirect Obj., e.g. * I give you my word.' 

He (O.E. he) is often corrupted in Middle English and in modem 
provindal into «, e.g. * Quoth a,* i.e. quoth he. 

And then my husband — Gk>d be with his soul 1 

*A was a merry man — took up the child. — Shakspere, 

And I thowt a said what a owt to 'a said an I comed awaay. 

Tennygon, 

Him (O.E. Jiim) was originally the Dative of *he.* For the 
dative suffix -m compare who-m, whil-om, seld-om. The old 
Accusative or Direct Object was hin^i^ which had entirely disap- 
peared even as early as the lith century. 

His (O.E. hige) is a true possessive formed from he. Comp. 
Devonshire * hees.' It may be used either pronominally or adjectivally, 
e.g. * This is Ms book ; ' * His is better than yours.* 

She (O.E. seo, the feminine definite article). The old feminine 
personal pronoun was heo, which survives as hoo in the Lancashire 
dialect. Comp. 

Eawr Marget declares, had hoo clooas to put on, 
JSbo^d goo up to Lunnon an' talk to th' greet mon, 
An' if things were na awtered when there hoo had been, 
Hoo^8 fully resolved t' sew up meawth an' eend j 

IToo^a neawt to say again t' king. 

But hoo loikes a fair thing. 
An hM) says hoo can tell when hoo*8 hurt. — Mrs, Gaskell, 

Her in modem English represents — 

1. The O.E. hire (Poss.), e.g. I have her book. 

2. The O.E. hire (Dat.), e.g. I gave her a book. 

3. The O.B. hi (Ace), e.g. I saw her. 

It (O.E. hit). The suffix -t was a neuter suffix. Comp. that, 
what. 

Its (O.E. his) is a comparatively modem word. It does not 
occur once in the Authorized Version of the Bible (1611), though in 
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some modem editions it has crept into Lev. xxv. 5, where the trot 
reading is * it.' See below. Comp. 

* If the salt have lost hu savour.' 

* The fruit-tree yielding fruit after hii kind.' 

* Its ' occurs once in Shakspere's * Measure for Measure/ i. 2, and 
frequently in * The Winter's Tale.' fiaoon never uses the word. 
Milton uses it twice at least, e.g. * The mind is its own place.' By 
Dryden's time (1631-1700) the word had become thoroughly na- 
turalized. Commenting on the following line in Ben Jonson's 
* Catiline,' ' Though heaven should speak with all his wrath at 
once,' he says, * Heaven is ill syntax with ^i>.' 

In Middle English, and still in the English of the north-western 
counties, we find it used as a possessive, e.g. — 

The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long. 

That it's had it head bit off by it young. — IRng Lewr, 

Go to it grandame, child , , At grandame will give it a plum. 

JT. John. 
Even now we write it-self, not its- self. Bee Trench's 'English 
Fast and Present,' and Craik's * Julius Caesar.' 

They (O.E. ^A<0, Their (O.E. tli&ra\ Them (O.E. thdm) were 
respectively the Nom., Poss., and Dat. plurals of the old definite 
artide. The plurals of the old third personal pronoun were: 
Nom. Al, Poss. hiroy Dat. Aim, Ace. M, 



PABSINO OF PEBSONAL PBONOUHS. 
45. ' He and / saw you pointing at ub.^ 



Woid 


Class 


Inflexions 


Syntactioal Belstions 


he 

I 
you 

us 

1 


Fron., personal 
» » 


.Srd per., sing., nom. 
1st per., sing., nom. 
2nd per., plu., obj. 
Ist per., plu., obj. 


subj. to 'saw' 

gov. by * saw * 
gov. by « at ' 



Ezeroises. 

1. Parse the personal pronouns in the following passages — 

a. O pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth, 

That I am meek and gentle with these butchers.—iSAa^drtf. 

h, O thou invisible spirit of wine, if thou hast no name to be 
known by, let us call thee devil. — Id^ 

B 
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e. The oz knoweth his owner, and the ass his master's crib. 

BibU, 

d. Thej are like the deaf adder that stoppeth her ear. — Ih. 

e. In their death they were not divided. — Ih. 

f. His nose was as sharp as a pen, and 'a babbled of green fields. 

Sluilispere, 

g. That my hand may be restored me again. — Bible, 

h. Lend not nnto him that is mightier than thyself ; for if thou 
lend him, connt it bnt lost. — Ih. 

i. I told him to give it you. 

2. Give examples in which 'him,* *her,* *ns,' 'them,* and *you* 
are nsed : a. As Direct Objects ; h. As Indirect Objects. 

EMPHATIC PRONOUHS. 

46. The Emphatic Pronouns are compounded of some 
part of the personal pronouns and the word self (O.E. silf ), 
e.g. myself, thyself, himself, ourselves, yourselves, themselves. 
They are generally used in apposition, but may be used 
independently, e.g. * He Aimae^ promised to do it;' * We our- 
selves are to blame.' 

Himself hasted to go out. — Bible, 

We should expect, following the analogy of myself, thy- 
self, &c,, that in the third person we should find his-self and 
their-selves ; but himself and themsehes are used both as 
Nominatives and Objectives. 

47. The Emphatic Pronouns are similar in form to the 
Compound Reflexive Pronouns ; they should not, however, 
be confounded with them. Compare the use of se (Reflexive) 
and ipse (Emphatic) in Latin. 

The Possessive Case of the Emphatic Pronouns is formed 

with the help of own (past part, of owe), e.g. my own, thy 

own, &c. 

^Bclf was originally an adjective, meaning same, its plural being 
iylfe. In process of time it came to be used pronominally, and then 
K^rmed its plural in 'ves, Shakspere used it as a noun, e.g. <my 
single self.' Cp. * one's self,' * a man's self.' 

It is thought by some that my, thy, &c., in the compounds my- 
self, thyself, &c., are corruptions of the datives ma dJidthee, Certain 
it is that in O.E. we find such combinations z&io me silf^l myself, 
th^ the «i^ — thou thyself, &c. The Irish, who have retained many 
archaic forms that were taken over to their country by Strongbow 
and bis successors, invariably say me-seM, Comp. moi-m§me, toi* 
mSme, &c., In French. 
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BEFLEXIVE PB0N0XJH8. 

48. Befleziye Pronouns are used, with certain verbs, to 
ahow that the action denoted by the verb is, as it were^ 
reflected or bent back upon the agent, e.g. 'He washed 
himself,* They are either simple, as me, thee, him, &o.: 

I gat m^ to my Lord right humbly. — Bible, 

111 lay me down and dee. — Soatoh Ballad, 

He sat him down at a pillar's base. — Byron, 

or componnd, as myself, thyself, &c,, e.g.— « 

Yon wronged yourself to write in such a case. — Shaltspere, 

Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, — Bible, 

BECIPROCAL PB0N0UN8. 

49. Beoiprooal Prononns denote a mutual relationship 
or reciprocity of action, e.g. ' They are related to each others 
' They love each other^* ' Little children, love one another,* 

Kich other is used with regard to two things ; 
One another with regard to moi*e than two : e.g.—- 

John and James love each other. 
We should all love one another. 

If these compound forms be decomposed, it will be found 
that eacfi and one are in apposition with the subject, and 
that otlier and anotlier are objectives. Thus the foregoing 
examples mean respectively, 

John and James, each loves the other. 
We should all love, one [loving] another. 

Prepositions are used before* the compound form, but 
govern only the second element in it, viz. other and another : 
e.g. * They ran after one another * = ' they ran one after 
another.' 

POSSESSIVE PBONOTJNS. 

60. Possessive Pronouns differ from possessive cases ^ of 
the personal pronouns in form and construction. The latter 
can only be used with some following noun ; the possessive 
pronouns can be used alone and have cases of their own. 

> These cases are clearly adjectival, being never used alone. We 
ennot say * This is my ' or ' This is tky, ' 

b2 
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Compare * my hat/ ' your horse/ with ' this is mine, that is 
yours.* The Possessive Pronouns are mine, thine, his, hers, 
ours, yours, theirs, e.g. — 

Tkifie is the kiiigdom. — Bible. 

Who steals mj pnrse steals trash ; tis something, nothing ; 
'Twas minet 'tis hiSy and has been slave to thousands. 

Skaktjpere. 

What is mine is yowrs, and what is yown is mine. — Id. 

Ov/rs, yours, theirs, and hers are doable possessives, the 
r being part of the old plural possessive suffix, and the s 
being part of the singular possessive suffix. They are not 
found in O.E. 

DEMONSTEATIVE PBONOTJITS. 

61. Demonstratives are used to point out the things to 
which they refer. When used with a noun following, they 
should be called Demonstrative Adjectives, e.g. ' This book 
belongs to that shelf; ' when used independently, they should 
be called Demonstrative Pronouns, e.g. ' This is mine ; thai 
is yours.' 

The demonstrative pronouns are this, thai, such, same, 
the before comparatives in such constructions as ' the taller 
the better,' yon, yonder. 

This (O.E. mas. thes, fem. theds, neii. this) and its plural 
these (O.E. thds) refer to objects near the speaker, or to the 
latter of two things mentioned, e.g. * This tree (one near the 
speaker) is larger than thai* 

Some place their bliss in action, some in ease ; 
Tliote call it pleasure, and contentment these. — Pa^e, 

Self-love, the spring of motion, acts the soul ; 
Reason's comparing balance rules the whole ; 
Man, but for thatf no action could attend ; 
And, but for thU, were active to no end. — Id. 

That (O.E. thoet) and its plural those (O.E. thds) refer to 
objects at some distance from the speaker, or to the former 
of two things mentioned. See the quotations under ' This.' 
Hence this and these may be called the Proximate Demon- 
stratives ; that and those the Kemote Demonstratives. 

Such (O.E. swilc) is a compound oiswd^^o and ZCc=:like. 
Gomp. thilk^=.the like. It may be called the Demonstrative 
of Comparison, e.g. — 
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Suoh as go down to the sea. — Bible, 

Let me have men about me that are fat ; 

Sleek-headed men and 9uoh as sleep o* m^is,Shdk$pere. 

Suoh were the notes thy once loved poet snng. — Pope, 

When followed by a noun, such is a demonstrative ad' 
jective. Before a singalar noun it is often followed by a : e.g. 

In such a night as this. — Shakspere. 

The ordinary correlative of 'such' is 'as/ but occasionally 

* such ' is employed, e.g. — 

Suoh mistress, stioh Nan, 

Suoh master, 9ueh man. — Tusser. 

Same (M.E. same) is usually preceded by one of the de- 
monstratives, th>e, this, that, self, and followed by its corro- 
lative as. It may be used pi*onominally or adjectively, e.g. — 

He is the same as he ever was. 

That same day in the following year, and on the self-iam^ hour, 
the mjTsterious stranger appeared again. 

Self was formerly used as a demonstrative, e.g. — 
Shoot another arrow that self way. — Shakspere, 
At that self moment enters Palamon. — Dry den. 

Same and self mBj be called Demonstratives of Identity. 

The before comparatives is the O.E. th'^, the ablative of 
the so-called definite article, and = by that, e.g. * The more 
the merrier,* i.e. * By that more, by that merrier.' 

I fruitless mourn to him that cannot hear, 

And weep tlie nwre because I weep in vain. — Oray, 

Yon, yond, yonder (O.E. geond, adv., comp. beyond) are 
used as pronouns in provincial, but not in standard English. 

Yon flowery arbours, yonder valleys green. — Milton, 

Comp. Ger. ^'ewerssthat. The d is probably no part of 
the original word, but has been added to strengthen the 
word. Oomp. spend, lend, sound, &c., in all of which the 
d has been added to the root. Notice also the tendency of 
the illiterate to say drownd for drown, and govmd for 
gown. 

In the following passages yon, yond, and yonder are still 
adverbs — 

Him that yon soars on golden wing. — MiUon 
I and the lad will go yonder. — Bible, 
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EXEBOISES. 



FABSnrO OF EMPHATIC, BEFLEXIVE, BECIPBOC AL, 
FOSSESSIVE, AND DEHONSTEATITE PRONOUNS. 

62. {a) * We ourselves saw them talking to each others and 
pluming tJiemselves on their success.' 

{b) * These are mine. What have you done with yours ?» 



Word 


Cla£S 


Inflexions 


Syntactical Belations 


ourselves 

each 1 

other/ 

each 

other 

themselves 


Pron., emph. 
Pron.,recipr. 
Pron.,distrib. 

Pron., reflex. 


1st, plu., nom. 

3rd, sing., obj. 
3rd, sing., obj. 
3rd, plu., obj. 


in apposition with * we ' 

in appos. with * them ' 

gov. by * to * 

gov. by 'pluming ' 


these 

mine 
yours 


Pron., dem.) 

prox. 
Pron.) poss. 


3rd, plu., nom. 

1st, sing., nom. 
2nd, plu., obj. 


subj. to *are' 

after verb *to be' 
gov. bf * with * 



Exercises. 

1. Parse the pronouns belonging to the foregoing classes in the 
following passages — 

a. This can unlock the gates of Joy, 

Of Horror that and thrilling fears. — Gray. 

h. Yonder is a book of mine. 

e. Theirs but to do and die. — Tennyson, 

d. Virtue is its own reward. 

e. I do repent me. 

f. Mark ye how close she veils her round. — Keble, 

ff. Little children, love one another. — Bible, 

h. And Elisha said, Take bow and arrows. And he took unto 
him bow and arrows. — lb, 

i. Why should that name be sounded more than yours ? 

Shakspere, 
k, wad some power the giftie gie us 

To see oursels as others see us I — Bwns, 

2. Distinguish between the possessive case of the personal pronouns 
and possessive pronouns, and illustrate your answer by examples. 

3. Disting^h between Emphatic, Eeflezive, and Eeciprocal 
Pronouns. 
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RELATIVE PBONOUNS. 

63. Belative Pronouns stand for Rome noun, or noun- 
equivalent, previously expressed, and connect adjectiv^dauses 
vith principal sentences. (See Analysis of Sentences.) 

The boy t7uit threw the stone is here. 

Here that stands for the noun hoy, and at the same time 
connects the adjective clause ' that threw the 8t07ie * with the 
principal sentence * the boy is Iiere.* 

The previouslv expressed noun, or noun-equivalent, in 
called the Antecedent. The antecedent may be — 

1. A noun, e.g. * This man, who was once rich, is now 
poor.' 

2. A pronoun, e.g. * /, who speak to you, am he.' 

3. A gerundial infinitive, e.g. * To err, which is a 
weakness incidental to humanity, is pardonable.' 

4. A nou7iclause, e.g. * That he should i7i every case 
he consulted, which is what he demands, is unreasonable.' 

The names relative and antecedent are not happily chosen ; for 
all pronouns relate to some nonn or noun-equivalent, and the so- 
called antecedent sometimes /^ZZ^w* the relative, e.g. — 

To w7wm little is forgiven, the same loveth little. — Bible, 

A preferable name to antecedent would be correlative. 

The antecedent is frequently omitted, e.g. — 

How shall I curse A whom God hath not cursed ? — Bible, 
Who steals my purse a steals trash. — Shakspere^ 

The relative is also frequently omitted, e.g. — 

The man a I saw was tall. 

There is a willow a grows askant the brook. — ShaJtipere, 

Men must reap the things A they sow. — Shelley, 

Let all the ends a thou aim'st at be thy country's. 
Thy God's, and truth's. — Sliahepere, 

64. The Belative Pronouns are that, who, which, what, 
whoso, whoever, whatever, whichever, whosoever, whichsoever, 
whatsoever, as, hut. 

That (O.E. that) was originally the neuter singular demonstra- 
tive, but is now used without regard to gender or number, e.g. * The 
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hoy tJiat did it is here/ * The little girl tJiat was lost is found/ < The 
fiowert that were gathered are on the table.* 

That differs from who and which in two respects — 

1. It .cannot be used as a relative after a preposition. 

2. It is exclusively used when the adjective clause that it 
introduces is logically part of the subject or object on which it 
depends, e.g. * The house that I built is for sale.* We could not say 
* The house, which I built,* without ambiguity, for the adjective 
clause introduced by * which* does not limit the subject, but is, as 
it were, thrown in jwenthetically. This nice distinction is often 
disregarded even by good writers. * That * may be called the defining 
relative, (See Bain's English Ghrammar, p. 23.) Dr. Abbott says : * WJio 
introduces a new fact about the Antecedent : tlwt completes the 
Antecedent. This is the general rule, subject to a few exceptions 
arising from the desire of euphony.* (^How to Parse, p. 307.) 

That is often used in our old writers without an antecedent, e.g. 
' Take that thine is, and go thy way.* {Bible,) * We speak that we 
do know and testify that we have seen.* {lb.) 

* ThaA * and ' what,* when used without correlatives, are sometimes 
called Compowid Relatives, and parsed as equivalent to * that which.* 
It is one thing, however, to treat them as equivalent to * that which,* 
and another to parse ' that which ' instead of them. If the corre- 
lative be not supplied, the double function of the compound relative 
should be pointed out. The Compound Relative may be equivalent 
to — 

1. Two Nominatives : This is what he was. 

2. Two Objectives : I have what I want. 

3. Kom. and Obj. : This is what I want. 

4. Obj. and Nom. : I know what he is. 

Who (O.B. Awi) was originally an Interrogative Pronoun, and 
was not used as a relative before the I6th century. Ben Jonson 
(1674-1637) recognises only one relative, * which.' 'Whose* and 
' whom * came into use as relatives much earlier. E.g. < I beseech thee 
for my son Onesimus, whom I have begotten in my bonds ; which in 
time past was to thee unprofitable.* {Bible, 1611.) * Who,* however, 
is of common occurrence as a relative in the Bible, e.g. ' God, who 
at sundry times,' &o.; * and deliver them, who through fear,* &c. 

' Who ' is declined as follows — 

Sing, and PlU; 
Nom, Who 

Poss, Whose 

Obj, Whom 

Whose (O.E. hwces) is used of all genders, but there is a notice- 
able tendency to substitute * of which * for it, when we speak of 
inanimate objects. 

Whom (O.E. h/wdm) was originally a dative. It is now used both 
as a Direct and Indirect Objective, e.g. * This is the man whom I saw/ 
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* This is the man to whom I gave it.' 'Whose* and * whom/ like 
'who/ were originallj interrogatives. The old accusative was 
htoone. Compare the substitution of him for hine, (See § 44.) 

Which (O.E. hwilc) ia compounded of hwd = who ana Ue^like. 
Comp. such from 8w&-lic, thilk (provincial) from the-llc. Which 
was originally an interrogative and used of any gender and both 
numbers. It is now restricted to the neuter gender. 

Which is sometimes preceded by the, e.g. — 

Twas a foolish quest. 
The which to gain and keep he sacriliced the rest. 

Comp. Fr. le-quel, la-qaelle, &c. 

It is declined as follows — 

Sing, and Plu. 
Kom, Which 

Po»s, Whose 

Ohj. Which 

Which is sometimes used adjectively, e.g. — 

Whi4ih thing I hate.— ^iJfo. 

What (O.E. hw€Bt) is the neuter of who (O.E. hwd\ and was ori- 
ginally an interrogative. In modem English it is never preceded 
by a correlative, but is sometimes followed by one, e.g. — 

This is A what it was. 

I have A what I want. 

What he hath won, that hath he fortified.— iSAaibiitffv. 

Wh4Kt thou wouldst highly, that wouldst thou holily. — Id, 

* What' should be treated as a simple relative, whenever its correla- 
tive is expressed. The combination ' that what ' sounds harsh to 
modem eara, but it is common enough in our early writers. See 
remarks on That* 

That what we have we prize not to the worth. — Shakspere, 

* What' is sometimes used adjectively, e.g. — 

Two such I saw, what time the laboured oz 

In his loose traces from the furrow came. — Milton, 

* That ' is here equivalent to ' at that (time) at which. 

It is also used adjectively in exclamatory sentences with the 
f oxoe of how great, e.g. — 

0, what a fall was there 1 — Shakspere, 
O, what a falling off was there ! — Id, 
What A piece of work is a man 1 — Id. 

What , , what is sometimes used adverbially in the sense of 
partly, e.g.— 

WiMt with one thing and what with another I am nearly 
driven wild. 

Ben Jonson calls it, in this construction, an ' adverb of partition.* 
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What is declined as follows — 

Sing, and Plo. 
Mm, What 

Poss. Whose 

Ohj, What 

Whosoever follows the inflexion of wJio; poss. whose-soeveT, obj. 
whomaoeyei, WTioso, mhoevery whatever, mhic^ievery whosoever, which' 
soever, whatsoever, are generaUy used without any expressed corre- 
lative, e.g. — 

Whosoever shall eat this bread and drink this cup of the 
Lord unworthily, [he] shall be guilty, &c. — Bible, 

These compounds may be called Indefinite EelatiTei. 

Ab (O.E. alswd = all so) is used as a relative after such, same 
(cp. Lat. idem qui), so much, as many, as much, that, &c. 
Such as sleep o' nights. — Shakspere, 
Tears such as angels weep. — Milton. 

Art thou af card 
To be the same in thine own act and valour 
As thou art in desire ? — Shahspere. 

That gentleness as I was wgnt to have. — Id, 

These hard conditions as this time 
Is like to lay upon us. — Id. 

I have as much as I want. 

You can have as many as you like. 

With this construction compare also the use of the correlative 
pronouns, tantus, quantus ; talis, quails ; tot, quot, in Latin. 

Bat is frequently used after negative prepositions with the lorpe 
of a relative and an adverb of negation, e^. — . . .. 

There breathes not clansman of thy line 
But would have given his life for thine. — Scott, 

i.e. wlio would not have given, &c. 

Cp. Lat. quin « qui non. 

INTE£S0aATI7£ FBONOUITS. 

66. Interrogative PronoxLiis ajre used in asking qnestionSy 
e.g. who, which, what, whether, whoever, whichever, whatever. 
Of these which and what may be used adjectively, e.g. * Which 
book do you want 1 ' * What voice was that 1 ' 

Whether (O.E. h7vd, and suffix -ther^) means which of the two, e.g. 
Whether of them twain did the will of his father ? — Bible. 

* The suffix -ther appears in various forms in most of the Indo- 
Germanic languages. It carries with it the idea of duality, or of 
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DISTBIBnnVE PBONOUHS. 

66. The Sistributiye Pronouns are each, every, ekher^ 
neither, 

Eaoli (O.E. cBlo^d, ever, and Uc, like). 

Every (O.E. 0ver-<v^ = ever-each) is used pronominally in early 
English, e.g. ' Every of your wishes ' {Shaktpere), but is now used 
only as an adjective. ' Each ' and ' every * are both singfular, but 

* each * refers to individuals considered separately, * every ' to indi- 
viduals considered collectively. 

Either (O.E. ^^•A7t?a » whoever + the dual suffix -/Aer) means 
literally whoever of the two, e.g. * Which of the two will you have ? 
Either: 

Mther is sometimes incorrectly used in the sense of Imth, e.g. 

* on either side.' 

Neither (O.E. ndther) is the negative form of either. It is pro- 
perly used as a singular, e.g. * Neither of the two n.*a« satisfactory,' but 
is sometimes used as a plural, e.g. * Neither are correct.' The justi- 
fication of the latter use is to be found in the fact that by excluding 
each of two things we exclude both. 
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67. Indefinite Pronoxins are so called because tliey do 

not indicate specifically the individuals to which they refer. 

They are any, certain, divers, whit, aught, naught, other^ 

somebody, one, any one, anything, anybody, something, same 

one, somewhat, nothing, no one, nobody. 

Any (O.E. a^ii^) is formed from dn^ one. Op. nllus from vmu. 
Any may refer eitiier to number or to quantity, e.g. — 

Have you any of the apples ? 
Have you any of the flour ? 

When followed by a noun any is used adject ively. 

Certain, e.g.— 

There came from the ruler of the synagogue's hftuse certain 
which said. — Mark v. 35. 

DiTeri (Lat. diversus, different ; O.F. divers) — 

But when divers were hardened. — Acts xix. 9. 
Whit (O.E. wiht, a creature, a thing) occurs most frequently 
with *a * before it, e.g. * not a whit,' but it is also used without * a,* 
e.g.— • 

Our youth and wildness shall not whit appear. — Shaltspere, 

one thing considered in relation to another, e.g. other, father, mother, 
brother, sister, either, neither. Lat, uter « whether ; alter* the 
other of two ; neuter « neither, &c. 
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Aught (O.E. dkt=^2i. whit, anything). 

Naught (O.E. n-dht^no whit, nothing). Bearing in mind the 
derivation, the spelling aught and naught seems preferable to ought 
and nought. 

Other (O.E. other ^on^ of two). The o probably represents one^ 
'ther is the dual suffix. (See footnote, § 65.) 

Some (O.E. «ww? = certain) is used either of number or quantity. 
With numerals some has the force of about, e.g. * some four or five,* 
and should be parsed as an adverb. 

One is said to be a corruption of the French on, which is itself a 
corruption of the Latin Jiomo, But we find mon — maxy.^ used in the 
same sense in Bobert of Gloster, and man is used in the same sense 
in German. Cp. — 

Ici on parle franQais. 

Hier spricht mun Deutsch. 

One can do what one likes with one's own. 

In spite of the analogy of French and German, it is difficult to 
believe that one is a corruption of men or on. It seems more pro- 
bable that the indefinite pronoun grew out of the numeral one. 

One is also used indefinitely in other combinations, and some- 
limes even qualified by an adjective, e.g. — 

What, all my little ones 7—Shakspere. 
The great ones eat up the little ones. — Id, 
I am not one to beg and pray. 

Kone (O.E. ndn-ne dn = not one). The adjective form is ?ui, 
e.g.— 

Have you no bread ? I have none. 

High stations tumult, but not bliss, create : 
J^on4J think the great unhappy but the great. 

Body is sometimes used pronominally, e.g. — 

Gin a hodie meet a hodie. 

The foolish body hath said, &c. 

Something and Somewhat are also used adverbially, e.g. — 

He is someivhat clever. 

He is something better. "* 

It will be observed that these compound indefinite pronouns are 
all formed in the same way — 

Any, any-one, any-body, any-thing, any- whit. 
Some, some-one, some-body, some-thing, some-what. 
No, no-one, no-body, no-thing, no-whit. 

Of these, somewhat is, perl^ps, a corruption of somewhit. 

' Ma/n is apparently used in the same indefinite way in Zech. 
xiii. 5 : * For man taught me to keep cattle from my youth.' So 
again in Mark viii. 4 : * From whence can a man satisfy these men * 
&c., where the Greek is dvy^aeral ris. 
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PABSINO OF BEIATIVE, I NTEBB OOATIYE, DIS- 
TRIBUTIVE, AXD INDEFINITE PBONOTJNS. 

58. * Who are those whom I see, ecush holding a flower in her 
hand 1 Some are old and others young. Tell me what 
they seek.' 



Word 


Class 


Inflexions 




who 


Pro., interr. 


3rd, plu., nom. 


subj. to * are * 


whom 


Pro., rel. 


„ obj. 


gov. by * see * 


each ' 


Pro., distrib. 


3rd, sing., obj. 


in appos. with 
• whom * 


some 


Pro., indef. 


3rd, plu., nom. 


subj. to < are * 


others 


»i »» 


1} »> 


»i 


what 


Pro., rel. 


3rd, sing., obj. 


gov. by * seek/ 



Exercises. 

1. Parse the pronouns belonging to the foregoing olasses in the 
following passages — 

0. If any one say anything to you. — Bible, 

h. Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his blood be shed. 

Jb. 
e. There is no one but knows how noble he is. 

d» Whoever is first shall get the prize. 

e» He is the same as ever he was. 

/• I will take such as you have. 

ff. What man dare I dare. — Shahtpere. 

A. What's in a name 1 — Id, 

t. What is one man's poison is another man's meat. 

K One that feared God. — Bible, 

L Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.— Gi^aj/. 

m, A woman's nay doth stand for naught. — Shahnjere, 

fi. Nothing of him that doth fade 

But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. — Id. 

o. Nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice.— /ir/ 

J?. He nothing common did, or mean. 

Upon that memorable scene. — Mai'vell, 
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q. There's naught in this life sweet, 

If men were wise to see't, 

But only melancholy. — Fletcher. 

r. For aught that ever I could read, 

Could ever hear by tale or history, 
The course of true love never did run smooth. 

Shakspere, 

s. What men daily do, not knowing what they do ! — Id. 

t. When you have nothing to say, say it. 

u. What he hath won, that hath he fortified. 

V. Notae of these things moved him. 

2. Give instances in which 7v7iat, 80fne,eaohy ether ^ either ^ are used 
adjectively. 

3. Give iostances in which something, somewhat^ fwthing, aught, 
are used adverbially. 



THE TEEB. 

69. A verb (Lat. verbuniy a word^ is the part of speech 
by means of wmoh we make assertions. It was so called 
as being pre-eminently the word in a sentence. 

Yerbs are used to express (1) what a thing does, as * the 
tree grows ; ' (2) what is done to a thing, as ' the tree is 
feUed* Certain verbs are also used, in conjunction with a 
noun or adjective, to express what a thing is, becomes, or 
seems to be. 

60. Verbs are divided into Transitive and Intransitive. 

A transitive verb (from transire, to go across) denotes 
an action which, as it were, passes over from the doer of it 
to the object of it, e.g. * he broke his knife,* * he praised my 
dog.' 

An intransitive verb is one which denotes a state or 
action terminating in the agent, e.g. * he sleeps* * we live* 

The same word, with a difference of meaning, is sometimes used 
transitively and sometimes intransitively. The following are 
examples of verbs commonly intransitive used transitively — 

He walked to Dover (intrans.). He walked the horse 

(trans.). 
The hijAflew (intrans.). 'S.eflew his kite (trans.). 
He ran to me (intrans.). He ra/n the needle into his 

hand (trans.). 
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It will be observed that the transitive forms in the foregoing 
examples are all causative, i.e. they denote some action which is 
the cause of anothftr. Thus 'walked' (trans.) » made to walk* 
* flew ' (trans.) » made to fly ; ' ran ' (trans.) » made to run. 

In a few instances we have distinct causative forms of the 
verb — 

Causative 
drink drench (as in * drenching a horse *} 

rise raise 

lie lay 

sit set 

fall fell 

The following are examples of verbs ordinarily transitive used 
intransitively — 

The earth opened and swallowed them up. 
The door shut before I could enter. 
I could not refrain from speaking. 

Other such verbs are extend, rest, heep, remote, intrude, ohtmde, 
melt, move, siting, reform, 

Some grammarians explain this construction by assuming that 
there is an ellipsis of the Reflexive Object after the verb, as if when 
we say * the table moves,^ we mean that < the table moves itself* 
This view is supported by the analogy of languages in which the 
Reflexive Object is actually expressed in such constructions. 

The following verbs, most of which relate to the senses, are as 
often used transitively as intransitively: smeU, feel, taste, weigh, 
measure, e.g. — 

Trans. Intrans. 

He smells the rose. The rose smells sweet. 

"Ee feels the water. The vr&UiT feels cold. 

He weighs the meat. The meat weighs six pounds. 

He meastvres the table. The table measures five feet by 

four. 

Intransitive verbs, when followed by a preposition (which in 
such constructions may be looked on as a separable prefix), are often 
used transitively, e.g. — 

He laughed at me. I was laughed at. 
He spoke to me. I was spoken to. 

Intransitive verbs compounded with prepositions ai'e often 
thereby rendered transitive. Cp. come and overcome ; lie and over- 
lie ; speak and bespeak, 

8ome intransitive verbs are Copulative (Lat. oopula, a link), i.e. 
they are used to connect a noun, pronoun, or adjective with the 
subject or object of a sentence. Such are be, become, grow, continue, 
remain. 

He {« a mason. 

J knew him tobeaxk honest man. 
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He heoame a great poet. 

I wished him to remain a sailor. 

He grew a stalwart man. 

These verbs take the same case after them as they have before 
them. 

Verbs are inflected for Voice, Mood, Tense, Number, and 
Person. 

Exercises. 

1. Distinguish between Transitive and Intransitive Verbs. 

2. Give instances of — 

a. Verbs ordinarily intransitive used transitively. 

h. Verbs ordinarily transitive nsed in the Active Voice without 
any expressed Object. 

3. What is a Causative Verb ? Give instances. 

4. Classify the verbs in the following passages — 

a» They make a solitude and call it peace. 

h. She walks the waters like a thing of life. 

And seems to dare the elements to strife. — Byron. 

c. Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 

Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime ; 
Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the turtle 
Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crime 1 — Id, 

d. The cakes ate sharp and crisp. 

e. It stirs, it rises, it crawls. 

/. Whilst the smith talked the iron cooled. 

g, O my offence is rank, it smells to heaven.— /S^^^^r^. 

h. The heaven's breath smells wooingly here.-^7(ef. 

i. It tastes of the cask. 

k. The valiant never taste of death but once. — Shahsjjere 

I, He swam the broad river. — Scott, 

m. He returned the letter. 

n. He returned home. 

o. As he was felling the tree he fell down. 

jf. He rose up to raise the window. 

q. Having laid down his hat, he lay on the sofa. 

r. He proved a thorough knave. 

8, He proved the accuracy of his method. 

t. She seemed happy. 
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u. We read three hours a day. 

r. He slept night and day. 

w. He remained a soldier. 

r. He continued a carpenter several years. 

VOICE. 

61. Voice is that form which transitive verbs assume to 
show whether the subject of the sentence denotes the doer or 
the object of the action.^ The form which is used in the 
former case is called the Active Voice, in the latter case the 
Passive Voice. Compare the following — 

Active. Passive. 

He Torote a hook. The book was written by him. 

He lovee me. I am loved by him. 

He wiU hnrt me. I skall be hurt by him. 

The cat killed the bird. The bird was killed by the cat. 

62. An Intransitive Verb, inasmuch as it denotes an 
action terminating in the doer, can have no Direct Object, and 
is therefore incapable of being used in the Passive Voice. 
When used with a following preposition, an intransitive verb 
may, as we have seen, be used transitively; and the verb 
thus compounded may be used in the Passive Voice. Thus, 
though we cannot say * he was laughed^ or ' he waa spoken,* 
we can say * he tons laughed at,* and ^ he was spoken to* 
In these cases the real verb is the verb pltis the preposition. 

63. In converting an Active into a Passive construction 
we may make either the Direct or the Indirect Object of the 
active verb the Subject of the passive verb. 

I taught him music. Musie was taught him by me. 

He was taught music by me. 
Tou gave him an apple. An apple was given him by you. 

He was given an apple by you. 
I promised him a new coat. A new ooat was promised him by me. 

Hie was promised a new coat by me. 
You showed him the way. jffie was shown the way by you. 

The 7vay was shown him by you. 

* Note the language used. The real object of the action shorld 
not be confound^ with the grammatical Object of the Sentence. 
In the sentence * The table was strutJk,' the real objfct of the actidn 
was the table, but the name of that object is the grammatical 
Subject of the sentence. 

r 
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In some languages the Passive Voice is expressed by in- 
flexion, but all our passive forms are compounded of some 
part of the verb be, and the perfect participle of the verb, 
e.g. / am \ beaten — / wa^ \ beaten — I shaU be \ beaten — I have 
been \ beaten — / had been \ beaten — I sJiall have been \ beaten. 

The beginner should carefully discriminate between transitive 
verbs in the Passive Voice and the perfect tenses of certain intransi- 
tive verbs of motion, which are also compounded of the verb ' to be ' 
and the perfect participle. E.g. go, come, rise,fallf arrive, depart, 
awend, detcend, pan, escape, return, enter, &c. 

Cp. * He is beaten ' (Pass.) with * He is gone * (Act.) ; * He w 
raised * (Pass.) with * He is risen * (Act.), 

Ezeroisea. 

1. What do you mean by the Passive Voice ? 

2. Classify the voices of the verbs in the following passages — 
a. He is going, but he is not gone. 

h. The letter was returned to me. 

c. As soon as he was returned he called on me. 

d. The book was given him by me. 

e. The sun is risen. 

/. The kings of the earth are gathered and gone by together. 

Bible, 
g. I am escaped with the skin of my teeth. — lb. 

h. My way of life is fallen into the sear. — Shakspere, 

i. I have been studying. 

It. His days were passed in business. 

I. [He] is passed from death unto life. — Bible. 

m. Some are bom great, some achieve greatness, and some have 
greatness thrust upon them. — Shakspere. 

n. When I said I would die a bachelor, I did not think I should 
live till I were married. — Id. 

0. Thou hast ascended up on high. — Bible. 

p. For David is not ascended into the heavens. — Ih. 

q. That which we call a rose 

By any other name would smell as sweet. — Skakspere. 

3. Convert the following Active constructions into Passive 
ones — 

a. I taught him the art of fencing. 

b. He showed me the way to do it. 

c. I gave him a book on the subject. 

d. The cat killed the mouse. 

e. I shall finish my task by noon. 

f. He had shot the deer. 
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64. Hood (from the Lat. ^nadus, maimer) is that in- 
flexion which a verb undergoes to show the mode or manner 
in which the action or state denoted by the verb is presented 
to the mind. 

65. The Indicative Hood (Lat. indicOf I point out) is 
that form whidi is used in making unconditional assertions, 
in addng questions, and in making even conditional state- 
meats, if uie condition be considered as really existent, e.g. 
I bought a book. Did he go ? If he w honest, as I am sure 
he is, he will get on.^ 

66. The Imperative Kood (Lat. impero, I command) is 
that form which is used to express a command or entreaty, 
e.g. 'Come here;' 'Give me some drink, Titinius' (Shak- 
spere). We cannot give a command to ourselves, but we 
may associate others with ourselves in some entreaty or 
invitation. Hence, though we have no imperative singular 
of the first person, we have an imperative plural of that 
person, e.g. — 

Part we in friendship from your land. — Shaktpere, 
Now tread we a measure said young Loohinvar. — Soott, 
Go we to the king. — Shakspere* 
Jhraise we the Lord. 

Publish we this peace 
To all our subjects. — Shakspere. 

Break we our watch up. — Id, 

Although, from the nature of the case, the Imperative 
Mood is most commonly of the second person, indirect com- 
mands or entreaties may be expressed by an imperative of 
the third person, e.g. — 

Thy will he dme.^BibU. 

The Lord make His face to shine upon thee. — 2b, 

The Lord be with yoM.— Prayer Book, 

Cursed be he that first cries * Hold I enough ! * — Shakspere, 

> Note the difference between this construction and the follow- 
ing : < If he 50 honest, and about that I have my doubts, he will pay 
the money he owes.' 

f2 
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Unto which He vouchtafe to bring us. — Prayer Book. 
Be Kent nnmannerly when Leax is mad. — Shaktpere, 

In modem English it is customary to use a periphrastic 
expression instead of the imperative of the first and third 
persons. Thus we say * Let us pray/ not * Pray we ; ' * Let 
him go/ not ' go he/ Such periphrases are really compounded 
of the imperative of ' let/ governing the pronoun as a Direct 
Object and the gerundial infinitive (see below) as an Indirect 
Object. 

67. The Subjnnctiye Kood (Lat. snhjungo, I subjoin) is 
that form of the verb which is used to express supposition, 
doubt, or uncei*tainty/ e.g. * If I ivere he, I would not go.' 
It is so called because the verb expressing the uncertainty is 
generally employed in the dependent or subjoined clause. 
The subjunctive is generally introduced by one of the follow- 
ing words : if, lest, except, so, that, though, unless, till, how- 
ever, whoever. 

If, If it were so, it is a grievous fault. — Shakspere. 

Lest. Love not sleep, lest thou come to poverty. — Bible. 

Except. I will not let thee go except thou bless me. — lb. 

So. And so thou lean on thy fair Father, Christ. — Tennyson. 

That. Speak to my brother that he divide the inheritance with 
me. — Bible. 

Though. Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.— 7J. 

Unless. I had fainted unless I Jiad believed. — lb. 

Till. Till civil-suited morn appear. — Milton. 

However. Howe'er the world ffo. — Shakspere. 

Whoever. Whoever he be, he has not acted nobly. 

* Latham gives the following rule for determining the cases in 
which the Subjunctive should be employed. * Insert immediately 
after the conjunction one of the two following phrases : (1) as is 
the ease ; (2) as may or may not be the case. By ascertaining which 
of these two supplements expresses the meaning of the speaker, we 
ascertain the mood of the verb which follows. When the first for- 
mula is the one required, there is no element of doubt, and the verb 
should be in the indicative mood. 1/ (as is the -case) he is pone, I 
must follow him. When the second formula is the one required, there 
is an element of doubt, and the verb should be in the subjunctive 
mood. If (as may or may not be the ease) he be gone, I must fbllow 
him.* — J5R#^. of Eng. Lang., p. 646. The tendency of modern Englieh 
is to get rid of the subjunctive. 
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It most not be supposed that the conjunctions enumerated above 
are always followed by the Subjunctive. Some of them are often 
used with the Indicative, e.g. * If two and two are four.' Here 
there is no uncertainty, and the subjunctive would have been im- 
properly used. 

Not un£requently we find the subjunctive used without 
any introductory pajH^icle, e.g. — 

Had I a sword in my hand, I would slay him. 

Were I not Alexander, I would be Diogenes. 

Be it scroll, or he it book, 

Into it, knight, thou must not look. — Soatt, 

68. The Infinitive Mood (Lat. injinitus, unbounded^ is 
that form of the verb which denotes an action or state with- 
out any reference to an agent, e.g. ' To err is human.' Here 
toerria equivalent to erring or error. The Infinitive has 
no number or person, and might be regarded in some re- 
spects as an Abstract Noun. 

In O.E. the infinitive was treated as a noun. It ended 
in -cm or -en in the Nominative and Accusative Case, and in 
-aiine or -enne in the Dative Case. In the former cases it 
was used without the preposition ' to '; in the Dative it was 
preoeded by *to,** e.g. — 

Nom. and Ace. etan, to eat. 
Dat. to etanne, to eat. 

The Dative of the infinitive is called by some grammarians 
the gerundial infinitive from its resemblance in function to 
the Latin gerund. By others it is called the supine, because 
in some of its functions it resembles the Latin supines. 

When both the simple infinitive and the gerundial in- 
finitive had lost their distinctive terminations, they came to 
be confounded, and it was at this period that the preposition 
* to,' which, as we have seen, properly belongs to the dative 
or gerundial infinitive, came to be attached to the simple 
infinitive, where it is meaningless. 

* Even before the Conquest the distinction was not invariably 
observed, as is dear from the following passage : * Ne wene ge thaet 
ic come sybbe on eorthan to tendanne : ne com ic sybbe to tendofine ac 
an sweord. Ic com sothlice mann asyndrian ongean hys feeder,* &c. 
Matt. X. 36. [Think ye not that I come peace on earth to send : I 
come not peace to send but a sword. I come, indeed, a man [to] 
sunder against his father, &c.] Here, after the same verb * oomej^ 
the infinitive is used with and without < to.* 
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The following passages from the * Anglo-Saxon' Gospels will 
serve to illustrate the difference between the simple infinitive and 
the gerundial infinitive — 

a. Hn ms^ thes his flfiesc ns »yllan (simple infinitive) to etanne 
(gerondial infinitive)? — John vi. 52. [How may this (man) his 
flesh us give to eat 7] 

b. Me gebyrath to wyroawne (gerundial infinitive) thies weorc 
the me sende, tha hwyle the hyt dasg ys : nyht cymth, thonne nan 
man wyroan (simple infinitive) ne mseg. — John iz. 4. [Me it be- 
hoveth to work the work of him which sent me : the nignt oometl^ 
when no man may work.] 

c. And he hig asende godspel to hodigenne ; and he him anweald 
sealde untrumnessa to 1utlanne,9sid, di&oi^\'8QOcneBaAiittoadTif(Emne, 
— Mark iii. 14, 15. [And he them sent the gospel to preach ; and he 
them power gave sicknesses to heal, and devil-sicknesses out to 
drive.] 

d. Hig nsefdon hlaf to etanne. — Mark iii. 20. [They had-not 
bread to eat.] 

e. Gif hw& earan haebbe to gehyranne, — Mark iv. 28. [If any one 
ears have to hear.] 

/. Eart thii the to cnmemie eart? oththe we othres sceolon 
dbidan (simple infinitive)? — Matt. zi. 8. [Art thou he which to 
come art 7 or should we wait for another 7] 

g. Tha naeron alyf ede to eta/nne, — Luke vi. 4. [Which they were 
not allowed to eat.] 

h. And eal seo maenigeo sohte hine to athrmanne. — Luke vi 19. 
[And all the multitude sought him to touch.] 

The Simple iDfinitive is used after auxiliaries, e.g. I may 
go ; he should go ; he might go. 

The Gerundial Inliuitiye may be used~- 

1. As a noun, e.g. — 

To go is impossible (Subj.) 
To reign is worth ambition (Subj.) 
He wished to reign (Dir. Obj.) 
We wished him to go (Indir. Obj.) 

2. To qualify a noun, e.g. — 

We have bread to eatf and water to drink, and clothing to 
put on, 

3. To express purpose after a verb of going or coming (cp. the 
Latin supine in ^iim), e.g. — 

A sower went out to tow his seed. 
I am come to tell you. 
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4. To limit an adjectiye (cp. the Latin supine in -v), e.g. — 

Marvellous to relate. 
Wonderful to iay. 
Quick to forgive. 

The gerundial infinitive is also often used parenthetically, e.g. 
* He soon left, and (to tell you the truth) I was not sorry when be 
went.* 

After hid, da/re^ make, feel, tee, hear, let, the preposition ' to ' 
is omitted before the gerundial infinitive. (See Syntax.) 

Exercises. 

1. What is meant by mood ? 

2. Define indicative mood, subjunctive mood, infinitive mood. 

3. Give instances of imperatives of the first and third person. 

4. Give a list of the words which are commonly followed by the 
Subjunctive Mood. 

6. When is the indicative used after < if ' ? 

6. Name the mood of the verbs in the following passages :— 

a. So silently we seemed to speak, 

So slowly moved about, 
As we had lent her half our powers 
To eke her living oviUSbod, 

h If *twere done when *tis done, then *twere well 
It were done quickly. — Shaktpere, 

0, Weep no more, lady. 

d. She doeth little kindnesses, 

Which most leave undone, or despise. — Loreell, 

e. To be or not to be : that is the question. — Shaktpere. 

/. It is cruelty to beat a cripple with his own crutches.— JV/2crr. 

g» Be swift to hear, slow to speak. — Bible, 

h. There is a time to weep, and a time to laugh. — lb, 

f. He must go. 

k, Betuming were as tedious as go o'er. — Shakipere, 

1, If my aunt were a man, she would be my uncle. 
fli. The Lord judge between thee and me. — Mble, 
n. Be it so. 

o. The apparel oft proclaims the man. — Shalupere, 

p. The ages roll 

Forward ; and forward with them, draw my soul 
Into time's infinite sea, 
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And to be glad or sad I care no more : 
Bat to haFe done, and to have been, before 
I cease to do and be. — Lord Lytton, 

q. If sach there be, wherever 

Beneath the sun he fare [i.e. go] 
He cannot fare amiss. — M. 

r. It were all one 

That I should love a bright particular star 
And hope to wed it. — ShaJupere. 

«. If all the year were playing holidays. 

To sport would be as tedious as to work. — Id, 

t. I do not give you to posterity as a pattern to imitate, but an 
example to deter. — Junius, 

u. [He had not] the heart to conoeiTe, the understanding to 
direct, or the hand to execute. — Id. 

7. In what respects does the simple infinitive differ from the 
gerundial infinitive ? 
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69. A participle (Lat. partidpOy I take part) is a word 
which parties of the nature of a verb and of an adjective^ 
e.g. a living creature, a defocUed general. 

There are only two simple participles in Engliish, the 
Imperfect Actiye and the Perfect Passive. The former ends 
in -ing (O.E. -ende), e.g.Hhe roUing waves,* 'the heaving tide.' 
The latter generally ends in -en or -ed, e.g. ' a spoken word,' 
' a slighted suitor,' and sometimes is identical in form with 
the Infinitive, e.g. * a cut rose,' * a plant put in the ground.' 

In O.E. many participles had a distinctive prefix, viz. ffe, which 
survives in a disg^sed form in yclept (=ge-clept, &om depian, to 
call). 

"With the help of the verbs * have ' and * be ' we may, in 
the case of transitive verbs, have five participial forms. 





ActiTe 


Passiye 


Imperfect . 


Writing 


Being written 


Perfect . 


Having written 


Having been written 


Perfect Progressive 


1 
Having been writing 
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70. Simple participles can be used either attribativelj 
or predicativelT, e.g. * A rolling stone,' * A river gleaming in 
the sun/ ' A defeated general/ ' Defeated again and again, he 
at last beat a retreat.' The compound participles are used 
only predicatively, e.g. — 

Hamng lived in the East, he was familiar with oriental castomfl. 

Hamng been writing all the morning, he was fatigued. 

His money being exhausted, he returned home. 

The tree, having been felled, was cut up and carted away. 

Many adjectives are compounded of participles and pre- 
fixes, e.g. wforgiven, unpremeditated, iUrshaped^ well-bom, 
misbegotten. These should not be treated as participles, 
there being no such verbs as unforgive, unpremeditate, &c. 

In O.E. the perfect participle of a transitive verb was inflected, 
and agreed with the noun which it governed, e.g. < He hnf th man 
gereeorhtne * (he hath man created). Here < geweorhtne ' is the Accu- 
sative Case of < geweorht/ It will readily be understood how such an 
expression as * I have my hands washed * might be changed into * I 
have washed my hands.* 

71. The student should carefully distinguish between 
the imperfect participle, which always qualifies a noun, 
either attributively or predicatively, and the Verbal Honn, 
which also ends in modem English in -ing (O.E. -ung). 
Ck>mp. 'A running sore' (Part.) with *In running along' 
(Verbal Noun). The Verbal Noun denotes action or state. 
It may be used as the Subject or Object of a sentence, and 
may itself govern an objective case, e.g. — 

Seeing is believing. 

He loves hwnting the hare. 

He was fond of hwnting. 

In hunting the deer he was injured. 

In such expressions as ^a hunting whip,* 'a fishing rod,* the 
verbal noun forms part of a compound noun, the parts of whioh 
ought properly to be joined by a hyphen. * A glittering stream ' 
means a stream that glitters ; but *a hunting whip * does not mean 
a whip that huntt ; it means a whip for hunting. 

In Shakspere and the Bible we find such forms as < a dying,' 
'a preparing,* * a brewing.* The a in these expressions is a corrup- 
tion of on or in, and governs the verbal noun which follows. In 
modem English this preposition has been dropped. Johnson wrote 
( My " Lives ** are reprinting,* i.e. ore in reprinting. In stiU more 
modem phrase we say * are being reprinted.* 
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Exercises. 

1. What is a participle ? 

2. Distinguish between simple and compound participles. 

3. Classify the participles of 

(a) A transitive verb. 
(h) An intransitive verb. 

4. Classify the participles and verbal nouns in the following 
passages : — 

a. Forty and six years was this temple in building. — Bible, 

h. All friendship is feigning ; 

All loving is mere folly. — Shakgpere, 

c, The rolling stone gathers no moss. 

d, Gothic architecture is frozen music. 

e, * Finis,* an error or a lie, my friend ; 

Of writing foolish books there is no end. 

/. I go a fishing. — JBihle, 

g. It is the bright day brings forth the adder 

And that craves wary walking. — Shakttpere, 

h. Doubtless the pleasure is as great 

Of being cheated as to cheat. — BvtUr. 

i, I see men as trees walking. — Bible, 

h, I saw her threading beads. 

I, Call you that backing of your friends ? 

A plague upon such backing 1 — Shakspere, 

m. Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale, 

Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man. — Id, 

n. I preached as never sure to preach again, 

And as a dying man to dying men. — Boater, 

o. But O 1 for the touch of a vanished hand. — Tennyson, 

p. Having defeated the Gauls, he returned to Borne. 

q. There is a pleasure sure 

In being mad which.none but madmen know. — Bryden, 

T, There is some ill a-brewing towards my rest. — Skakspere, 

s. Beloved by his friends, and detested by his foes, he died at 
the height of his fame. 

t. Having been writing all the morning, I was somewhat tired. 

Ui Let the galled jade wince, 

Our withers ase unwrung. — Shakgpere, 

V, Borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. — Id, 
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f9. It is a tale 

Told by an idiot, fall of sound and fury. 
Signifying nothing. — Shakspere, 

w. For you and I are past our dancing days. — Id, 

TEHSE. 

78. Tense (Lat. tempua^ time) is that form which a verb 
assumes to indicate (1) the time of the action or state 
denoted by the verb, and (2) the comphteneas or incomplete^ 
nes8 of the action or state. 

As Time is divisible into Past, Pi^esent, and Future, and 
every action may be considered as perfect or imperfect in 
each of these three divisions, we get a sixfold classification 
of the tenses, viz. — 





AotlTO 


PassiTo 


Imperfect 
Present Perfect 


I love I am loving 
I have loved I have been 

loving 


I am loved 
I have been 
loved 


Imperfect 
Past Perfect 


I loved I was loving 
I had loved I * bad been 

loving 


I was loved 
I had been 
loved 


Future • 


f Imperfect 
Perfect 


I shall love I shall be 

loving 
I shall have I shall have 
loved been loving 


I shall be loved 

I shall have 
been loved 



It wiU be observed : 

1. That the only simple tenses, i.e. the only tenses 
formed by inflexion, are the Present Imperfect and the 
Fast Imperfect Active, 

2. That the perfect and future tenses, the progres- 
sive forms active, and the whole of the passive voice are 
compound^ the perfect tenses consistmg of the verb 
* have ' ^ and the perfect participle, the future consisting 

' Verbs of * giving * and * coming,' < rising ' and * falling,' form 
their perfect tenses with < be ' as well as <have,' but with a slight 
change of meaning. Compare < He is gone ' with * He has gone.' 
The perfect formed by means of ' be ' is used to denote the state 
of the Subject, the perfect formed by means of ' have * to denote the 
completeness of the action. 
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of * shall ' or ' will ' and the infinitive, the progressive 
forms consisting of the verb 'be' and the imperfect 
participle, and the passive voice of the verb * be ' and the 
perfect participle. 

3. That the distinction of Perfect and Imperfect is 
independent of time, and relates to the completeness or 
incompleteness of the action or state as conceived in the 
mind. We can think of an action or state as completed 
in the past, present, or f ature. Compare : 

I had writt&n the letter before yon arrived (Past Perf.). 
I hare written the letter and despatched it (Pres. Perf.). 
I shall ha^e written the letter before yon arrive (Fat. P^.). 

In the progressive forms the distinction of Perfect and 
Imperfect does not relate to the action or state denoted by 
the principal verb, but to the state of the sabject of the verb 
as indicated by the auxiliaries. Thus : 

I have been writing si have been engaged in writing. 
I had been writings I had been engaged in writing, and 
soon. 

73. The Present Imperfect Tense is employed (1) to 
describe something going on now, e.g. * He loves me ; ' (2) to 
describe something that goes on r^ularly, e.g. 'He goes 
to school ; * (3) instead of the future, e.g. * He leaves for Paris 
to-morrow ; * (4) instead of the past tense, as when we 
describe some past occurrence as though it were happoiing 
under our eyes, e.g. ' Towards noon Elector Thuriot gains 
admittance; Jlnds De Launay indisposed for surrender; 
nay, disposed for blowing up the place rather. Thuriot 
mounts with him to the battlements : heaps of paving-stones, 
old iron, and missiles lie piled,' &c. (Carlisle's Account of the 
taking of the Bastille). 

The Present Perfect Tense is used to denote that an 
action or state is completed at this present time, e.g. ' I have 
done the deed,' ' He is gone.^ 

The Pa«t Imperfect Tense is used to denote that an 
action or state was going on at some past time, e.g. — 

I lived at Paris = I used to live at Paris. 
I was reading while he ivasjflaying, 

* Here the notion of futurity is expressed not by the verb alone, 
but by the adverb and verb together. 
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The Past Perfect Tense denotes an action or state tliat 
was completed before some other past action or state, e.g. — 

I had written my letter before 70a oommenoed jonrt. 
He was gone before we arrived. 

The Future Imperfect Tense denotes an action or state 
that wiU occur or be going on at some future time, e.g.-» 

I shall go to Paris. 

I shall he going to Paris. 

He wUl he happy. 

In O.E. there was no distinct future tense, the present 
being generally used as a future.^ The auxfliaries 'shful' and 

* will ' were originally principal verbs, ' 8h(M ' meaning to be 
under an obligation, and *v>UL ' meaning to will. ' Shall' is 
now used ezdusively as an auxiliary, but still carries with 
it a sense of obligation in the second and third persons, e.g.^ 

Thon shalt not steal. 
He shall do it. 

' Will ' is still occasionally used as a principal verb, e.g. 

* He does what he wUl] * * whosoever toill be saved' (Qui- 
cunque vult salvus esse) ; * The lusts of your father ye toitt 
do ' (^cXerc irouiv) — John vjii. 44 ; * Be it unto thee even as 
thou wiU ' (^e\€t9)— Matt. xv. 28 ; 'IwiU (OiXio) that thou 
give me,' &c, — Mark iv. 25. The auxiliary * will ' is used to 
express determination in the first pei'son, but mere futurity 
in the second and third. These distinctions will be re- 
membered by means of the following doggrel rhymes :-» 

In the first person simply shall foretells, 
In wiU a threat or else a promise dwells ; 
Shall in the second and the third does threat, 
WiU simply then foretells the future feat. 

It follows that we cannot use either 'shall ' or ' will ' to 
form the future tense in all three persons. The proper 
future tense runs as follows : — 

I shall write 
Thou wilt write 
He will write. 

1 We occasionally, however, find the compound future as in 
modem English, e.g. * Ge nyton on hwylcere tide eower Hlaford 
cunian wyle * XYe know not at what hour your Lord will come] — 
Matt. xziv. 42 ; ' The manneis Sunu w^le cuman * [The bon of jnan 
will come] — Matt. xziv. 44. 
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In interrogation^ however, we use ' shall ' in the second 
person, for 'will' would then appeal too strcMigljto the 
detCTmination of the person addressed. Gomp. 

Shall you go ? 

WUl you go after what I have said ? 

Thore is another pecnliarily connected with the use of 
' shall ' which ought to be noticed. Shall is used to express 
absolute certainty on the part of the speaker. Hence it is 
used in the predictions of Holj Writ, and in the state- 
ment of the necessary truths of geometry, e.g.— r 

Heaven and earth shall pass away. — Bible. 
The two sides shaU he equal. 

The Eutore Perfect Tense denotes an action or state 
which will be completed before some other future action or 
state, e.g. — 

We shall have departed before yon will airive. 

In colloquial English we often use the Future Imperfect 
for the Future Perfect, as we use the Present Imperfect for 
the Future Imperfect : — 

We shall go before you arrive ^ 

We shall have gone before you will arrive. 

HUMBEB. 

74. The Humber of a Verb is that form which it assumes 
to indicate whether its Subject is singular or plural, e.g. ' I 
am,' * we are ; ' * thou art,* * ye are ; ' * he is,' * they are ; ' 
'I was,' 'we were,' &c. Many of our distinctive plural 
forms are now lost. Thus we say, *I write,' *we write,' 
* I wrote,' 'we wrote,' making no difference in form between 
the singular and plural. 

It is customary for soTereigns, editors, and preadiers to 
use the plural of the first person when speaking of them- 
selves in their respective official capacities, e.g. — 

Rich, We are amazed ; and thnB long have we stood 
To watch the fearful bending of thy knee. 
Because we thought owrself^y lawful king ; 
And if we be, how dare thy joints forget 
To pay their awful duty to owr presence ? . . 

Shakspere, Rich, n., iii. 3. 

Given under our hand and seal. 
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75. The Person of a verb is that form which it assumes 
to indicate whether its subject is the person speaking (the 
first person), or the person spoken to (the second person), or 
the person or thing spoken of ^the third person), e.g. I am 
(Ist pers.) ; thou art (2nd pers.) ; he is (3rd pers.). 

The person-endings of verbs were originally pronouns which, in- 
stead of being placed before the verb, as our present subject pro- 
nouns are, were placed aiter it. 

The ending of the firftt person singular was originally -m,of which 
the only trace surviving in English is found in a-i/i. Cp. Lat. 
sum (I am), amei7» (I may love), Qreek eimi (I am). This m was 
undoubtedly connected with the m in our existing pronouns of the 
first person, me, my, mine. 

The ending of the second person singular is now -«f, but was 
originally -^, e^., thou hast, thou writest, thou lovedst, dec. This 
termination, wluch has been lost altogether by the subjunctive, is 
probably a degraded form of a pronoun of the second person. Cp. 
the th in tlwuy the t in the Latin pronoun tti, and the » in the Greek 
pronoun 9u, Traces of the original ending are to bo found in 
art, wilt, and shalt. 

The ending of the third person singular is -tht of which •# is a 
softened form, e.g., * He praye^A best who love^Abest,* *He love* me.' 
It represents a pronoun of the third person. Compare the th in 
thaX and this. 

In O.E. the indicative present plural ended in -th in all three 
persons; the plurals of the past indicative and the subjunctive 
tenses ended in -on. In M.E. the termination -en was used in the 
plural of aU the tenses, e.g. — 

But whanne the bischopis and mynystris hadd^n seen hym 
the! cried^H and seid^T^, Crucifie, crucifie hym. — John 
xix. 6, Wiclifa Versien, 

Te wittf7» not whanne the tyme is. — Mark xiii. 33. 

Ben Jonson says : * The persons plural keep the terminations of 
the first person singular. In former times, till about the reign of 
Henry VIII., they were wont to be formed by adding -en ; thus, — 

loven, sayen, complainen. 

But now (whatsoever is the cause) it hath quite grown out of 
use, and liiat other so generally prevailed, that I dare not to pre- 
sume to set this afoot again : albeit (to tell you my opinion) i am 
persuaded that the lack hereof, well considered, will be found a 
blemish to our tongue. For considering time suidperso^i be, as it 
were, the right and left hand of a verb, what can the maiming 
bring else, but a laming to the whole body?* 
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Exercises. 

1. Wlukt is meant by the Perfect Tenses ? 

2. Classify the tenses. 

3. Show that this classification is applicable to the progressive 
or continuous forms of the verb. 

4. Name the tenses of the verbs in the following passages : — 

0. I wandered lonely as a doad 

That floats on high o'er vales and hills. — Wordsrvorth. 

h. He was speaking as I entered. 

0. Shall you go to see him ? 

d. The gale had sighed itself to rest. 

e. I will listen to your song. 
/. Will you permit me to go ? 
</. Shall you go yourself ? 

k. He had learnt his lesson before he went to school. 

i. He leaves school next Christmas. 

Jt. We had been strolling on the moor when we met him. 

1. He was come now to the gate. 

m. If thou wilt, thou canst make me clean. — Bible. 

^^ A pious man was duly brought 

To shrieve the dying. 

o. We shall have been waiting there an hour before the coach 
comes in. 

jf. Ye shall see my face no more. 
q. He is working in the garden. 

r. Five times outlawed had he been , 

By England's king and Scotia's queen. 

6. What is meant by Number and Person in the case of verbs 7 

6. What parts of the verb have distinctive personal endings in 
modem Snglidi 7 

7. What was the origin of these endings 7 

COirJUGATION. 

76. To COl\]tlgate a verb is to arrange in order its 
various forms according to their mood, tense, person, and 
number. 
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Verbs are classified for this purpose according to the way 
in which they form their past tense. Verbs that form their 
past tense by a change of the radical vowel are called Strong 
Verbs, e.g. — 



Pre3. 


Past. 


Perf. Part. 


write 


wrote 


written 


fall 


fell 


fallen 


draw 


drew 


drawn 



The perfect participle of these verbs formerly ended in 
-en. In some cases this ending is altered into -ne, &s in 
done^ gone ; in others it is dropped altogether. 

Verbs that form their past tense by the addition of -d, -t, 
or -ed to the root are called Weak Verbs. The perfect parti- 
ciple of these verbs ends in -d or -f , e.g. — 



Pres. 


Past. 


Perf, Part. 


love 


loved 


loved 


build 


built 


built 


gird 


girt 


girt 



The origin of the distinctive ending of the past tense of weak 
verbs is to be found in the ancient mode of forming the perfect 
tense by reduplication, e.g. Lat. onrro, I run ; cuatrriy I have run. 
The purpose of reduplication was obviously to give the impression 
that the action is thimntgldy done. In Latin and Greek instances 
of reduplication are common, but in English the only surviving 
traces of it are did^ the past tense of do^ and hight (originally h6ht), 
the post tense of hMan, to be called. This reduplication was ao* 
companied by a modification of the root-vowel. 

In modem English the reduplicated syllable has been dropped, 
but the modification of the root-vowel which accompanied it has 
been retained. (See § 15.) 

The -<2 of the past tense of weak verbs represents the O.E. -de^ 
which is a contraction of dede, the reduplicated past of do^ so that 
I loved ^ I love-did \ thou lomdst^thon, lore-didift. As the past 
tense of weak verbs is formed by the addition of a suffix, which is 
itself the past of a strong verb, the strong verbs are to be re- 
garded as the more ancient. All our primitive or root verbs belong 
to the strong cla^s ; all our derivative and borrowed verbs belong to 
the weak.' The weak verbs are sometimes called regular, because 
they all form their past tense in the same way ; but the name is ob- 
jectionable, because it implies that the strong verbs are irregular, 
whereas they iJao follow laws, though the laws are not so obvious. 



' Ben Jonson speaks of the class of weak verbs as 'the common 
inn to lodge every stranger and foreign guest.* 

Q 
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77. COHFLETE COlTJir&ATIOir OF A TAAHSiriVE 

YEBB. 

ACTIVE VOICE, 

Indicative KoocL 



r 



-8 



I 



Present Imperfect. 

Simple Form, 

1. I love We love 

2. Thou lovest Te love 

3. He loveth or loves They love 

Progressive Form, 

1. I am loving We are loving 

2. Thou art loving Ye are loving 

3. He is loving Tbey are loving 

Past Imperfect. 

Simple Form, 

1. I loved We loved 

2. Thou lovedst Ye loved 

3. He loved They loved 

Progressive Form. 

1. I was loving We were loving 

2. Thou wast loving Ye were loving 

3. He was loving They were loving 

Future Imperfect. 

Simple Form, 

1. I shall love We shall love 

2. Thou wilt love Ye will love 

3. He will love They will love 

Progressive Form, 

1 . 1 shall be loving We shall be loving 

2. Thou wilt be loving Ye will be loving 

3. He will be loving They will be loving 



si 

I 
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rBBSBNT PBRFBCT. 

Simjjis Form. 

1. I have loved We have loved 

2. Thou hast loved Ye have loved 

3. He has loved They have loved 

ProQre$9we Form, 

1. I have heen loving We have heen loving 

2. Thou hast been loving Te have been loving 
8. He has been loving They have been loving 

Past Pbrfbct. 

Sim,j)le Form, 

1. I had loved We had loved 

2. Thou hadst loved Ye had loved 
8. He had loved They had loved 

Progreaive Form, 

1. I had been loving - We had been loving 

2. Thou hadst been loving Ye had been loving 
8. He had been loving They had been loving 

FUTURB PbRPBOT. 

Simple Form, 

1. I shall have loved We shall have loved 

2. Thou wilt have loved Ye will have loved 
8. He will have loved They will have loved 

Progressive Form, 

1. I shall have been loving We shall have been loving 

2. Thou wilt have been loving Ye will have been loving 
8. He will have been loving They will have been loving 



Imperative Mood. 

Prbsbnt Impbrfbot. 
2. Love (thou) ; Love (ye), 

PRBSB17X PBBFBOT. 

(Wanting in this verb.*) 



• A few verbs allow of a Present Perfect Imperative, Thus we 
say, * Begone,* * Have done.' 

02 
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Subjunctive Mood. 



Pbesbnt Impebfbgt. 



Simple, 



CQ 



■4^ 
O 

«M 
H 



1. If I love If we love 

2. If thou love If ye love 

3. If he love If they love 

' Progressive. 

1. If I be loving If we be loving 

2. If thou be loving If ye be loving 

3. If he be loving If they be loving 

Past Imperfect. 



Siuf^le, 

I 1. If I loved If we loved 

^ 2. If thou lovedst If ye loved 

o y 3. If he loved If they loved 



S, Progressive. 

B 

1. If I were loving If we were loving 

2. If thou wert loving If ye were loving 

3. If he were loving If they were loving 



Future Imperfect. 

Simjfle, 

1. If I should love If we should love 

2. If thou shouldst love If you should love 

3. If he should loye If they should love 

Progressive, 

1. If I should be loving If we should be loving 

i 2. If thou shouldst be loving If ye should be loving 
^3. If he should be loving If they should be loving 
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Pbssbkt Perfect. 

' Simple. 

1 . If I have loved If we have loved 

2. If thou have loved If ye have loved 

3. If he have loved If they have loved 

JProffTdiaire Ihrtn, 

1 . If I have been lovingp If we have been loving 

2. If thou have been loving If ye have been loving 

3. If he have been loving If they have been loving 

Past Perfect. 

Simple, 

1 . If I had loved If we had loved 

2. If thou hadst loved If ye had loved 

3. If he had loved If they had loved 

Proffresfire, 

1 . If I had been loving If we had been loving 

2. If thou hadst been loving If ye had been loving 

3. If he had been loving If they had been loving 

Future Perfect. 

Simple, 

1. If I should have loved If we should have loved 

2. If thou shouldst have loved If ye should have loved 

3. If he should have loved If they should have loved 

Progressive. 

1. If I should have been lov- If we should have been loving 
ing 

2. If thou shouldst have been If ye should have been loving 
loving 

3. If he flhould have been lov- If they should have been loving 
. ing 

Infinitive Mood. 



Simple, 
loaperfect . • • ■ love 
Perfect .... have loved 
Gerundial Infinitive Imperf. to love 
Gerundial Infinitive Perfect to have loved 



Progressive. 
be lo^ing 
have been loving 
to be loving 
to have been loving 



Participles 

Simple. Progressive. 

Imperfect .... loving I 

Perfect .... having loved | having been loving 

Yerbal Vonn. 

Loving 
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PASSIVE VOICE. 



PASSIVE VOICE, 



Indicative Kood. 



o 
JO 

I 



r 



Presbnt Impebfbct. 



1. I am loved ' 

2. Thou art loved 

3. He is loved 



1. I was loved 

2. Thou wast loved 

3. He was loved 



We are loved 
Ye are loved 
They are loved 



Past Ihpebfegt. 



We were loved 
Ye were loved 
They were loved- 



FUTUBE IMPEBFEGT. 



1. I shall be loved 

2. Thou wilt be loved 
V3, He will be loved 



We shall be loved 
Ye will be loved 
They will be loved 



H 



Present Perfect. 



1. I have been loved 

2. Thou hast been loved 

3. He has been loved 



We have been loved 
Ye have been loved 
They have been loved 



Past Pebfect. 



1. I had been loved 

2. Thou hadst been loved 

3. He had been loved 



We had been loved 
Ye had been loved 
They had been loved 



FuTUBE Perfect. 



1. I shall have been loved 

2, Thou wilt have been loved 
\3. He will have been loved 



We shall have been loved 
Ye will have been loved 
They will have been loved 



Imperative Kood. 

Prbs. 2. Be (thou) loved ; Be (ye) loved. 



uT^® I*^ogressive Form is rarely used in the Passive Voice. 

buch forms as * I am being loved,' * I was being loved,' * I shall be 

being loved/ are very awkward, and it is questionable whether they 

re English at aU. -^ ' ^ ^ 
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Subjunotiye Mood. 

/ Prbsemt Impebfect. 

1. If I be loved If we be loved 

2. If thou be loved If ye be loved 

3. If he be loved If they be loved 

g I Past Impbbfbgt. 

1. If I were loved If we were loved 

2. If thou wert loved If ye were loved 
^3. If he were loved If they were loved 

FUTUBB ImPEBFECT. 

i. If I should be loved If we should be loved 

2. If thou shouldst be loved If ye should be loved 

V 3. If iie should be loved If they should be loved 

Pbesent Perfect. 

1. If I have been loved If we have been loved 

2. If thou have been loved If ye have been loved 

3. If he have been loved If they have been loved 

Past Pebfect. 

1. If I had been loved If we had been loved 
^ / 2. If thou hadst been loved If ye had been loved 
"^ 3. If he had been loved If they bad been loved 



1 



o 



I 



Future Pebfect. 

1. If I should have been loved If we should have been loved 

2. If thou shouldst have been If ye should have been loved 
loved 

3. If he should have been loved If they should have been 
\ loved 

Infinitive Mood. 

Imperfect be loved 

Perfect have been loved 

Gerundial Infinitive Imperfect to be loved 

Gerundial Infinitive Perfect to have been loved 



Participles. 

Imperfect, being loved. 
Pedect, having been loved. 
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STRONG VERBS. 



STBOVG YEBBS. 



78. The stroDg verbs may be classified as lollops — 

I. Verbs which modify the root-vowel to form the past 
imperfect tense, and form the perfect participle in -en (rr -n. 



Present Part Perfect 
Imperfect Imperfect Participle 



Present Pagt Perfect 
Imperfect Imperfect Participle 



arise 


arose 


arisen 


hide 


hid 


hidden 


bear 


bare or 


borne 


hold 


held 


holden or 


(Jbo carry) 


bore 








held 


bear 


bore 


bom 


lie 


lay 


lien or lain 


{to give 






ride 


rode 


ridden 


birth to) 






rise 


rose 


risen 


beget 


begat 


begotten 


see 


saw 


seen 


bid 


bade <?r bad bidden 


seethe 


sod 


sodden or 


bite 


bit 


bitten 






sod 


blow (to 


blew 


blown 


shake 


shook 


shaken 


bloom) 






shear 


shore 


shorn 


blow {of 


blew 


blown 


shrink 


shrank 


shrunken 


wind) 










or shrunk 


break 


broke or 


broken 


shrive 


shrove 


shriven 




brake 




sink 


sank 


sunken or 


chide 


chid 


chidden 






sunk 


choose 


chose 


chosen 


slay 


slew 


slain 


cleave 


clave or 


cloven or 


smite 


smote 


smitten 




clove 


cleft 


speak 


spoke 0r 


spoken 


draw 


drew 


drawn 




spake 




drink 


diimk 


drunken or 


steal 


stole 


stolen 






drunk 


stride 


strode 


stridden 


drive 


drave or 


driven 


strike 


struck or 


stricken or 




drove 






strake 


struck 


eat 


ate or eat 


eaten 


strive 


strove 


striven 


fall 


fell 


fallen 


swear 


swore or 


sworn 


fly 


flew 


flown 




sware 




forbid 


forbade 


forbidden 


take 


took 


taken 


forget 


forgot 


forgotten 


tear 


tore or tare torn 


forgive 


forgave 


forgiven 


thrive 


throve 


thriven 


forsake 


forsook 


forsaken 


throw 


threw 


thrown 


freeze 


froze 


frozen 


tread 


trod 


trodden 


get 


got 


gotten or 


wear 


wore 


worn 






got 


weave' 

■ 


wove 


woven or 


give 


gave 


given 






wove 


grow 


grew 


grown 


write 


wrote 


written 



STRONa YEEBS. 
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II. Verbs fJbhich modify the root-vowel to form ihe pent 
imperfect^ and drop the ending -en in the perfect participle. 



abide 


abode 


abode 


run 


ran 


run 


awake 


awoke 


awoke or 


shine 


shone 


shone 






awaked 


shoot 


shot 


shot 


begin 


began 


begun 


sing 


sang 


sung 


behold 


beheld 


beheld 


sit 


sat 


sat 


bind 


bound 


bound 


slide 


slid 


slid 


bleed 


bled 


bled 


sling 


slung 


slung 


breed 


bred 


bred 


slink 


slunk 


slunk 


climb 


clomb or 


climbed 


spin 


span 


spun 




climbed 




spring 


sprang 


sprung 


cling 


clung 


clung 


spit 


spat 


spit 


come 


came 


come 


stand 


stood 


stood 


dig 


dug 


dug<w 


stave 


stove 


stove 






digged 


stick 


stuck 


stuck 


feed 


fed 


fed 


sting 


stung 


stung 


fling 


flung 


flung 


stink 


stank or 


stunk 


fight 


fought 


fought 




stunk 




grind 


ground 


ground 


string 


strung 


strung 


hang (of 


hung 


hung 


swim 


swam 


swum 


things) 






swing 


swung 


swung 


lead 


led 


led 


wake 


woke 


waked 


meet 


met 


met 


win 


won 


won 


read 


read (pr. 


read (pr. 


wind 


wound 


wound 




red) 


red) 


wring 


wrung 


wrung 


ring 


rang 


rung 








III. 


Verbs which at pres 


ent are 


alike in 


the present 


imperfect and poet imperje. 


ct, and 


drop the 


participial 


ending -( 


en. 


• 








bet 


bet 


bet 


put 


put 


put 


bid (offer 


)bid 


bid 


rid 


rid 


rid 


burst 


burst 


burst 


set 


set 


set 


cast 


cast 


cast 


shed 


shed 


shed 


cost 


cost 


cost 


shut 


shut 


shut 


cut 


cut 


cut 


slit 


slit 


slit 


hit 


hit 


hit 


spread 


spread 


spread 


hnrt 


hurt 


hurt 


thrust 


thrust 


thrust 


let 


let 


let 









WEAK TEBBS. 

The weak verbs may be classified as follows — 

I. Verbs which form their poAt imperfect tense and their 
perfect participle in -ed or -c?, e*g. — 

love loved loved 
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WEAK VERBS. 



II. Verbs which contract the -ed into *t without vowel- 
change. 



bend 


bent 


bent 


lend 


lent 


lent 


blend 


blent 


blent 


rend 


rent 


rent 


build 


built 


built 


send 


sent - 


sent 


gild 


gilt 


gilt 


spend 


spent 


spent 


gird 


girt 


girt 


wend 


went 





MIXED VERBS. 

I. Verbs which modify the root-vowel to form the past 
imperfect tervse^ but form the perfect participle in -d or -f. 



bereave bereft 


bereft 


leap 


leaped or 


leaped or 


beseech besought besought 




leapt 


. leapt 


bring brought 


brought 


leave 


left 


left 


buy bought 


bought 


lose 


lost 


lost 


catch caught 


caught 


mean 


meant 


meant 


cleave cleft or 


cleU or 


reave 


reft 


reft 


(split) clave 


cloven 


say- 


said 


said 


cleave (a^- clave or 


cleaved 


seek 


sought 


sought 


here to) cleaved 




seU 


sold 


sold 


creep crept 


crept 


shoe 


shod 


shod 


deal dealt 


dealt 


sweep 


swept 


swept 


dream dre-amed 


or dreamed cw' 


teach 


taught 


taught 


dreamt 


dreamt 


tell 


told 


told 


feel felt 


felt 


think 


thought 


thought 


aee fled 


fled 


weep 


wept 


wept 


hear heard 


heard 


work 


wroughtor wrought or 


keep kept 


kept 




worked 


worked 


kneel knelt 


knelt 








II. Verbs which/oUow the 


weaJs ( 


conjttgation 


in the past 


imperfect and the strong in thi 


J perfect participle, 


e.g.— 


lade laded 


laden 


show 


showed 


shown 


mow mowed 


mown 


sow 


sowed 


sown 


rive rived 


riven 


strew 


strewed 


strewed or 


saw sawed 


sawn 






strewn 


sew sewed 


sewn 


wax 


waxed 


waxen 


The following verbs are i 


low weaJc, btU were 


originally 


strong^^ 










ache ached (ok) 




ached (oke) 




blind blinded (blent) 




blinded (y-blent) 


carve < 


sarved (carf ) 




carved (carven) 


climb climbed (clomb 


) 


climbed (clomben) 


clothe clothed (clad) 




clothed (y-clad) 


crow,^ crowed (crew) 




crowed (crown^ 
delv«i (delven) 


delve delved (delf ) 





MIXED VERBS. 
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dread 

drown 

fare 

fill 

fold 

fret 

fetch 

gnaw 

grave 

hang 

heat 

heave 

help 

hew 

knit 

laugh 

melt 

pitch 

reach 

eeethe 

sew 

shape 

shear 

sleep 

snow 

starve 

spend 

squeeze 

st^retoh 

sweat 

swell 

walk 

weep 

yield 



dreaded (drad) 
drowned (dreint) 
fared (fore) 
filled (f ulle) 
folded (fald) 
fretted (frat) 
fetched (fet) 
gnawed (gnow) 
graved (grove) 
hanged or hung (heng) 
heated (het) 
heaved (hove or heft) 
helped (help) 
hewed (hew) 
knitted (knot) 
laughed (lough) 
melted (molt) 
pitched (pight) 
reached (raught) 
seethed (sod) 
sewed (seu) 
shaped (shope) 
sheared (shore) 
Bleeped or slept (slep) 
snowed (snewed) 
starved (starf) 
spended (sped) 
squeezed (squoze) 
stretched (straught) 
sweated (swot) 
swelled (swol) 
walked (walk) 
weeped or wept (wep) 
yielded (yald) 



dreaded (a-drad) 
drowned (a-drent) 
fared (y-fare) 
filled (y.fuld) 
folded (folden) 
fretted (fretten) 
fetched (fought) 
g^nawed (g^nawn) 
graved (graven) 
hanged <vhung (y-honge) 
heated or heat (i-het) 
heaven (hoven) 
helped (holpeu) 
hewed (hewn) 
knitted (knit) 
laughed (i-lowe) 
melted (molten) 
pitched (y-pight) 
reached (i-raught) 
seethed (sodden) 
sewed (sewn) 
shaped (shapen) 
sheared (shorn) 
sleeped or slept 
snowed 
starved 

spended (y-sped) 
squeezed (squozen) 
stretched (straighten) 
sweated (sweaten) 
swelled (swollen) 
walked 

weeped or wept 
yielded (yolden) 



The following verbs are now etrong^ hut were fon^ierly 
weaJc — 
betide betid betid spit spat 07* spit spat 



dig 

hide 

stick 



dug 
hid 
stuck 



dug 

hidden 

stuck 



wear 



<?r spet 
wore 



worn 



The participles lorn and forlorn are formed from the obsolete 
verb ledmn, to lose, perf. part, loren, Gomp./9ior0M a frozen, from 
fireoiant to freeze. Tiffhtt dittranghtt and gtraight, are respectively 
the perfect participles of tiOt dUtractf and ttretch, but are now used 
only as adjectives. Many old participles are preserved in compound 
adjective forms, e.g. wtAm^^B unknown, from otith, perf. puii. of 
ewnnan, to know; iU-gotten; mUbegotten; unkemjfU from comb; 
unborn, from bear ; unbidden^ from bid ; ^mtkriftf from thHve ; bed* 
ridden is a corruption of O.B. bed-rida (rida, a rider, knight). 



92 STRONO AND WEAK VERBS. 

Exercises. 

1. Classify the verbs as strong or weak in the following pas- 
sages — 

tf. We forded the river and clomb the high hill. — Byron, 

h. And yet he glanced not up, nor waved his hand, 
Nor bad farewell, but sadly rode away. — Tennyson. 

e. And all this throve until I wedded thee. — Id. 

d. And all his kith and kin 
Clave to him. — Id. 

e. When Adam dalve [delved] and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ? 

/. And Jacob abode with Laban. — Bible. 

g. Ice-chained in its headlong tract 

Have I seen a cataract, 
All throughout a wintry noon. 
Hanging in the silent moon ; 
All throughout a sun-bright even, 
Like the sapphire gate of heaven ; 
Spray and wave, and drippings frore. 
For a hundred feet and more 
Caught in air there to remain 
Bound in winter's crystal chain.— J. Williams. 

h. It snewed in his hous of mete and drynk. — Chaucer. 

i. A clerk ther was of Oxenford also, 

That unto log^k hadde long igo. — Id. 

k. And when he rood men might his bridel heare 

Gyngle in a whistlying wynd so clere. — Id. 

h Ful semely aftur hire mete she raught. — Id, 

m. And thereon heng a broch of gold ful schene.^-Id. 

2. Give the past imperfect tense and perfect participle of the 
following verbs : stick, grind, wink, ring, forbear, wring, swear, 
seethe, sting, smite, weave. 

3. Give instances of (a) verbs formerly weak now strong, 
(^) formerly strong now weak. Account where you can for the 
changes. 

4. Classify the strong verbs, as far as you can, according to 
their vowel changes. 



PABSING OF FINITE VERBS. 
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THE PAB8IHG OP PIHITB YEBB8. 

79. In parsing finite verbs we should state—* 

1. Whether the verb be transitive or intransitive.' 

2. The voice, if passive. 

3. The moody tense, number, and person. 

^ 4. The syntactical relations in which the verb stands 
to its subject. 

The compound tenses should be parsed as though thej 
were simple. 

The autumn i$ old, 

The sere leaves are flying \ 
He hath gathered up gold, 

And now he U dying: 

Old Age, hegin sighing. 



Word 


Class 


Inflexions 


Syntactical Rslations 


is 


Verb, intrans., 
copulative 


indic. ; pres. 
imperf. 
tense; 3rd 
per.; sing. 

indic; pres. 
imperf. 
prog.; 3rd 
per.; plu. 


agreeing with its 
subj. * autumn * 

agreeing with its 
subJ. * leaves' 

agreeing with its 
subject *he' 


are flying 


Verb, intrans. 


hath gathered 


Verb, trans. 


indic. ; pres. 
pf . tense ; 
8rd per.; 
sing. 


is dying 


Verb, intrans. 


indic. ; pres. 
imperf. 
prog.; 3rd 
per.; sing. 


agreeing with its 
subj. * he' 


begin 


Verb, trans. 


iraper.; pres. 
imperf. 
tense; 2nd 
per.; sing. 


agreeing with its 
subj. * thou,' un* 
derstood 



' Copulative verbs— like * be,' * become,' * continue,' * remain ' 

are intransitive, but should be further described as copulative. 
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Exercises. 

Parse the finite verbs in the following passages — 

a. I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o'er vales and hills, 
When aU at once I saw a crowd, 
A host of golden daffodils. — WordtwortK 

b. My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I had drunk. 

Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains. — Keat», 

c. We look before and after, 

And pine for what is not : 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught ; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 

SheUejf. 

d. Howe'er it be, it seems to me 

*Tis only noble to be good. — Tennyson. 

e. Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. — Shuhtpere, 

f. Now see I by thine eyes that this is done. — Tennyton, 

g. If pride were his, 'twas not their vulgar pride 
Who in their base contempt the great deride ; 
But, if that spirit in his soul had place. 

It was the jealous pride that shuns disgrace. 

h. Cursed be the social lies that warp us from the living truth. 

J^wyion, 
i, I have been abased. 

k, 1 shall have been here ten years at Christmas. 

Z. As it were with shame she blushes. — Tennyson, 

m. If such a man there be, where'er 

Beneath the sun and moon he fare [i.e. go], 
He cannot fare amiss. — Lord Lytton, 

n. 1 had fainted unless I had believed to see the goodness of the 
Lord in the land of the living. — Bible, 

0, Speak I though this soft warm heart, once free to hold 
A thousand tender pleasures, thine and mine. 
Be left more desolate, more dresyy cold. 
Than a forsaken bird's nest filled with snow 
'Mid its own bush of leafless eglantine — 
Speak ! that my torturing doubts their end may know. 

Wordsworth, 



PAB8ING. 
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PABsnre of nrFnrrnvES, pabtig ipibs, avd 

yEBBAL SXTBSTAHnTES. 

80. In parsing the infinitiye state — • 

1. Whether the verb be transitive or intransitive. 

2. Active or passive ; perfect or imperfect. 

3. Its syntactical relations : whether Subject^ Direct 
Object, or Indirect Object; whether governed by an- 
other verb, or nsed to qualify a noun or adjectivCi ^c. 

N.£. — ^Iniinitives have no nnmber or person. 

In parsmg participles state — 

1. Whether formed from transitive or intranative 
verbs. 

2. Active or passive; imperfect or perfect. 

3. Syntactical relations, whether qualifying attribu- 
tively or predicatively. 

Example. 

^Having completed my drawing, I went to see mj brother 
feUing his oaks ; but a shower came on and compelled 
me to turn back. I returned thoroughly exhausted^ and 
was glad to amuse myself with turning iyret tiie pages 
of a novel.' 



Wocd 


ClaaB 




J^ynttctlHa BelAtioiis 


having com- 


Verb, trans. 


Perf. parti- 


qualifying «I* pre- 


pleted 




ciple 


dicatively 


to see 


'19 M 


Geruid. in- 
fin. im- 
perf. 


gov. by * went • 


felling 


n n 


Imperf. par- 


qualifying 'bro- 






ticiple 


ther' predica- 
tively 


to tun 


Verb, intrans. 


Genind. in- 


ind. obj., gov. by 






fin. im- 


* compelled ' 






perf. 






Verb, trans. 


Participle 


qualifying • I * pre- 






perf.,pas- 


dicatively 






sive voice 




tuning 


Noui, verbal 


8rd person, 


obj. case, gov. by 






sing. 


•with*; govern- 






• 


ing, in virtue of 
its verbal force, 








'pages' 



93 ANOMALOUS VERBS. 

ExerdBes. 

Parse the infinitives and participles in the following passages : — 

a. Thus done the tales, to bed they creep, 

B7 whispering winds soon lulled asleep. — MUton. 

h. Hence, vain deluding joys. 

The brood of folly without father bred ! — Id, 

e. The shrivelled wing, 

Scathed by what seemed a star, 
And proved, alas, no star, but withering fire, 
Is worthier than the wingless worm*s desire 

For nothing fair or far. — Lord Lytton, 

d. To spend too much time in studies is sloth. — Bacon, 

e. There's little to' earn and many to keep. — Mngfley* 

f. Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest . . . 
Gome I to speak in Caesar's funeral. — Skakspere, 

g. Bid me to live, and I will live 

Thy Protestant to be ; 
Or bid me love, and I will give 
A loving heart to thee. — Serrici, 

h. Bid him go and tell his sister to come. 

i, O, pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth. — Shakspore, 

Passion, I see, is catching. — Id, 

k Having been defeated once, he did not seek another engage- 
ment. 

I, To seek philosophy in Scripture is to seek the dead among the 
living. 

m. We shall often talk of this in days to come. 

n. My story beinff don^ 

She gave me for my pains a world of sighs. — Skakspere, 

0, Teaching is the best way of learning. 

p, I told him to ask his friend to come/ 

q. He was commanded to depart. 

r. Our greatest glory is not in never falling, but in rising every 
time we fall. — Confiiciut, 

s, A man lives by believing something, not by debating and 
arguing about many things. — Qx/rlyle, 

ANOHALOirS VEBBS. 

81. Some verbs are complete in their tenses, but deviate 
in some respects from the conjugation of both strong and 
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weak verbs. Others, as 'must' and 'ought/ are defectire 
in certain moods and tenses. Both classes may be called 
Anomalous ; the latter is commonly called Defectiye. 

BE. 

(Principal Verb and Anziliaiy.) 

82. The verb be is compounded of parts of four distinct 
verbs. Comp. am, are, he, was. 

Indieatiye Hood. 

Pbbsbnt Ihpbbfect. 

1. I am We are 

2. Thon art Ye are 

3. He is They are 

Past Imperfect. 

1. I was We were 

2. Thou wast Ye were 
8. He was They were 

Subjunctive. 
Pbbsbnt Impbbfbct. 

1. If I be If we be 

2. If thou be If ye be 

3. If he be If they be 

Past Imperfect. 

1. If I were If we were 

2. If thou wert If ye were 
8. If he were If they were 

Imperative. 

2. Be thou Be ye 

Inflictive. 

Simple Infin. Imperfect Be Perf. Have been. 

Gerundial Infin. Imperfect To be Perf. To have been. 

Participles. 

Imperfect Being 
Perfect Having been 

The compound tenses are regular. 

An (O.B. eom). The -m is a trace of an old pronoun of the 
first person. Cp. me, Lat. sum, &c« 
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We had formerly another form of the present tense, viz. 

I be We be 

Thou beest Ye be 

He be They be 

It still snrvives in provincial English, and traces of it may be 
found in the A. V. of the Bible, e.g. — 

The Philistines be upon thee. 

We be twelve brethren, sons of one father. 

Art (O.E. eart). The -t represents an old pronoun of the second 
person. Comp. Ger. du W«*=thou art ; wil^, shal^. 

Is has lost its old pronominal sufiiz 'th. Comp. Ger. «r M^»he 
is ; Lat. etty &c. 

Are (Scandinavian aron). The O.E. plural was tind or tindon. 
Are never occurs in O.E. It was introduced by the Danes. 

Was (O.E. w^s), the past tense of wesan, to be. Comp. Ger. 
gewesen t^heen. 

Wast. The old form was wdre, Wert, which is sometimes used 
as a past tense, was evidently formed from Wi^e, 

Were (O.E. w^ron). 

In O.E. negative forms of the verb * be ' are of common occur- 
rence, e.g. nam s am not. 

83. The verb he is used : 

1. As a principal verb in the sense of to exist, e.g.— 

God was, and is, and ever wUl be. 
Before Abraham was I am. — Bible. 

2. As a principal verb to express either ahsohUe iden- 
tity or the relation of a thing to its class, e.g.^-« 

Two and two are four, 
John is a soldier. 
Soldiers are men. 
Men are bipeds. 

The verb discharges this function when used with an 
adjective t3 form the predicate : 

He I* goods 

He belongs to the class of things called good. 

3. As the cmscUiary of the Passive Voice, e.g.— 
He is beaten, 

4. As the auxiliary of the perfect tenses of verbs of 

going and coming, &c,^ e.g. — 

He is gone. 
We are come. 
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5. As' a mood auxiliary, having tlis force of obligch 
tian or intetUumy e.g.-» 

He is to be shot 'to>morrow. 

84. HAVE. 

(Principal Verb and Auxiliary.) 
Only two tenses of this verb are irregular. 

Indicative Hood. 

Present Imperfect. 

1. I have We have 

2. Thou hast Ye have 

3. He has They have 

Past Imperfect. 

1. I had We had 

2. Thou hadst Ye had 

3. He had They had 

Haitnhavest 
Hai shaves 
Had shaved 

85. The verb have is used — 

1. A$a transitive verb in the sense of to possees, e.g.— - 
He has a book. 

2. Aa the tense auocUiary of the perfect tenses, e.g.^- 
He has strack the target. 

3. As a mood auxiliary of ohUgation, e.g. — 
He has to leani his lesson before he oan play. 

In this construction some may prefer to regard has as a transi- 
tive verb governing the gerundial infinitive which follows. 

In O.E. negative forms, such as nave = have not, 
nast = hast not, nath = hath not, <kc., are of common occur- 
rence. 

86. 0WE.1 

Indicative. 

Present Imperfect Tense. 

1. I owe. We owe. 

2. Thou owest Ye owe 

8. He owes They owe 

^ Ofve is now conjugated regularly when it means to he in debt* 

b2 
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PABT lMt>BBFECT TBNSE. 

(Used as an auxiliary with both past and present meaning.) 

1. I ought We ought 

2. Thou oughtest Ye ought 

3. He ought They ought 

Owe is from the O.E. dgaUy to own, possess. Hence the secondary 
meanings, *to have as a duty,' *to owe.' The verb own is another 
form of Agan, The adjective own is the perfect participle of Agcm. 
Owe is often used in the sense oipoMeiiin Shakspere, e.g. — 
I am not worthy of the wealth I owe. 

AWz Well that Ends Well, ii. 5. 

Be pleased then 
To pay that duty which you truly owe 
To him who owes it. — K, John, ii. 1. 

Ought is properly a past tense, but is sometimes used as a 
present, to express the sense of being under a moral obligation, e.g. — 

He ought to have done it (Past). 
He ought to do it (Present). 

In M.E. we find ought used in the sense of the Lat. deheo, e.g. — 

He owghte to him 10,000 talents.— Wiclif, Matt, xviii. 24. 

One of his f elowes which otight him an hundred pence.— 
Tyndale's N. T, A.D. 1534. 

[He said] you ought him a thousand pound. — Shahspere, 
Hen. IV. Part I., iii. 3. 

87. WIT. 

Indicative. 

Pbesent Impebfect Tense. 

1. I wot We wot 

2. Thou wot or wettest Ye wot 

3. He wot or wotteth They wot 

Past Impebfect Tense. 

1. I wist We wist 

2. Thou wist Ye wist 

3. He wist They wist 

Ger. Inf. To wit 
Imp. Part. Witting 
Perf . Part. Wist 

Wot is from O.E. mitan, to know. Comp. < to wit,* * wittingly,' 
•unwittingly': e.g. — 

I wot not who hath done £his thing. — Gen. xxi. 26. 

My master rcotteih not what is with me.— Gen. xxxix. 8. 
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Wot ye not that such a man as I oan certainly divine ?^ 
Qea, zliv. 16. 

Wiit ye not that I must be about my Father*! budnen f — 
Luke 11. 49. 

The s in wist was probably inserted to connect the t of the root 
with the te of the past tense, and then superseded the first t, Gomp. 
mu8^. 

The form ' I wis/ which often appears in the Elixabethan poeta, 
is a corruption of ywit « truly, certainly. Comp. Qer. gewiss. There 
is no verb wiss in the language, though commentators have invented 
one to explain a form which they did not understand. Cornp.^* 

For in her mind no thought there is, 
But how she may be true, Ifvis. — Surrey » 

TwUy it is not half way to her heart. 

Taming of the J^rew, i. 1. 

There be fools alive, I me, 

Silvered o'er ; and so was this. — Merchant of Venice, 11. 8. 

Macaulay has imitated this archaism in * Horatius : ' 

IffriSt in all the senate 

There was no heart so bold, &c. 

88. DASE. 

(Intransitive « Lat. audeo.) 

Indicative. 

Present Imperfect Tense. 

1. I dare We dare 

2. Thou darest Ye dare 

3. He dares (dare) They dare 

Past Imperfect Tense. 

1. I durst We durst 

2. Thou durst Ye durst 
S. He durst They durst 

SubjuiLOtive. 

Present Imperfect Tense. 

1. I dare We dare 

2. Thou dare Ye dare 

3. He dare They dare 

Past Imperfect Tense. 

1. I durst We durst 

2. Thou durst Ye durst 

3. He durst They durst 
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The intransitiye verb da/re should be carefollj distingaished 
from the transitive verb da/re (provoco), which belongs to the 
weak conjugation, and further differs from the intransitive verb in 
taking the preposition <to' before the gerundial infinitive. In 
Shakspere the intransitive verb ' dare ' sometimes takes the infinitive 
with * to ' after it, e.g. ' I dwrgty my lord, to wager she is honest.' 
(Othello, iv. 2.) Cp. 

(Intrans.) I dare do all that may become a man : 
Who dares do more is none. — Shakspere, 

(Trans.) I dare thee but to breathe upon my love. — Id. 

Dare is properly the past tense of the verb durran, but is now 
used as a present. 

Dnrst is the proper past of the intransitive verb dare. In 
modem English it is often superseded by ' dared/ It is sometimes, 
but incorrectly, used as a -present tense, -e.g. ••l)o it. idwrgt not.* 

The st in durxt is obviously not the gt of the second person, for 
it occurs in the first and third person also. The < is part of the 
root ; the t is part of the past ending. In Greek we find Bafftty and 
BapiTur (tharrhein and tharsein) » to dare. 

DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

89. Verbs that have not the full complement of moods 
and tenses are called defective. Most of the auxiliary verbs 
are defective ; so are some principal verbs, e.g. — 

Quoth (past imperfect tense) from O.E. cwHhan, to say. Cp. he- 
gtteath, to say how one's property is to be disposed of after death. 
Dr. Adams thinks that quote is from the same source, but Wedgwood 
derives it from Lat. quott how many, and explains it < to cite or note 
with chapter and verse.' 

Wont (perfect participle) from O.E. tvunian, to dwell ; hence to 
continue, to be used or accustomed to. Cp. Ger. wohnen, O.E. nmne, 
a habit, custom ; e.g. — 

And as He was wo fit. He taught them again. — Mark z. 1. 

Worth (imperative) from O.E. weortham,, to become, to happen. 
Cp. Ger. werderiy to become. Cp. — 

Woe worth the chase, woe worth the day 
That cost thy life, my gallant grey I — Scott, 

Here worth « betide, and * chase ' and * day * are dative cases. 
Hight (paft imperfect tense, passive voice ; also perfect parti- 
ciple) from O.E. hdtan^\x> be ceiled, e.g. — 

An ancient fabric raised t' inform the sight 

There stood of yore, and Barbican it hight ( ■■ was called). 



This grisly beast, which Lion Mght by name. 

Mid9, Mffht** Dream, v. 1. 
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The Impersonal Verbs are all defective, e.g. — 

Xetliinkiait seems to me. From O.E. thincartf to seem, a dif- 
ferent verb from theneany to think. In M.E. we find * it thinkoth 
me ; ' ' it tiionght them/ &c. 

Xeaoemfl. From O.E. seman, to seem, appear. 

Xaliitet^ From O.E. lyttati t»to will, please. By the sixteenth 
century hoth ' seem ' and * fist ' were beginning to be used as per- 
sonal verbs, e.g. — 

What seemeth you best I will do. — 2 Sam. zviii. 4. 

For when it seemed liim good. — Lat. Bern. p. 30. 

If he had lUted, he might have stood on the water. 

Latimer, Sprm, p. 206. 

But Shakspere writes < me seemeth good/ Jtich, IT, ii. 2. 

AVXILIAET VERBS. 

80. Certain verbs are used with other verbs to express 
various relations of voice, mood, and tense, and are hence odled 
auxiliary or helping verbs, the verbs with which they are 
used being called, by way of distinction, principal verbs. 
All of these verbs were oiiginally capable of being used 
independently, and some of them — ^as have, be, tvUl, ^^— -can 
be so used now ; but the others— as mayf can, sliaU, must — 
ai-e no longer capable of standing alone. The Auxiliary 
Verbs may be classified as follows — 

1. Voice Auxiliary, Be, * In O.E. meorthan and tvettan were used 
with the passive participle to form the passive voice.* ( Morris.) The 
voice auxiliary may be parsed with the principal verb, as forming 
one compound expression, or separately. The former seems pre- 
ferable. 

2. Tenia Auxiliaries, e.g. havef he^ $huU, will. 

Have is used to form the perfect tenses. 

Be is also used to form the perfect tenses of intransitire verbs of 
going and coming^ &c. 

Sludl and iviU are used to form the fuUvre tenses^ but cease to be 
tense auxiliaries when they express other relations than that of 
time. Thus ' shall * is a tense auxiliary in the first person, but not 
in the second, except in interrogative sentences, and so on. The 
tense auxiliaries, like the voice auxiliary, may be parsed either with 
the principal verb or separately. 

8. Xood Auxiliariaa are used to express various relations of 
mood, and more particularly as signs of the subjunctive and impera- 
tive ; e.g. I will ask that he may go ; though he shotild go ; let him 
go^go he. 
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Ltt is used (1) as a principal verb in the sense of aUatiBt e.g. he 
2<^ me go ; (2) as a ri^n of the imperative in the fiist and thiid per- 
sons, e^. let vs go, lot him go. 

la parsing, mood aiudliaried may be treated either separately or 
with the principal verbs which they govern. 



91. SHAXX. , 

Indicative Mood. 

Pbesekt Impbbfsct Tense. 

1. I shaU We shaU 

2. Thou Shalt Te shall 

3. He shall They shall 

Past Imperfect Tense. 
(With both present and past meaning.) 

1. I should We should 

2. Thou shouldst Te should 
S. He should They should 

Subjunotive Hood. 
Fast Impbbfegt Tense. 

1. If I should If we should 

2. If thou shouldest or shouldst If ye should 

3. If he should If they should 

tShaU has no imperative, no infinitive, and no participles. 

The original infinitive was tculan^to owe, out of which mean- 
ing grew the sense of obligation or necessity which appears in some 
of the forms of shall.* 

In the first person of the present indicative thall is a tense 
auxiliary, expressing time and nothing more; in the second and 
third it expresses either determination on the part of the speaker or 
some obligation that the person addressed or spoken of is under. 



* Cp. * Hfi micel soealt thii? * [How much owest thou?] — Luke xvi. 
5. * Be ure & he sceal swelten ' [By our law he ought to die]. — John 
xix. 7. * For by the faithe I shal to God.*— Chaucer. The obligatory 
sense comes out strongly in the past imperfect t^ise, e.g. ' You should 
be attentive.' Grimm says, * Skal, debeo, implies a form skila ; skila 
must have meant **1 kill or wound;" skal, **1 have killed or 
wounded, and I am therefore liable to pay the were-geld " [penalty].' 
Quoted by Dr. Adams, who points out that in German sokuld means 
both debt and guilt. 
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92. WILL. 

Indicative Hood. 

P&ESBNT IMPEBFEGT TENSB. 

1. I will We will 

2. Thou wilt Ye will 

8. He will They will 

Past Impbbfsot Tense. 
(With both present and past meaning.) 

1. I would We would 

2. Thou wouldest or wouldst Ye would 

3. He would They would 

Subjunctive Hood. 

Past Imperfect Tense. 

1. If I would If we would 

2. If thou wouldest or wouldst If ye would 

3. If he would If they would 

In O.E. there were two verbs tvillan, to will, and rvilniaHf to de- 
sire. The former was conjugated ic wille, thu wilt, he wile, we 
willath, kc. ; past ic wolde. The latter was regular, and had for its 
past tense ic wilnode. Owing to the similarity of meaning the 
forms of the two verbs were often confounded. 

In the first person wiU retains its sense of exercising the will ; 
in the second and third it expresses simple futurity unless it be 
emphasized, and then it recovers its original meaning, e.g. — 

He fcill go, although I have asked him to stop. 

In the following passages will is the principal verb— 

If thou wilt (BdKjis) thou canst make me clean. And Jesus 
put forth His hand, and touched him> saying, I will 
{64\ot), be thou clean. — Matt. viii. 3. 

For it is common with princes, saith Tacitus, to wUl con- 
tradictories. — Bacan, 

FoT the good that I would (d^Aw), I do not ; but the evil 
which I would {64\w) not, that I do. — Rom. vii. 19. 

To will is present with me. — Rom. viii. 18. 

I Tvill (d^Aw) not send them away fasting. — Matt. xv. 82. 

Dean Alford would render <I am not willing to.* See also 
Matt. XX. 14, < I fviU give unto this last/ &c., where the Dean would 
render * It is my will to give.' 
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93. MAT. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Impebfegt Tense. 

1. I may We may 

2. Thou mayest Ye may 

3. He may They may 

Past Imperfect Tense. 
(With both present and past meaning.) 

1. I might We might 

2. Thou mightest or mightst Te might 

3. He might They might 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Tenses same as those of the Indicative. 

May has no imperative, no infinitive, and no participles. The y 
is a softened form of g^ the old infinitive being mdgan.^ Gp. day 
from dcBo, The old second person singular of the present tense was 
ihi& meant, Mayest is a comparatively modem form. 

In optative sentences unay expresses a desire, but the original 
force of the verb is not wholly lost. *May yon be happy * probeibly 
meant originally, * I desire that nothing may prevent you from being 
happy.' 

May is now often used in subjunctive constructions where for- 
merly the simple subjunctive was used, e.g. — 

That we show forth Thy praise. — Prayer Booh 

Mow, p. moughti is a cognate form of rnay which survives in pro- 
vincial English. 

94. CAN. 

Indicative Mood. 
Present Imperfect Tense. 

1. lean We can 

2. Thou canst Ye can 

3. He can They can 

Past Imperfect Tense. 
(With both present and past meaning.) 

1. I could We could 

2. Thou couldst Ye could 

3. He could They could 

> The roots to be able, to increase, to grow. Cp. * Might and 
maifij* * A main strong man ' (provincial). 
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Subjimetiye Mood. 

PsESSNT Imperfect Tense. 

1. If I caa If we can 

2. If thou canst If ye can 

3. If he can If they can 

Past Impebfect Tense. 

1. If I could If we could 

2. If thon oouldst If ye could 

3. If he could If they could 

Can IS from the O.E. evnnan, to know, to be able, e.g. — 

Ke cann ic eow [I know yon not]. — Matt. zzv. 12. 

He seede earut thou Greek 7^Wi4)Iif'$ Bible. 

I leme song, I eon but small gramere. — Chaucer, 

In evil, the best condition is not to will, the second not to 
ean, — Baeon^t Bstays, xi. 

Gp. 'to eon a lesson,' * uncouth* ^jmknown^ *eunninff*mBs an 
adj. ijwwinff,jis a subst: knowledge. With regard to the connection 
in meaning between ean^ to know, and oan, .to be able, cp. Bacon's 
saying, *^iowledge \b power* 

Can was originally a past tense.* Hence, like other past tenses, 
it has no personal endings for the first and third persona. 

Could represents the O.E. past* tense, evthe. The I has been 
inserted in it from following the &lse analogy of would and tkould^ 
in which the I forms part of the root. 

95. DO. 

(Auxiliary.) 

Indicative Hood. 

Pbesent Impebfect Tense. 

1. I do We do 

2. Thou dost Tedo 

3. He does They do 

* Latham says y^th regard to certain apparent present tenses in 
Bnglish : ' In English there are at least nine of these words — (I) daie 
and durst, (2) owns admit, (3) can, (4) shall, (5) may, (6) mean and 
mind, (7) wot, (8) ought, (9) must. Of these none present any 
serious difficulties when we look at them simply in respect to their 
meaning : . . . dare » I have made up my mind ; owns I have got 
possession of ; mind » I have re-collected my ideas ; and wot o I have 
informed myself. Can originally equalled, I have learned ; 9h4dly I 
have been obliged, I shoidd ; may, I have got the power ; muet^ I 
have been constrained.' 
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Past Impbbfbct Tekse. 

1. I did We did 

2. Thou didst Ye did 

3. He did They did 

Imperative. Do (thou); do (ye). 

The Subjunctive Mood has the same fonns as the Indicative. 
Do is used in four different ways in English — 

1. A* aprineipal verb, in the sense otfaoio, e.g. — 
I do you to wit = I make you to understand. 

O.E. dduj to do, make, cause, to put. 

2. In the sense of Lat. valere, to be well, e.g. — 
How do you do 7 

This will never do. 

Lord, if he sleep, he shall do well. — Bible. 

This do comes from the O.E. dttgan, to avail, to profit, to be 
good for. Cp. dov^kty, as in < doughty deeds, ' < a doughty warrior. * 

3. At an emphatic auxiliary, e.g. — 
I do hope that he will come. 

4. As an interrogative auxiliary^ e.g. — 
JDoet he draw ? 

Here there is no emphasis on the auxiliary. We use ' does * 
simply to avoid the abruptness of * Draws he V 

96. MUST. 

Indicative Hood. 

Present and Past Imperfect Tense. 

1. I must We must 

2. Thou must Ye must 

3. He must They must 

Most was the past tense of the O.E. verb m6tan, to be able, to be 
obliged, but is now used both as a past and present tense. Com- 
pare ' He must have done it,' where it is past, with ' Must I do it 7 * 
where it is present. The old present ran, 1. m6t, 2. m6st, 3. m6t, 
1, 2, 3, plu. m6ton. The past being, 1. m6ste, 2. m6ste6t, 3. m6ste, 
1, 2, 3, plur. m6ston. 

The 9 in mutt was probably inserted to connect the t of the root 
with the final 'te of the past tense. The first t then became blended 
with the t, Comp. the insertion of the t in witt* 
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PABSDTG OF AUZniABIES. 

97. The parsing of an auxiliary ought to show — 

1. What kind of auxiliary it is. 

2. Mood, tense, numher, and person. 

3. Agreement with subject. 

An auxiliary may be parsed with the principal yerb, but 
it is better to parse mood auxiliaries by themselyes, and treat 
the principal verbs as infinitives governed by them. 

Tense and voice auxiliaries should be parsed with the 
principal verbs. 

EZAHPLES. 

1. ' I can not say what he may have done, but I know 
what he could do.' 



2. * 


If he eofdd do it, he should have done it.' 


Word 


Claas 


Inflezioni 


Syntaotioal 
tteUtloni 


1. Can 
may 
could 


mood auxiliary 
» >i 

it )i 


indie. ; pres. impf. ; 

1st per. ; sing, 
indie. ; pres. impf. ; 

3rd per. ; sing, 
indie. ; past impf. ; 

Srd per. ; sing. 


agreeing with 
its nom. ' I.' 

agreeing with 
its nom. * he.' 

agreeing with 
its nom. ' he.' 


2. Gould 
should 




subj. ; past impf. ; 

3rd per. ,* sing, 
indie. ; past impf. ; 

3rd per. ; sing. 


agreeing with 
its nom. * he.' 

agreeing with 
its nom. < he.' 



Exercises, 

Parse the auxiliary verbs in the following paasages- 
a. Oh, could I fly, I'd fly with thee. — Zoffan, 
h. Thou shalt not steal. 
e. He shall go, whether he likes it or not. 

d. The line A B shall coincide with the line B C. 

e. He may go at twelve if he can finish his work. 
/• Why then should I seek further store 

And still make love anew 7 
When change itself can give no more, 
'Tis easy to be true.— &rf/<'y. 
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g. Can storied nm or animated bnst 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ?— Gray, 

h» What must the king do now ? Must he submit ? 
The king shall do it. — Shah^pere, 

i. If he should come, I would ask him to stop with us. 

k. Then some one said, * We will return no more.* — Tennyson, 

L Shall you visit her ? 

m. WiU you visit her ? 

n. May I ask whether you would like to see him ? 

o. He ought to have been ashamed of himself. 

p. He ought to go, 

d. I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 

Would harrow up thy soul. — Shakspere, 

T, *Twere good you let him know. — Id, 

8, ' While feeble expletives their aid do join, 

And ten low words creep into one dull line. — Pope, 

t. How do you do ? 

u. He might have been living at this moment, had he taken 
ordinary care of himself. 

ADVEEBS. 

98. Adverbs (from ady to, and ^erbum, a word) are words 
used with verbs, adjectives, other adverbs, and prepositions, 
to qualify or limit their application as regards manner ^ time, 
pktce, degree, cause, effect, &c. 

1. With verbs, e.g. *He wrote rapidly* (manner); 

* He lived ?iere {-plsLCo) formerly * (time). "Cinder the verb 
may be included the verbal noun, and certain nouns 
having a verbal force but not the form of verbal nouns, 
e.g. 'He lost time through wandering about'/ 'His 
residence here was of brief duration.' 

2. With adjectives, e.g. ' He was very tall' (degree) ; 

* It was exquisitely beautiful ' (manner) ; * Nearly three 
hundred people set out' (extent). 

3. Withadverbs, e.g. * He wrote very rapidly ' (degree) ; 

* He drew marvellously well ' (manner). 

4. With preposition^^ e.g. * It Vfeis partly on BXid partly 
off the table' (extent) 
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5. Adverbs are also oflen \ised to qualify an asser- 
tion, e.g. ' Perhaps he was not there. He will undoubtedly 
come.' 

It is sometimes said that adverbs may limit noons and pronoans, 
and the examples urged in support of the assertion are such as the 
following: < Only John. was there/ * Only I am left.' But in these 
sentences ' only ' is not an adverb. It has an adverbial form, but it 
discharges the function of an adjective, being equivalent to alone. 

In O.B. d/a (a one) was used in most places where we now use 
only, Cp, the use of untis in Latin : ' Ego wms snpersum ' (I ofUy 
survive). (See Dr. Abbott's Sbfv to iWw, p. 87.) In the following 
passages only is equivalent to alone (Lat. »>lu8), ' Him ofUy shalt 
thou serve,' Matt, iv. 10 (afrry fi6y^). *Who can forgive sins 
but God only 1 ' Mark ii. 7 (el fiii tlj, 6 eerfj). « The only true God,' 
John zvii. 8 (rhy fi6vov). Even sometimes seems to limit a noun, 
e.g. *I!ven Homer sometimes nods.' Dr. Abbott explains this as *a 
short way of saying ** Even (so wakeful a poet as) Homer," so that, 
in reality, '' even " modifies an implied adjective.' 

99. Adrerbs may be classified either according to their 
function or according to their meaning. As regards their 
fanction they may be divided into Qualificatiye and limita- 
tive. 

AnaUfleatiye Adverbs express some quality, e.g. * She 
sang sweetly ; ' ' He was uxmder/vUy clever.' 

Limitative Adverbs express some relation of time, place, 
degree, e.g. * He wrote yesterday ; ' * She was here ; * ' He is 
fiery good.' 

Adverbs that discharge the function of conjunctions as well as 
of adverbs are called oonjunotive adverbs or adverbial ooi^anotioni, 
e.g. *He wrote the book whUe he was here.' Here ' while' connects 
the adverbial clause ' while he was here ' with the principal sentence 
' He wrote the book.' In the sentence ' This is the house where he 
lived,' the adverb 'where' connects the adjective clause with the 
principal sentence. Here * where ' ^ in which. 

The conjunctive adverb discharges a similar fanction to that dis- 
charged by the conjunctive or relative pronoun. The relative pronoun 
connects an adjective clause with the principal sentence ; the con- 
junctive adverb may connect either an adverbial or adjective clause 
with it. Comp. 

I bought the book when I was in town. (Adv. Clause.) 
This is the place where he died. (Adj. Clause.) 

And as the relative pronoun has always a correlative or antecedent, 
expressed or understood, so has the conjunctive adverb. Thus in 
the first example ' then ' is to be understood in the principal sentence, 
* I bought the book [then] when I was in town.' This correlative 
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is rarely expressed except for emphasis, e.g. * When he says so, tjien^ 
and not till then, will I believe it.' 

When priests are more in word than matter ; 
Wken brewers mar their malt with water ; 
• ••••• 

Then shall the realm of Albion 
Come to great confasion. — LeaVy iii. 2. 

The conjunctive adverbs betray in their form their close relation to 
the relative pronoun. They are where, when, whence, whither, why 
(e.g. * This is the reason why he did it *), whereat, whereby, where^ 
fore, whereupon, wherewith, wheresoever, as (e.g. *He talked as he 
was walking ; ' * This is as good as that is '), than, 

100. Adverbs may also be classified according to their 
meaning as follows : — 

1. Adverbs of Place, ^ e.g. fiere, there, where, above, 
below, yonder, be/ore, after, without, in, out, up, doum, 
backwards, forwards, anywhere, nowhere, elsewhere, some- 
where, anywhither, nowhither, somewhither, homewards, 
achoolwards, &c. 

Many of these may be further grouped under the heads 
Demonstrative and Interrogative Adverbs of Place, e.g. 



Interrogatire 


Demonstratiye 


Where? 
Whence ? 
Whither ? 
Whereby ? 
Wherein ? 
How? 
Why? 
&c. 


Here There 
Hence Thence 
Hither Thither 
Hereby Thereby 
Herein Therein 

..... Thni 


&C. &c. 



2. Adverbs of Time, e.g. when, now, then, after, 
before, whenever, any time, some time, to-day, to-morrow, 

1 Many words are prepositions as well as adverbs of place. When 
such words limit the verb by themselves, they are adverbs ; when 
they govern a case and are part of a clause which limits the adverb, 
they are prepositions. In the following sentences, ' Come up,^ * come 
in,* * Charge, Chester, charge ; on, Stanley, on ' (Scott), * up,' * in,* 
and * on * are adverbs ; in the following they are prepositions : — * The 
cat climbed up the tree; ' ' He laid it in the box ; ' ' It stood on the 
♦able.* 
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yesterday f formerly^ presently^ liereaftery hy-and-by, m- 
mediately, early, late, lately, 

3. Kumeral Adverbs. These may be subdivided 
into — 

a. Ordinal adverbs, e.g. (Definite) /r<^/y, ieoandly^ thirdly ^ 

(Indefinite) alternately ^ finally. 

b. Distributive adverbs, e.g. tingly, two ly two, by threes, 

by companies, &c. Comp. the Latin adverbs m 'Otim, 
e.g. verbatim (word by word), literatim (letter by 
letter), turmatim (troop by troop). 

e. Adverbs of Repetition, e.g. (Definite) once, twice, thrioe, 
four times, (Indefinite) often, frequently, oooasionally, 
constantly, intermittently. 

4. Adverbs of Degree, e.g. very, exceedingly, nearly^ 
slightly, wholly, partly, scarcely, quite, little, less, least, 
much, more, most, 

5. Adverbs of Cause and Effeot, e.g. there/ore, where- 
fore, because, consequently, why, 

6. Adverbs of Affirmation and Negation, e.g. yes, 
yea, no, nay, indeed, assuredly, certainly. 

7. Adverbs of Maimer, e.g. rapidly, slowly, wisely, 
badly, well, stealthUy, gradually, so, thus, somehow, any- 
how, better, worse, anywise, lengthwise. 

Most of the adverbs of manner are formed from adjectives by 
the addition of the suffix -ly (lie ^ like). Adverbs so formed should be 
distinguished from adjectives having the same termination, e.g. 
manly, womanly, motherly. In the following passage the same 
word occurs both as adjective and adverb : — ' To convince all that 
are tmgodly (adj.) among them of all their ungodly (adj.) deeds 
which they have ungodly (for ungodlily, adv.) committed.* (Jude 
i. 16.) 

101. Adverbs are formed — 

1. Trom Koans. Thus from the old Dative plural in -tfm we have 
whil<wi and seldtmi ; from the OenUive in -es we have needs ( « of 
necessity), now-a-day«, always, betimes, eftsoon«, unaware*, on^ 
(mojies), twice (mtwies), &c. From the Aeousative we have alway 
(O.E. eal;M wag). 

Iq O.E. we find several adverbial compounds containing the ele- 
ment "miihim (the Dative plural of mctt, time, a portion), e.g. sticce- 
mMum^piece^^meal. Shakspere has ' limb-meal '« limb by limb, 
* inch-meal ' — inch by incht when the inflexional ending was dropped, 

I 
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prepositions were in most cases used before the noun. Thns, instead 
of 'Bathes,* we now say 'of a truth; ' instead of 'nihtes,' we say 
<by night/ or 'of a night; ' instead of *&gne8 thanc^^/ we say <of 
his own free-will.' 

We have also a large class of adverbs compounded of a noun 
and preposition. Thus from a* sin, on, we have abed, aboard, 
asleep, aloft ( ^ on loft, up in the air, O.E. loft, the air), afoot, ahead, 
adrift, afloat, astern, aback, aground, ajar (son the jar, i.e. on the 
turn, from O.E. ceorran, to turn). Similarly are formed forsooth, 
besides ( « by sides), betimes, perchance, perhaps. 

A considerable class of adverbs was formerly compounded of 
nouns and the suffix 'hmgi or 'lin^, e.g. headlong^ sidelong^ da/rMing 
(' So out went the candle, and we were left darkUng * — X. Zear), 
nose-lings'^ on the nose, nose-forward. (See an interesting paper on 
these compounds by Dr. Morris, * Phil. Proceedings.*) 

Another class of adverbs is formed from nouns and pronouns by 
the addition of -wise ( = ways), e.g. length- wise, end- wise, any- wise, 
other- wise, &c. 

. Uncompounded nouns used adverbially were originally oblique 
cases. Thus nouns of time how long were formerly put in the accusa- 
tive, e.g. ' Why stand ye here all the day (jealne d€eg) idle 7 ' Nouns 
of time when were put sometimes in the ablative, e.g. ' I will come 
another time ' {othre tithe) ; and sometimes in the Dative, e.g. * He 
came the second day ' (on ath/nim daege). Nouns denoting measfwrey 
value, weight, age, &c., were put in the genitive, e.g. ' He was two eUs 
high ' (twegra etna hedh); 'It was worth sijipence * {sexpeninga wyrthe). 
Nouns used with the comparative of adjectives to express meastire 
were put in the ablative, e.g. ' The body was a spwn {sponne) longer 
than the coffin.' (See Bask, pp. 120-21.) 

2. From Adjeotivei. In O.E. adverbs derived from adjectives 
were distinguished by the ending -«. Thus from the adjectives rikt 
(right), wid (wide), Umg (long), were formed the adverbs rihtey wide, 
lange. By degrees this e was dropped, and then the adverb and 
adjective became identical in form, e.g. fast, hard, right (as in ' right 
reverend*), f^, ill, late, early, loud, high. 

Jn modem English, adverbs are formed from adjectives by the 
addition of -h/ (O.E. -lice, an adverbial termination formed from the 
adjective termination 'Uo, in accordance with the foregoing law), 
e.g. truly, merrily. Even adverbs of Bomance origin take the ter- 
mination 'ly, e.g. soberly, poorly, humanly. 

3. From Pronouni. Thus, connected with who, we have where, 
whence, whither, when, how, and why (O.E. hwi) ; connected with 
thou and the, and that, we have there, then, thence, thither, thus, the 
(before comparatives); connected with he we have here, hince, 
hither, A similar connection between the adverbs of time and place 

• • • ■ • 

m ■ I I i- I II ^^— »^^— ^J^^p— 

.1 These O.E. compounds, are to be distinguished from French, 
compounds old, ( » ad, to), such as apart ( ^^ part). 
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and pronomiiULl stems is observable in other languages. Comp. Lat. 
Au^a-this, ^to*here, Aimtb hither. 

The (O.B. th^) before comparatives is the ablative or instrumental 
case of the definite article. Compare nevertheless, i.e. never by tH 
less. 

How (0.£. h6) and why (O.E. hwi) are ablative forms of wht 
(O.B. hw&). 

Nat (O.E. n6ht, also ndht) is a contraction of the pronoun navyht 
(from ne, no, and dM^a, wiht, a thing). Comp. 'not a whit,' a 
phrase which contains the element * whit ' twice over. 

Nothing^ somethi/ngy icnnemhatt navght, auyht, are all used adver- 
bially, e.g. ' He was somewhat injured.' 

He will hold thee, when his passion shall have spent its novel 

force, 
Something better than his dog, a little dearer than his horse. 

Tennyson, 

In these cases we may of course regard the words somewhat, some- 
thing, &c., as pronouns governed by the proposition *by* under- 
stood. 

In virtue of their pronominal character adverbs of time and place 
are sometimes preceded by prepositions and used as if they wore 
nouns, e.g. 'from then,* Hill now,' 'since then,* 'since when,' 
' from above,' * from beneath,' &c. 

4. From Prepositioni, e.g. to and fro, fore and aft, by and by, 
he-tides (-by-sides), be-fore^ be-hind, be-neath, be-times, Scg., forth 
{from fore, hefoTQ), forth-Tvithj for-ward, in, rvithin, underneath, on, 
onwa/rds, off, adown (O.E. of dune, from the hill), thorovghly, too, ujf, 
upwards, over, out, without, 

5. From Kumerals, e.g. 07ice, twice, thrice. In addition to our 
simple adverbs we have a large number of adverbial phrases, e.g. 
on high, at last, at least, at best, of yore, of old, kc. ; we have also 
many compound forms, e.g. may-be, may-hap, how-beit, albeit, how- 
soever, wheresoever. 

6. From other Adverbs, e.g. nearly, mostly, firstly, lastly. 

COHPABISON OF ADVERBS. 

102. Some adverbs, as adverbs of manner, duration, 
space, and degree, admit of comparison, e.g. ' John wrote 
more rapidly Hhan, James, but Henry wrote moat rapidly 
of all ; ' ' Mary came sooner than Jane, but Harriet came 
800i%est.* 

In O.E. the endings of the comparative and superlative degree 
were respectively -or and -ost. Xhese have now been corrupted into 
-er and ^est* In Modern English, adverbs are most commonly 
compared by the help of more and ^nost. The only exceptions are 

13 
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those adverbs, like hard, fast, slow, early, &c., that are compared 
like the oognate adjectives. 

The following are instances of irregular comparison. 



Positive 
ill or badly 
much 


Comparative 
worse 
more 


Superlative 
worst 
most 


nigh or near 
forth 
well 
little 


nearer 
further 
better 
less 


nearest or next 

furthest 

best 

least 



PABSIKO OF THE ADVERB. 

lOS. In parsing an adverb we should state — 

1. The part of speech to which it belongs. 

2. The class and sub-class to which it belongs. 

3. Its degree of comparison. 

4. Its syntactical relations. 

Adverbs of manner are said to gualijy; adverbs of time and 
place are said to limit. Some grammariaDs use the wider word 
* modify ' to cover both qualification and limitation. 

Examples. 

■ 

a. * Then he quickly made up his mind to stay there no 
longer,* 

b. * He fell where he was shot, and soon after died.* 



Word 


Glass 


Inflexions 


Syntactical Belations 




a. Then. . 


Adverb of time 
(demonstrative) 


... 


limiting • made 
up' 




quickly . 


Adverb of manner 


positive de- 
gree 


qualifying * made 
up' 




there . . 


Adverb of place . 
(demonstrative) 


• • • 


limiting ' stay ' 


i 


no . . 


Adverb of negation 


• • • 


limiting * longer' 


1 


longer . 


Adverb of time . 


comp. de- 


limiting * stay ' 


1 

1 




(duration) 


gree 




1 


h. Where . 


Adverb conjunctive 
(place) 


• • • 


limiting * was 
shot,' correla- 
tive to * there ' 
understood 


1 
/ 


soon . , 


Adverb of time . 


• f • 


limiting * after ' 






(duration) 








after 


Adverb of time 


• • • 


limiting ' died ' 




" 


(order) 
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Ezeroises. 

1. Classify adverbs. 

2. How may adverbs be classified according to their derivation ? 
Give instances. 

3. Parse the adverbs in the following passages^ 

a. Oh * darkly, deeply, beautifully blue,* 

As some one somewhere sings about the sky. — Byron, 

b. They never taste who always drink. 

They always talk who never think. — Prior, 

c. To die is landing on some silent shore. 
Where billows never break nor tempests roar ; 

Ere well we feel the friendly stroke *tis o'er. — Garth, 

d. When I said I would die a bachelor, I did not think I should 
live till I were married. — Much Ado abo^U NothxTtg, 

6, Full fathom five thy father lies. — TBjnpest, 

f. Love me little, love me long.— itfiwfowtf. 

g, I am not now in fortune's power ; 

He that is down can fall no lower. — Butler, 

A. He knew what's what, and that's as high 

As metaphysic wit can fly. — Id, 

i, O yet we trust that somehow good 

Will be the final goal of ill. — Tennyson, 

h. To every man upon this earth 

Death cometh soon or late. — MaoatUay, 

I, Right against the eastern gate 

Where the sun begins his state. — Milton, 

m. I am yours truly. 

n, I am entirely of your opinion. 

0, Is she not passing fair ? — Two Gentlemen of Verona^ iv. 4. 

j;. They shall go in and out and find pasture. — Ptalmt, 

q. How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank. — M, of V. 

r. He goes to and fro, twice a day, every other week. 

$, Honour pricks me on. Yea, but how if honour prick me off 
when I come on ? how then ? Can honour set to a leg ? No. — Henry 
IV, Part /. V. 1. 

PEEPOSITIOKS. 

104. Prepositions {£rom pros, before, sxidpo8itu8,'pla.ced) 
are bo called because they are generally ^ placed be/ore a noun 

I The preposition is often placed at the end of adjective clauses 
and interrogative sentences, e.g. — 

This is the book that you were talking of. 
Whom wer« you talking to ? 
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or pronoun. They express some relation between a thing, 
or an action or an attribute, and some other thing, e.g.^ 

The book on the table is yours. 

I wrote rni the table. 

Hallam is good on constitutional history. 

The preposition was originally prefixed to the Terb, which it 
limited adverbially ; it then came to be used independently ; finally 
it was used with nouns and pronouns. 

105. Prepositions may be classified according to the 
relations which they denote, as of time, place, reason, pur- 
pose, 'cause, &c., or according to their form, as into Simple 
and Compound. 

The Simple Prepositions are at, by (O.E. be, bi=about), 
for, from, in, of, off (O.E. of=from, comp. Lat. ah), out 
(O.E. iit, comp. utter), on, throivgh (O.E. thurh : comp. thyrel, 
a hole, drill; nostril =nose-thyrel, nose-hole), tiU, to, up, 
ivith. 

The Compound Prepositions may be subdivided into— 

a. Those formed from comparatives, e.g. after (from 
af=^of=from), over (from of), under (from in), 

6. Those formed from other prepositions, e.g. abaft, 
about (from a^=zon-\rbe-\-out), afore, before, behind, be- 
neath, but (from be and out),"^ into, throughout, under- 
neath, until, unto, within, without, &c. 

c. Those formed from nouns and adjectivee^ e.g. 
aboard (=on board), across (=on the cross), adoum 
(=off the down=from the hill), among (=in the multi- 
tude, from O.E. gemang, an assembly), abreast, against 
(=on the opposite, O.E. ^eayi= opposite), along (O.E. and- 
lang), amid (=in the mid), aneni (O.E, ongean, oppo- 
site ; the g was probably sounded like y), around (=on 
the round), aslant (=on the slant), astride (=on the 
stride), athwart (O.E. thweort, cross, oblique), below, 
beside, between (=by the two, comp. twain, twin, &c.), 
betwixt, since (M.E. sithens, from O.E. sf<A=late), ere 
(O.E. (;^r= early), inside, outside. 

d. Those formed from verbs, e.g. except, notwith- 

' Comp. the Duke of Sutherland's motto, * Touch not the cat hut 
(i.e. without) the glove.' 
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standing f concerning, during, respecting, touchi'hg, saving, 
save* 

These may still be regarded as participles. Thus ' There was no 
one there save * John *= There was no one there, John being saved 
or excepted. ' Notwithstanding my expostulation, he went home's 
My expostulation not withstanding, he went home. ' During the fort- 
night ho was very ill '« The fortnight during (i.e. enduring, lasting) 
he was very ill. * Saving your reverence, there was no one there * ■» 
I, saving your reverence, may say that no one, &c. 

106. In addition to prepositions expressed by a single 
word we have a considerable number of prepositional phrases, 
e.g. aibrea^t of, ahead of, vn spite of, in place of, instead of, 
in lieu of, in hehalf of, hy dirU of for the sake of These 
prepositional phrases may be parsed as such or resolved into 
their constituent parts. 

When we come to inquire into the meaning of the pre- 
positions, we find that they were almost invariably used to 
express first space, then time, then other relations. Comp. 

John stood by James (place). 
I shall be there hy six (time). 
It was done by James (cause). 

PAUSING OF PREPOSITIONS. 

107. In parsing a preposition it is enough to state-^ 

!• The part of speech to which it belongs. 
2. The syntactical relations between it and the rest 
. of the sentence. 

Example. 

' The doctor whom you heard me speak of came mth me 
to town.' 



Word 


Fart of Speech 


Syntactioal Belations 


of 

with 

to 


Preposition 


governing * whom ' 
governing * me * 
governing 'town* 



' ' Save ' is used participally in the following passages, in which, 
it will he observed, it does not govern the following word :— * There 
was no stranger in the house save we two ' (i.e. we two being saved) 
(1 Kings iii. 18); ' When all eOiept sound save she ' (i.e. she being saved) 
(Sogers, Italy, 108). 
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Ezeroises. 

1. Classify prepositions with regard to their origin. 

2. Trace the various meanings of * of and * to.' 

3. Parse the prepositions in the following passages — 

a. Under which king, Bezonian ? speak or die. — Shaltipcre, 

b. He hath eaten me ont of house and home. — Id, 

c. A plag^ie of sighing and grief ! it blows a man up like a 
bladder. — Id, 

d. What is the opinion of Pythagoras concerning wildfowl t—Id. 

e. Why should a man, whose blood is warm within. 
Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster ? — Id, 

f. An essay concerning all things and certain others. 

g. We have houses to live in, and beds to lie on, and fires to 
warm ourselves at. 

h, A fellow in a market town 

Most musical, cried razors up and down. — Wolcott, 

i. But war's a game which, were their subjects wise. 

Kings would not play at. — Cowper, 

, Along the cool sequestered vale of life 

They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. — Gray, 

I, What is it you object to 7 

^ , I hear a lion in the lobby roar ; 

Say, Mr. Speaker, shall we shut the door 

And keep him there, or shall we let him in 

To try if we can turn him out again ? — BrcmMon, 

n, A prophet is not without honour, save in his own country. 

Bible, 
o. Notwithstanding our entreaties, he crossed the river. 

p. The schoolmaster is abroad, and I trust to him, armed With 
his primer, against the soldier in full military array. — Brougham, . 

q. From out waste places comes a cry. — Tennyson, 

r. All this coil is long of you. — Sliakspere. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

108. Coi\junotion8 (from con, together, and jungOf I join) 

are so called because they join words, phrases, and sentences 

together, e.g. — 

John and I sang a duet (words). 
He was unwilling either to sing or play (phrases). 
Careless their merits or their faults to scan (phrases). 
John sang a7id I played (sentences). 
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It is sometimes asserted that conjunctions never join mere words. 
This is clearly a mistake. The sentence, ' John and James are there/ 
may be resolved into * John is there and James is there/ but it is 
impossible to decompose the following sentences in this way : — 

He and his wife are a happy pair. 
I sat between my brother and sister. 
Three and four are seven. 

Some grammarians regard the conjunction in the last sentence 
as a preposition having the force of withf but prepositions govern 
the objective case, and we cannot say * John and me sang a duet.* 

Belative pronouns and certain adverbs of time and place are 
conjunctive, i.e. they unite a dependent clause to the main sen- 
tence. They differ from simple conjunctions in being an integral 
part of the dependent clause. Comp. 

This is the book which 1 bought. 
This is the place where he fell. 
Here is the place, and here he fell. 

109. Conjunctions may be classified according to the 
TuUure of the sentences or dattaes joined together^ as Co-ordi- 
native or Subordinative, or according to their own significa- 
tion, 

Co-ordinative ooiyiuiotions couple co-ordinate sentences 
and clauses, e.g. and, both, but, either, or, neither, nor, 

Subordinatiye conjunctions couple dependent or subor- 
dinate clauses with the principal sentence, e.g. that, if, lest, 
though, although, unhas, except, because, since (when it intro- 
duces a reason). All the conjunctive adverbs are, so far as 
thej are cox\junctions, of this class. 

110. Conjunctions may also be classified according to their 
meaning as Copulative, and, both ; Adversative, but, yet, 
still ; Dugunctiye,* either , , , or, neither . . . nor, whether 
. . . or; Causal, ^can^e; IXLtLiive, since, /or ; Conditional, 
%/, unless, except ; Concessive, though, although, 

* It has been objected to this name that the compound term 
Disjunctive Conjunction is paradoxical. What is meant by it is 
that the Disjunctive Conjunction is conjunctive as regards the sen- 
tences joineid, but disjunctive as regards the sense. It disjoins 
either the subjects or predicates of the sentences joined together, 
e.g. ' Either John or James (one of the two, but not both) did it.' 
' John either wrote or read ' (did one of these two things, but not 
both). The term ' disjunctive ' is borrowed from logic, in which 
science it is applied to propositions such as the foregoing. 
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In addition to the simple conjonctions we have many cohjunc- 
tive phrases, e.g. on the other handy since that,^ after that, iefore 
tka^ in order thai, lest that, &c. In parsing, these phrases may be 
dealt with as wholes or decomposed. 

Coi\junctLODS that go in pairs, like eUTier . , , or^ neither 
• , • nor^ though . , . yet, both . • . and, are called Correla- 
tlve conjunctions. 

111. Ooi\junctions are, for the most part, degraded 
forms of other parts of speech, especially of verbs, nouns, 
pronouns, adverbs, and prepositions. 

Aad is cognate with the O.E. prefix a^td-, which appears in 
nlong (O.E. andlang) and answer (O.E. andswarian), and had the 
force of <H*fr a^ain^. And or an, in the sense of if, is the Icel. enda, 
if. As this sense grew obsolete, if was added to and or ofi^ See 
Matt xxiy. 48. 

Both (O.E. h&, the neater dual). 

Sithar, or (O.E. other), neither, nor, are all of pronominal origin. 

If (O.E. gii) was formerly supposed to be the imperative of the 
verb 'give.* Cognate forms are Icel. ef, Dutch of, if, O.Sax. ef, of, if, 
O.H.G. iba, condition; dat. t^, on condition, if. 

Yot (O.E. get, gyt) is derived by some from * get.' 

Lost, ' Not for iMst, as often erroneously said, but due to less. 
It arose from the A.S. equivalent expression th^ las the, as in the 
following sentence : " Nelle we th&s race na leng te6n, th^ Ubs the 
hit e6w Ithjji; thynce " = we will not prolong this story further, lest 
it seem to you tedious. (Sweet's "A. S. Reader," p. 94, 1. 211.) 
Here thy lis the literally =/<?r the reason less that, where thif 
( -e for the reason) is the instrumental case of the definite article ; Ites 
sless; and the ( = that) is the indeclinable relative. At a later 
period thy was dropped. Ices became Us, and l^s the, coalescing, 
became one word, lesthe, easily corrupted into Uste, and lastly to 
lest, for ease of pronunciation.' (Skeat's ' Etymological Dictionary.') 

Because » by cause. 

Excepts O.E. out-take. 

PAESINO OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

112. In parsing conjunctions, state 

1. Class and sub-class. 

2. Sentences or clauses joined. 

' In M.E. that is often redundantly used after other conjunc- 
tions, e.g. * Before that certain came from James, he did eat with 
the Gentiles,' Gal. ii. 12. Most of these conjunctions are of the 
temporal class (adverbial conjunctions of time), e.g. since, after, 
"before t 
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Example. 

* If John wnd James go to town, I hope that they will 
buy me a Shakspei^e.' 



Word 


Class 


SyntaotioAl Relations 


i« 

and 
that 


Conjunction 
(conditional), 
subordinative 

Conjunction 
(copulative), 
co-ordinative 

Conjunction, . 
subordinative 


connecting the conditional 
clause <If John and James,' 
&c., with the principal sen- 
tence * I hope,* &c. 

connecting * John * and ' James,* 
or * If John [go to town] ' 
with * [if] James go to town * 

connecting the noun clause 
' that they,* &c., with the prin- 
cipal sentence * I hope * 



Ezeroises. 

1. What is meant by 

a, A subordinative conjunction ? 
&. A co-ordinative conjunction ? 

2. Classify conjunctions according to their meaning. 

3. Parse the conjunctions in the following passages : — 

a. God made the country, and man made the town. — Cowper, 

d. He thought as a sage, though he felt as a raaxi^-^Beattie^ 

0% 0, could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme I 
Though deep yet clear, though gentle yet not dull ; 
Strong without rage, without o*erflowing fuU. — Jknkam^ 

d. Poets are sultans, if they had their will ; 

For every author would his brother kill. 

«• Between you and me, his conduct has not been satisfactory. 

/. My two brothers and our two cousins played a delightful 
quartett. 

^, If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee t—^JBible, 

h, I had fainted unless I had believed. — Ih, 

i. Ye shall not go hence, except your youngest brother come 
hither.— Qen. zlii. 16. 

h. Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.— ii. 

h Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a c»ge,--Zovelaoe. 
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m. If I were you, I would go. 

n. Because I love you, I will let you know. 

o. We arc commanded to forgive our enemies, but we are no- 
where commanded to forgive our Mends. 

p, 1 will send it, provided you promise that you will return it 
to me. 

q. Delay no longer, speak your wish, 

Seeing I must go to-day. — Tennyson. 

4. Certain words are used sometimes as adverbs, sometimes as 
prepositions, and sometimes as conjimctions. Illustrate this remark 
from the following passages : — 

a. There was no one there except me. 

b. Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish. 

c. For what are men better than sheep^or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain. 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves, and those who call them friend ? 

Tennyson. 

d. He has been ill since yesterday. 

e. Since he does not improve, I think you had better send for 
the doctor. 

/. This is for you. 

g. He cannot be poor, for he gives money to every good cause. 

h. The tree is living yet. 

i. He is generous, yet he is never prodigal. 

DTTEEJECTIONS. 

113. Intexjections (from irUer, between, and jacio, I 
throw) are used to express the emotions of the mind or the 
feelings of the body, and are so called because they are 
thrown into the constructions in which they occur, without, 
as a rule, standing in any syntactical relation to them. 

But she is in her grave — and oh 
The difference to me I — Wordsworth. 

114. Many interjections were originally involuntary 
ejaculations. Such are 0, oh, ah, fie, pshaw j pooh, heigh ho, 

is used with the vocative, and as an exclamation of pleasure. 
Oh expresses some emotion, as of pain. 

Ah is more restricted than oh to mental pain. It also expresses 
astonishment. 

fie expresses condemnation. ' Fie upon thee ' 
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Pshaw expresses oontempt for something stated. 

Pooh also expresses contempt. It ' seems connected with the 
French exclamation of physical disgust : Ptmah, quelle if^eetion ! * 
(Barle*s * Phil, of the Kng. Tongue/ p. 196). 

Heigh ho expresses a somewhat sentimental weariness. 

Some inteijeGtionB axe corrupted forms of other parts of 
speech. 

Lo is erroneously supposed to be connected with loe, the old 
imperative of the verb loohy and the use of the word has supported 
the derivation suggested by its form. 

Neither shall they say, Lo here ! or Lo there I— Luke xvii. 21. 
It is only another form of the O.E. Id^ which was used both as an emo- 
tional interjection and in the vocative construction. Lem, la, and 
lamki may be corruptions of la or euphuistic corruptions of Lord, In 
O.E. we find also Bula « O, e.g. * Eala thu wif, mycel is thin geleifa * 
[0 woman, great is thy faith] — Matt. xv. 28. 

Hail ! is the O.E. hSl^ whole, sound. Oomp. * Hflll wses thu, 
Judaea Cyning ' [Hail, King of the Jews ; lit. Hale be thou, king 
&c.]— Matt, xxvii. 30. 

So All h&il !— 

Did they not sometime cry * All hail 1 ' to me IShaJtfpere* 

Wo (O.E. wd) should be distinguished from the noun woe (O.E. 
9t7oA a wickedness, misery). ' Wo, wo, wo (orig. ohaX), to the inhabi- 
ters of the earth ! '— Bev. viii. 19. 

Alas and Alack are probably from Fr. Mlat (Lat. lawuB^ weary). 
The prefix a represents the French interjection hi. 

Hear, hear, is now an interjection of approval. 

Some interjections are disguised oaths, e.g. — 
Zounds, i.e. God's wounds ; 'sdeath, i.e. Qod's death, &c. 

Some are contracted devotional utterances, e.g. — 
Xarry, i.e. Mary. 

Some are expressions of courtesy, e.g. — 

Orameroy, i.e. (7ran^-m<fr(^ a great thanks. 

Good-bye, i.e. God be wi* you. 

Adieu, i.e. I commend you to God (h Dieu), 

Farewell, i.e. May you fare well. 

Weloome, i.e. You are well or opportunely come. 

116. Many of our O.E. interjections have undergone 
great corruption. 

Thus, the O.E. wA-l&-w&, which is compounded of wd and 
Id (see above), was first corrupted into welUa'way^ and subsequently 
into well'tt'day. So alaoh-a-day (whence lackadaisical) has been 
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corrapted into * lank-a-daisy.* In this word the element Umk has 
probably been confounded with < Lord.' Comp. the enphoistic ' lank- 
a-meroy.' 

Fudge is said to have originated in a Captain Fudge, who was 
notorious for his lies. (See D 'Israeli's * Cariosities of lat.' vol. iii.) 
It is much more probable that it is a word of onomatopoetic 
origin. A great many interjections expressive of contempt or dis- 
gust begin with^ or/i^ * representing the sound made by blowing 
through the barely opened lips, and hence expressing the rejection 
of anything nasty.' (Wedgwood.) Gamett derives * fudge 'from 
Welsh j^, deception. 

Several ioterjections have come to us from the Holy 
Scriptures, e.g. Halleluiah, Alleluia ( = Praise ye the Lord), 
Hosaima ^ = Save now). Amen ( = So be it). 

Some interjections are followed by the Objective Case, 
e.g. * Ah me I* 'Oh me I* Occasionally they are followed by 
the Nominative — 

Ah I wretched rve, poets of earth. — Cowley, 
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PABT 11. 

ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES 



THE SUBJECT. 

116. Every sentence, as we have seen, consists of two 
parts, viz. the Subject and the Predicate. The prodse 
ninctdon of the Subject varies with the sentence (see § 3) ; 
but, in general terms, the Subject may be defined as the word 
or words standing for that about which we speak. The pre- 
cise function of the Predicate will also vary with the sen- 
tence ; in general terms it may be defined as that which is 
said about the Subject. 

The Subject must be a noun or its equivalent : — 

11 Houn. John is here. Where is John% Long 
live the king ! 

2. Pronoun. He is here. Where is he t May he 
be happy ! 

3. A^jootive. The good are happy. 

4. Qemndial Inflnitlye. To err is human. 

5. Verbal Houn. Fiehing is my favourite sport. 

6. A word, phrase, or sentence quoted. * ** F<yrv)ard'* 
was our watchword * (word) ; * " Good night, sir," was 
heard from a hundred mouths* (phrase); '^^ England 
expects every man to do his duty," was the signal given 
at Trafalgar ' (sentence). 

7. A noun clause. ' Th(U he should he diaappoirUed 
Js not surprising.' 

In Imperative sentences the subject is often not ex- 
pressed, e.g. ' Go home,' i.e. Go tfiou, or go ye, home. The 
noun denoting the person addressed is never the Subject of 
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the sentence, e.g. ' John, may you be happy.' Here ' John ' 
is the vocative, and '70a' is the Subject of the sentence. 

Ezercises. 

Point out the Subject in the following sentences, and state, in 
each case, what part of speech it is : — 

a. I am reading, h. John was there. 0. Where is Harry 7 d. Go 
away, e. The elephant sometimes sleeps standing. /. Art is long. 
g. Life hath quicksands. A. Trust no future, i. This is the place. 
A. Ring out, wild bells. I, There is no death. 

m. Drinking is the soldier's pleasure.— 2>ry<2^. 

n. Skating is a delightful pastime. 

0. To rise early is healthfuL 

». Biding is a pleasant exercise. 

q. To draw well requires time. 

r. * Up gfuards and at 'em,' were the words used. 

s. Your * if ' is the only peacemaker. — Shakspere, 

t. Then they praised him soft and low. — Tennyson, 

u. Each foeman drew his battle blade. — Campbell. 

r. How he came by his large fortune was not known. 

rv. That you have wronged me doth appear in this. 

X. Not a drum was heard. — Wolfe, 

y. Whence he came did not appear. 

z. The great ones devour the little ones. 

,EirLABOEHEHT OF THE SUBJECT. 

117. As the Subject of a sentence must always be a 
noun or its equivalent, it may be enlarged by whatever 
words, phrases, or clauses qualify or define a noun. Thus 
it may be enlarged by — 

1. One or more adjectives : 

Softest men avoided him. 

Faithful, industrious, and energetic, he soon got on. 

J7ds large, old, red book is mine. 

2. Words in apposition : 

Dr. i)ee, the astrologer, lived in the sixteenth century. 
Friendship, the great bond 0/ society, was rare. 
It is our duty to forgive our enemies. 
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In this last example the true Subject is * To foi^ve our 
enemies/ as we may see by inverting the sentence, ' To for* 
give our enemies is our duty.' 

3. Participles or participial phrases : 

His father, havinff failed, left the country. 
Sohhing and weeping, she sank back in her chair. 
Loved by hit friends, and respected even by hit enemietf he 
died at a ripe old age. 

4. A prepositional phrase : 

The fear of man was a snare to him. 
A man of position was wanted. 

5. A noun or pronoun in the possessive case : 

Harry's hat flew off. 
My uncle is coming. 
My father's brother-in-law was there. 

6. The gerundial infinitive : 

Bread to eat was not to be had. 

The life to come will reveal many mysteries. 

A house to let faced us. 

118. These various modes of enlargement may be com- 
bined, e.g. — 

William th4} Conqueror, ITaroWs old enemy, a man of great 
ambition a^id capable of great achievements, hating 
carefully prepared for the enterprise and attracted 
adventurers from all parts of i^trope to sJia/re in iU 
crossed the Channel, resolved on the conquest of 
Unglafid. 

Here the simple sentence is * William crossed the Channel.' 
The separate enlargements may be exhibited as follows : — 

1. * the Conqueror.' Noun in apposition. 

2. ' Harold's old enemy.' Noun in apposition. 

3. < a man of great ambition and capable of great achieve- 

ments.' Noun in apposition. 

4. ' having carefully prepared for the enterprise.' Parti- 

cipial phrase. 
' and [having] attracted adventurers from all parts of 
Europe.' Participial phrase. 

5. * resolved on the conquest of England.' Participial 

phrase. 

It will be observed that nouns and verbs, u^herever 

K 
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they occur in a sentence^ may be enlarged by words that 
qualify or limit; and that transitive verbs, wherever they 
occur y may govern an objective case. 

Exercises. 

1. Point ont the enlargements of the subject in the following 
passages, stating in each case how the enlargement is formed : — 

a. Open rebuke is better than secret love. — Bible, 

h. Three wives sat up in the lighthouse tower. — Kingsley, 

e, A threefold cord is not quickly broken. — Bible. 

d. Having kissed his mother and said good-bye, Tom set off. 

e. My uncle Thomas, the colonel of the 71st, is coming to-morrow. 
/. She lived unknown. 

g. The glory of war attracted him. 

A. Now laughing, and now weeping, she pressed him again and 
again to her breast. 

i. Smith, the bookseller, has retired from business. 

ft. A sudden thought strikes me. 

2L Mine be a cot beside the hill. — S. Boger%, 

m. There is another and a better world. 

n. The royal navy of England hath ever been its greatest 
defence. 

0. Winter lingering chills the lap of May. — Gray, 

jp. HI fares the land, to hastening ills a prey. — Ooldsmith, 

q. Years following years steal something every day. — Pope. 

r. Having obtained his share of the property, he emigrated to 
America. 

1. Crushed, disappointed, and heartbroken, he withdrew into 
private life. 

t, A falcon, towering in her pride of place, 

Was by a mousing owl hawked at. — Shakspere, 

n. His mother's last words, disregarded at the time, often came 
back to his mind. 

f . Bom in a provincial town, the son of humble parents, educated 
in a third-rate grammar school, without the patronage of the great 
and without having recourse to any unworthy means, he fought his 
way to the highest distinctions. 

2. Enlarge the subjects in the following sentences : (i) by ad- 
jectives, (ii) by participial phrases, (iii) by appositional phrases :— 

a. The rose is dead, b. The house is for salei c* Servants are 
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not to be had. d. Apples are oheap. c. Rome id now a third-rate 
city. / Henry V. defeated the FrencK ff. The thief escaped. 
h. Why do you complain ? i. He left England, k. She was never 
contented. I. He did not arrive in time. ?;/. Paul went to Athens. 
71. Thomas has opened a new shop. o. Hannibal defeated the 
Romans, j?. The ship sank beneath the waves, q. Westminster 
Abbey was commenced by Edward the Confessor, r. Shakspere and 
Milton are the glory of English literature. 

THE PREDICATE. 

119. The Predicate may consist of one or more words, 
but must contain some finite part of a verb, i.e. some part 
having number and pei-son.i 

The simple Predicate may be— . 

1. A single verb : — 

Time Jlies, 

John departed. 

The house wa^ hiili. 

He ihmtld have been pleased. 

They might he listening. 

It will be observed from these examples that the verb may be 
intransitive or transitive. If transitive, it must be in the Passive 
Voice. A transitive verb in the Active Voice can never alone form 
the predicate. 

2. A copulative verb and a noon, pronoun, or adjective. Under 
the head of * copulative ' may be mentioned («) the verb * to be,* 
(J) verbs of becoming, e.g. become, turn out, prove, grow (intrans.)— >- 

a. John is a sailor. 
He is happy. 
They are persons of some property. 

h. He became an atitlwr. 

They turned out utterly worthless. 
He proved a trustworthy servant. 
She grew strong and licalthy. 

The verb * to be,' if it denote existence, may be used by itself 
to form a predicate, e.g. — 

God is. 

There are savages in Africa. 

The adverb * there ' in the last example is simply introductory, 
having wholly lost its ordinary force as a demonstrative adverb. If 

' The infinitive and participles have no number and person, and 
can never alone fonn the predicate of a sentenoei 
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wd wish to define the phioe of existence we are obliged to use a 
second adverb, e.g. — 

There are savages there. 
There are shops here. 

Exercises. 

1. Point out the predicates in the following sentences— a. The 
sky is dear. h. The wind rises, c. John got up. d. The postman, 
having delivered his letters, returned, e. Where were you ? /. Your 
father *s uncle was a sailor, g. I am a poor old man. h. He grew a 
great giant, i. The rain ceased, k. They can all swim. I. How 
pleasant it is I m. There were a great many flowers in the lanes. 
M. He was soundly thrashed, o. How did your horse turn out? 
p, Babylon is fallen, q. Silent he stood and firm. r. The scheme 
will answer, a. The whole of his fortune was dissipated, t. The 
desert shall rejoice, u. Was she happy and contented ? v. He was 
a writer of no little ability, w. He could not have been so foolish. 
w. The poetry of earth is never dead, y, A thing of beauty is a joy 
for ever. 

2. Collect from the foregoing examples instances in which the 
predicate is composed of {a) a verb alone, (fi) a copulative verb 
and a noun or adjective. 

COMPLETION OF THE FBEDICATE. 

120. Transitive verbs in the Active Voice cannot, by 
themselves, form a complete predicate. If a person were 
to say * John built/ or ' John gave/ we should want to know 
^hat John built or gave. The word or words completing 
the assertion is called the completion of the Predicate. Thus 
in the sentences, ' John built a house,* ' Jolm gave a hook,* 
' a house ' and ' a book ' would be called the Completion of 
the Predicate. The word governed by the transitive verb 
is called the Direct Object. 

Transitive verbs used intransitively do not require any object to 
complete the assertion, e.g. • The table movesy* • This fiower smells 
sweet,' ' The cakes ate sharp and crisp/ * The sentence reads odd.* 

121. The Direct Object may be a noon or its equiva- 
lent : — 

1. Houn : I saw Jolm, 

2. Pronoun : They met us. 

3. AcUective used as a noun : We praise tlie diligerU. 

4. Oenuxdial infinitive : He loves to sing. 
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6. Verbal noun : He loves reading, 

6. A noon clause : I heard that he was there, 

7, A phrase or sentence : He said * Off with their 

fieadsf* 
' What is your opinion ? * said lie. 

It may be enlarged in the same way as the subject, 

1. I saw John, your brother (by a noun in apposition). 

2. I saw your brotIier*a house (by a possessive case). . 

3. I saw your younger brother (by adjectives). 

4. I saw John sitting on the stile (by a participial 

phrase. See § 123.) 

5. I saw the brother of your frieind (by a preposi- 

tional phrase). 

6. We had books to read (by a gerundial infinitive). 

122. Some verbs require two objects to complete the 
sense of the predicate, e.g. verbs of giving, promising, &c. 
We cannot give without giving something to somebody. We 
cannot promise without promising something to somebody. 
In the sentence * We gave the book to John/ * book ' is the 
Direct Object, denoting the thing actually given, John is the 
person to whom the book is given. Nouns occupying a 
similar position to * John ' in this sentence are called Indirect 
Objects. 

The Indirect Object may occur after — 

1. Verbs of giving^ prommttfft r^unng^ tellifig, &o.— 

I presented the picture to Mary, 
He promised the book to me. 
She refused him his request. 
He told a story to the children. 

The Indirect Object used with these verbs is sometimes called 
the Dative Object. It may, or may not, be preceded by a pre- 
position. 

2. Verbs of making, creating, appointing, wishing, thinking, kc, — 

We made him king. 
They elected him mayor. 

The Indirect Object in these constructions is sometimes called 
the Faetitive Olijeot (from facio, / make), the verb * make * being 
a type of the class. It may or may not be preceded by the verb 
* to be,* The Factitive Object, when used after the Active Voice, 
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ig called bj Dr. Abbott the Objective Supplement ; when used after 
the FaBsive Voice, the Subjective Supplement. 

8. Verbs of guilt, innocence, &c. — 

He accused him ofirecbton. 
He acquitted him of the charge, 

4. Intransitive verbs, e.g, — 

I live for you. 
He laughed at me. 

Some writers would, in such constructions, couple the preposition 
with the verb, and regard the two as forming a compound verb, 
governing a Direct Object ; but there is no necessity for this 

123. The Indirect Object may be — 

1. A Norm : I gave the book to John, 

2. A Pronoun : I promised him a present. 

3. A Oemndial Infinitive : I ordered him to follow. 

After * bid,' * dai-e/ * make/ ' let,* and verbs relating to the 
aenseSf the preposition ' to ' is often omitted : I bade him go ; 
I saw him die, 

4. A Participle or Participial Phrase : I heard him 

talking in the haU, 

A Participial Phrase may, in such constinictions, be re- 
garded as an enlargement of the Direct Object. 

5. An Adjective used factitively : We made him 

happy. 

We may, of course, look upon the adjective in this con- 
struction as part of an infinitive phrase. 

The Indirect Object may be enlarged in the same way as 
the Direct Object, and, when a part of the verb, may be en- 
larged by an adverb or its equivalent : — 

I heard him sing exquisitely. 

They saw her struggling i» tho water. 

Exercises. 

1. Point out the Direct and Indirect Objects in the following 
passages, and state in each case what the Objects consist of : — 

a, 1 gave her a book. 

h. We appointed him our leader. 

e, I will give you my consent. 
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d. Tell mo a story. 

e, I forced him to oome. 

/. We could hear tbe sea roaring. 

ff. Wo gave tjie thread to a poor old man sitting by the wayside. 

A. Ho WM made a colonel of volunteers. 

i. Be was suspected of untruthfulness. 

%. We pronounced him innocent. 

1, To whom did you give it ? 

fn. He praised him for his self-denial. 

». Bid me discourse. 

0, Qive me an ounce of civet, good apothecary. 

J?. Wipe your hands perfectly dry, 

2. State how the Objects are enlarged in the following sen- 
tences : — 

a. I have a line old house. 

h. He gave it to my dear brother. 

e. We made the ablest man in our body our leader. 

d, I considered the oldest of her children very clever. 

e» He taught me to speak French. 

/. We could see them trying to swim against the current. 

ff, 1 left him reading in the library. 

THE EXTENSION OF TflE PBEDICATE. 

124. The Prodicate of a Sentence may be extended by 
an adverb or its equivalent. 

1. i?y om or more adverbs : Time flies aw\ftly and im- 
perceptiMy. 

2. By an adverbial phrase : He spoke in a pompous way » 

3. By an adverbial daiise: He was reading when ive 
entered. 

4. By an infinitive phrase : Ho did it to please us, 

5. By an absoltUe participial phrase : The dock having 
struck six, we set out. 

These extensions of the Predicate maybe classified under 
tbe heads of Time, Place, Maj^nitude, Weight, Price, &c. 
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1. Extensions of Time. 

a. Tinte wlian,—^e is writing ntnv. When did he arrive? He 
died the day b^ore yesterday. The clock having gtrwk ten, we went 
to bed. 

h. Tim4f how long.— He lived long. 1 stayed there several yeart. 
He has been staying at Rome/w the winter. 

e. Time how often.— "Re viroX^ frequently. They visited ns w&t)i 
year. We saw him every other, day. 

2. Extensions of Flaoe. 

a. ReM in a place.— Tie lives here. They reside next door to t». 
We remained in the country. 

h. Motion towards a place. — Come hither. They came toue. We 
went to the pantomime. Go home. Go thy way. 

0. Motion from a place.— They came hence. He arrived from 
York, Whence did you get it ? 

8. Extensions of Xagnitnde. 

It was afoot long. He ran three milei. It measured four aerei. 
It extended /<v miles a/round. He was a liead taller. 

4. Extensions of Weight and Frioe. 

a. Weight. — It weighed fo^ir pownds. He was twenty pounds 
lighter. 

b. Price. — It was worth sixpence. It cost me six pounds, 
6. Extensions of Manner. 

a. Manner (proper).— She sang exquisitely. He wrote with great 
rapidity, 

b. Degree. — I was exceedingly glad. They were very nearly jxpset. 

c. arcfmstance.—Ke came nnth his friends. They remained 
with their fathm's consent. 

6. Extensions of Cause and Effect. 

a. Cause. — They obeyed from fea/r. He went astray thawigh going 
into bad company. He was taught by me. 

b, Instrvment. — He made a boat with a knife. 
e. Material. — It was made of gold. 

d. Form. — He constructed it of a circular shape. 

e. Purpose.— "He worked hard to get the prize. We built a house 
to lire in. A law was passed to put down mendicancy. 

f. Effect.— 'Rq laboured in vain. They petitioned the Crown 
without success. 
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It should be observed that these adjuncts may be used 
to qualify or limit a verb in any part of a sentence : — 

To write well requires oareful study. (Subject.) 
I love to drive rapidly » (Obj.) 

Ezeroises. 

I. Point out the adverbial extensions of the Predicate in the 
following sentencesi and classify them under the foregoing heads : ~ 

a. The bird sings very sweetly. 

b. He stayed in Home three years. 

0. How cleverly he talks ! 

d. She died in the year 1840. 

e. He was going to Canterbury. 
/. How far did he go ? 

^. He caught cold from not changing his damp clothes. 
h, A trumpet is made for playing on. 
i. He swam three miles on a cold day. 
k, Jna, few moments after the ship sank. 

1. I stood in Venice on the Bridge of Sighs. — Byron, 

m. On the ear 

Drops the light drip of the suspended oar. — Id, 

n. He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 

Without a grave, unlmelled, uncoffined, and unknown. — Id, 

0. So sinks the day-star in the ocean-bed. — MiUon, 

ff, I could lie down like a tired child. — Shelley, 

q, A thing of beauty is a joy for ever. — Keatt, 

r. Then felt I like some watcher of the skies. — Id, 

9, Twelve years ago I was a boy, 
A happy boy, at Drury's. — Hood, 

t. To every man upon this earth 

Death cometh soon or late. — Maoaulay. 

u. We watched her breathing through the night. — Hood, 

V, They go from strength to strength. — Bible, 

w, Man is bom unto trouble. — lb. 

X, Man doth not live by bread alone.— J&. 

y. There the weary be at rest. — lb, 

z, I have been a stranger in a strange land. 

2. Give instances of adverbial extensions (a) of the Subject^ (b) 
of the Direct Object, (o) of the Indirect Object, 
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3. How would you classify the absolute clauses in the following 
examples ? — 

a. The wind being favouiable, we set saO. 

b. The object being a good one, we shall support it. 
o» He out of the way, we should have no difficulty. 

d. The sun having risen, we proceeded on our journey. 

4. Classify adverbial extensions. 

ANALTSIS OF SIMPLE SENTENCES. 

125. In analysing simple sentences^ the learner will do 
well to note the following hints :— 

1. Seek out first the Subject of the sentence, remembering that 
the Subject in Imperative sentences is often mot expressed. If the 
Subject be a noun or prononn, it mxtst be in the Nominative Case. 

2. Seek out next the Predicate, remembering that it must be a 
finite verb, i.e. a verb having number and person, not a participle 
or infinitive. 

3. If the verb be transitive and in the Active Voice, seek out 
the Direct Object, and, if there be one, the Indirect Object, The 
former will generally be found by placing whom ? or what ? after 
the verb ; tl^ latter by placing io whom ? or to what 7 after the verb. 

4. Next seek for any enlargements there may be of the Subject 
and Predicate. 

5. Bemember that as copulative verbs can never alone form a 
Predicate, the nouns or adjectives which they connect with the sub- 
ject will form part of the Predicate : — 

He is a carpenter (Pred.) 
They a/re happy (Pied.) 

6. Do not confound the noun or pronoun in an absolute clause 
with the Subject of the sentence : — 

The coach having gone, we returned (Subj.) 

7. Do not confound the Direct Object followed by a Gerundial 
Infinitive with the Subject and Predicate : — 

I BAW him (Dir. Obj.) die (Ind. Obj.) 

8. The simple negative should be taken with the Predicate. 

9. The introductory particle * there ' is ranked with the Adverbial 
extensions. 

TO. Treat Interrogative sentences as though they were Assertive. 
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11. Interrogative PrononnB may be either Subjects or Objects : — 

. Who is going to town ? (Subj.) 
Whom did you see ? (Obj.) 

12. Interrogative Adverbs should be ranked with the Adverbial 
extensions. 

13. In dealing with such imperative constructions as * Let us go,* 
treat * let ' as an Imperative of the second person, < us ' as Direct 
Object, * go * as Indirect Object, 

14. Conjunctions, Interjections, and Vocatives are not integral 
parts of a sentence, and should be treated separately. This remark 
is not intended to apply to Adverbial CJon junctions, which, in virtue 
of their adverbial function, form integral parts of the sentences in 
which they occur. 

16. Remember that a transitive verb may have an Object in any 
part of the sentence, but that an Objective Case is not necessarily 
the Object of a aentence : — 

To save vwney in such circumstances is not easy (in the 
Subject). 

I tried to catch ttonie finh (here one Direct Object depends 
on another). 

I asked him to catch sonie fish (here a Direct Object de- 
pends on an Indirect Object). 

• Unless it be in a detailed analysis, take no separate notice of 
any Direct Object, except the Direct Object which forms the complc' 
tion of the Predicate. 

Examples. 

1. Imperial Csesar, dead and turned to clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away. — Shakspere, 

2. There is a special Providence in the fall of a sparrow. — Id, 

3. The sun himself looks feeble through the morning mist. — 

O* EUoU 

4. A suppressed resolve will betray itself in the eyes, — Id. 

6. Why did you not give him some temporary aid ? 

6. Let us make the most capable man among us our leader. 

7. The war being now over, and the troops having been ordered 
home, George determined to settle down in some quiet part of his 
native country. 
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Exercises. 

Analyse, in the same way as the foregoing — 
a» The world is too much with us ; late and soon. 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers. 

Wordtfvorih, 
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h. We are sometimes required to lay our natural, lawful affec- 
tions on the altar. — G, Eliot 

e. It is better sometimes not to follow great reformers of abuses 
beyond the threshold of their own homes. — Id, 

d» Little Ellie sits alone 

Mid the rushes of a meadow, 
By a stream-side on the grass. — Mrs, Browning, 

e. Week in, week out, from morn till nigh^, 
You can hear his bellows roar. — Ijtn^elhm* 

f. Toiling, — rejoicing, — sorrowing, 

Onward through life he goes ; 
Each morning sees some task begin, 
Each evening sees its close. — Id, 

g. Stem o*er each bosom reason holds her state. 
With daring aims, irregularly great ; 

Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 

I see the lords of human-kind go by. — Goldsmith, 

h. In a mind charged with an eager purpose and an unsatisfied 
vindictiveness, there is no room for new feelings.— 6^. EUot, 

i. The reward of one duty is the power to fulfil another. 

k. All silently the little moon 

Drops down behind the sky. — Longfellow, 

He nothing human alien deems 
Unto himself. — Lord Lgtton. 

in. lie tore out a reed, the great god Pan, 

From the deep cool bed of the river. — ATn, Broani'ng, 

CLAUSES AND COMPLEX SENTENCES. 

126. A Clause is a limb of a sentence containing a sub- 
ject and predicate of its own, but incapable of standing 
alone. Some writers speak of such clauses as sentences, 
but, if we define a sentence as a complete utterance of 
thought, it is clear that a dependent clause cannot be con- 
sistently called a sentence. 

A sentence containing one or more clauses is called 
complex, as distinguished from a simple sentence, which 
contains only one subject and one predicate. The main 
sentence is called, relatively to dependent clauses, the prin 
cipal sentence. 

127. Clauses are classified according to their functions 
as (1) Noun, (2) Adjective, and (3) Adverbial. 
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I. A Koan Clause is one which, with reference to the whole 
sentence, discharges the function of a noun. It may be — 

1. Tlie SuJfject : 

That he was tJiere is not to be denied. 

W7iy he came did not appear. 

Hoiv he arrived was not told me. 

WJiere he was horn cannot now be ascertained. 

2. An enlargement of a No\in : 

The fact, that lie deserted his colours, was suppressed. 

3. Apart oftJie Predicate : 

My motive was that I might help him. 

The alleged reason was that naUi/re abhors a vacuum. 

4. The Direct Object : 

I heard thut he was there. 
You saw 7vhg he avoided me. 
Do you know where he is ? 

Noun clauses are often introduced by the subordinative conjunc- 
tion * that,' and by interrogative pronouns and adverbs, as * what,* 

* who,* * which,' * where,' * how.' Sometimes * that ' is suppressed — 

I knew A he was here. 

n. Adjective Clanses are so called because they qualify or limit 
some noun or pronoun in the same way as simple adjectives. They 
may, clearly, occur wherever a noun occurs. Thus they may be 
attached — 

a. To the Subject : The man that stole the gun is caught. 

h. To the Direct Object : I saw the man that stole the gun, 

o» To the Indirect Object : I gave the reward to the man that 
apprehended the thief. 

Adjective sentences may be introduced by a relative pronoun^ or 
by an adverb of place or time, as * where,' * when,' * wherein,' * why,* 

* wherethrough,' * wherefore,' or by a preposition followed by a rela- 
tive pronoun : — 

The book that I bought is on the table. 

The reason why he came was obvious. 

The place wlwre they live is near my home. 

The house in which this event happened is taken down. 

This is the way in which the knot is untied. 

Very frequently the introductory word is omitted : — 

The book a I bought is on the table. 
The reason a he came was obvious. 

III. Adverbial Clanses are so called because they qualify or 
limit a verb. They may occur wherever a verb may occur. Thus 
they may be attached to — 

a. The Subject : To write, when wc are not disposed to write, is 
irksome. 

h. The Predicate : I write when I can. 

e. The Direct Object : He loves to write (^ter we have gone to bed. 
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d. The Indirect Object : I requested him to write ai often as he 
eauld. 

e, A Participial Phrase : Having written my letter hefore he 
arrived^ I was able to send it off at once. 

Adverbial Clauses may be classified in the same way as simple 
adverbs. See § 99. 

ANALYSIS OF COMPLEX SENTENCES. 

128. In analysing complex sentences observe the follow- 
ing rules : — 

1. Break up the complex sentence into (a) the simple sentence, 
(b) the dependent clauses. 

2. Remember that, as the dependent clauses discharge the func- 
tion of simple parts of speech, they may form an integral part of the 
principal sentence, and will, therefore, figure twice over in the 
analysis. 

8. Under the head * Sentences and Clauses * write out the sen- 
tences or clauses in the order of prose. If they are long, give the 
first words and the last, marking the omission by asterisks. 

4. Each finite verb most belong to a separate sentence or 
clause. 

6. Do not be misled by the part of speech which introduces a 
clause. An adverb may introduce a noun clause, an adjective 
clause, or an adverbial clause — 

miere he got to did not appear (Noun). 

The place wltere lie resides is on a hill (Adj.). 

I was standing where you are standing 9iow (Adv.). 

A relative pronoun may introduce a noun clause or an adjective 
clause — 

Who he was I could not find out (Noun). 

The man, who was a carpenter, is apprehended (Adj.). 

6. Remember that clauses ore classified according to the functicn 
they discharge. Ask yourself, therefore, in each case what is the 
function which the clause you are treating discharges. Does the 
clause stand for a noim ? Does it define a noun 7 Does it qualify 
or limit a verb ? 

7. The relative pronoun what presents some difficulty on account 
of its entering into both the main sentence and the adjective clause. 
It may be dealt with in one of two ways : (1) we may supply the 
antecedent * that ' and treat * what ' as a simple relative, or (2) wo 
may repeat the pronoun in both the principal sentence and the ad- 
jective clause, and treat it as a compound relative. 

8. Similarly the indefinite relatives 'whoever,* 'whosoever,* 
•whatsoever,' &c., may form part of the principal sentence and of 
the adjective sentence, and may be treated in the same way as what. 

Whosoever is found in this plantation will be punished. 
He can have whatever he wantsi 
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Exercises. 

Analyse the following sentences, showing the nature and function 
of the subordinate clauses — 

a. My spirit flew in feathers then 

That is so heavy now, 
And summer pools could hardly cool 
The fever of my brow. — Sood. 

"h, A failure establishes only this, that our determination to 
succeed was not strong enough. 

e, A man knows just as much as he taught himself — no more. 

d. *Tis sweet, as year by year we lose 
Friends out of sight, in faith to muse 
How grows in Paradise our store. — Keblc, 

e. My way of life 
Is fallen into the sere and yellow leaf ; 
And that which should accompany old age. 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have ; but, in their stead. 
Curses, not loud but deep, mouth-honour, breath, 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare not. 

Shakspcre. 

f. Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York, 
And aU the clouds that lowered upon our house 
In the deep bosom of the ocean buried. — Id. 

g. Having visited the house where my grandfather was bom, we 
went round the town, whilst my father called upon his lawyer. 

h. But I saw a glowworm near, 

Who replied. What wailing wight 
Calls the watchman of the night ? 
I am set to light the ground 
While the beetle goes his round. 

i. And, friends, dear friends, when it shall be 

That this low breath is gone from me, 
And round my bier ye come to weep, 
Let one most loving of you all 
Say, * Not a tear must o'er her fall 1 
He giveth his belovM sleep.' — Mrs. Browning. 

k, I saw a vision in my sleep 

That gave my spirit strength to sweep 

Adown the gulf of time : 
I saw the last of human mould 
That shall creation's dawn behold. 

As Adam saw her prime. — CampbeU. 
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I, Just so we have heard a baby, monnted on the shoulders of 
its father, cry out, * How much taller I am than papa I ' — Maoaulay. 

in. Men who are eagerly pressing forward in pnrsnit of truth 
are grateful to every one who has deared an inch of the way for 
them,— Id, 

n. The reason why the seven stars are no more than seven is a 
pretty reason. — Sha1tsj)ere, 

0, I know not why he should be so angry. 

p. Where he was bom, who brought him up, how he lived, and 
whither he went after he was lost sight of, we are not told. 

q. Whether it is worth while going through so much to learn so 
little, as the charity-school boy said when he got to the end of tho 
alphabet, I can't say. — Dickens, 

n The wind had no more strength than this, 

That leisurely it blew, 
To make one leaf the next to kiss 
That closely by it grew. — Draytan, 



COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

129. A compound sentence is one which consists of two 
or more co-ordinate sentences linked together by a con- 
junction, e.g— 

I went to town, | and [ I bought a watch. 

The relation between the various members of a com- 
pound sentence may be — 

1. Copulative, as when one sentence is simply added 
on to another, e.g. — 

Their cities were burnt to the ground, and they themselves 
were carried into captivity. 

The conjunctions most frequently used to express the 
copulative relation are and, aho, moreover, nor (sand 
not), furthermore. 

Very frequently we drop the conjunction altogether, 
and separate the co-ordinate sentences by commas or 
semicolons, e.g. — 

' He was a tall, spare man ; his brother was short and corpu- 
lent. 

The first condition of human goodness is something to 
love ; the second something to reverence.— 6^. Elioi, 

l2 
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2. Adversative, as when one sentence is opposed to 
another co-ordinate with it, e.g. — 

He could write, | bnt | he could not draw. 

The chief adversative conjunctions are hut, yet, HiU, Aotr- 
ever, nevertheless, on the other hand, notwithstanding, 

3. Disjunctive, as when two assertions are presented 
as alternatives, e.g. — 

He either had no share in it, or else he told a lie. 
The chief disjunctive conjunctions are or, otherwise, else, 

4. Causative, as when one sentence expresses the 
consequence of something stated in the other, e.g. — 

A thaw had set in on the previous evening ; the ice was, 
consequently, unfit for skating on. 

The chief conjunctions used to express the causative 
relation between co-ordinate sentences are therefore, con- 
sequerUly, hence, accordingly, 

5. lUative, as when one sentence expresses an in- 
ference drawn from a sentence co-ordinate with it, e.g. — 

Like poles of magnets repel ; therefore these poles will 
repel. 

The chief illative conjunctions are there/ore, consequently, 
hence, whence, where/ore, accordingly, for, since, inas- 
much as, 

COITTEACTIOir OF COKPOTHSTD SENTEHCES. 

130. Sometimes we find two or more subjects having the 
same predicate, e.g. — 

Thomas and Henry went to the cricket-match ; 
sometimes one subject with two or more predicates, e.g. — 

He rant wregtled^ and boxed better than any other man in 
the university ; 

sometimes one predicate with two objects, e.g.— 
He knew Frerich and Oerman ; 
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sometimes two predicates with one common object| e.g.— 
He loved and honoured his parents. 

It is not necessary to resolve these contracted sentences 
into their component parts if the fact of their contraction 
be noticed. 



ANALYSIS OF COMPOITND SENTENCES. 

131. In analysing compound sentences observe the fol- 
lowing rules — 

1. Add a column to the tables previously used for the insertion cf 
connecting words. Such a column is rarely needed in dealing with 
complex sentences, because the connecting word is generally an 
integral part of the dependent clause. 

2. Distingnirh between subordinate clauses and co-ordinate 
aentences. 

3. Wherever there is a contracted subject, predicate, or object, 
treat it as simple, and place against it the word * Contracted.* 

4. Parenthetical sentences are independent of the constructions 
in which they occur, and should be dealt with separately. 

5. Be chary of interpolating words. If they are really necessary 
insert them in brackets like the following [ ]. 

Examples. 

1. Our deeds shall travel with as from afar, 
And what we have been makes us what we are. 

G. Miot 

2. Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever, 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long ; 
And so make Uf e, death, and that vast forever, 

One grand, sweet song. — Kingsley, 

3. Because half-a-dozen grasshoppers under a fern make the 
field ring with their importunate chink, while thousands of great 
cattle, reposing beneath the shadow of the British oak, chew the 
cud and are silent, pray do not imagine that those who make the 
noise are the only inhabitants of the field — that, of course, they are 
many in number — or that, after all, they are other than the little, 
shrivelled, meagre, hopping^though loud and troublesome— insects 
of the hour.— ^KrA:^. 
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Exercises. 
Analyse— 

1. She sat beneath the birchen tree. 
Her elbow resting on her knee ; 
She had withdrawn the fatal shaft, 
And gazed on it, and feebly laughed. 

The knight to stianch the life-stream tried : 

' Stranger, it is in vain 1 * she cried. 

* This hoar of death has given me more 

Of reason's power than years before ; 

For as these ebbing veins decay 

My frenzied visions fade away.' — SeoU, 

2. There is no despair so absolute as that which comes with the 
first moments of our first great sorrow, when we have not yet known 
what it is to have suffered and be healed, to have despaired and to 
have recovered hope. — 0> J^iat. 

3. I will not feed on doing great tasks ill, 

Nor dull the world's sense with mediociity. — Id, 

4. The one enemy we have in this universe is stupidity, darkness 
of mind, of which darkness again there are many sources, every sin 
a source, and probably self-conceit the chief source. — Oarlyle. 

5. Music when soft voices die 
Vibrates in the memory ; 
Odours, when sweet violets sicken, 

Live within the sense they quicken. — Slielley. 

6. Why should we faint and fear to live alone, 

Since all alone, so Heaven has willed, we die, 
Nor even the tenderest heart, and next our own. 
Knows half the reasons why we smile and sigh t-'JCchle. 

7. Great men are the fire-pillars in this dark pilgrimage of man- 
kind; they stand as heavenly signs, ever-living witnesses of what 
has been, prophetic tokens of what may still be, the revealed em- 
bodied possibilities of human nature. — Carlyle, 

8. Knowledge is now no more a fountain sealed ; 
Drink deep until the habits of the slave, 
The sins of emptiness, gossip and spite 

And slander die. Better not be at all 
Than not be noble. — Tennyson. 

9. If it were done when *tis done, then 'twere well 
It were done quickly : if the assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch 
With his surcease success ; that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here. 

But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, 
Weld jump the life to Qomt.-^Shaktpere, 
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10. Who knows whither the clouds have fled ? 

In the unscaxred heaven they leave no wake ; 
And the eyes forget the tears they have shed, 

The heart forgets its sorrow and ache ; 
The soul partakes the season*s youth, 

And the sulphurous rifts of passion and woe 
Lie deep 'neath a silence pure and smooth, 

Like burnt-out craters healed with snow. — Lowelh 



PTJNCTTTATION. 

132. The object of punctuatioa is to break up written 
composition into sentences, and to I'ender to the mind 
of the reader, through his eyes, the same kind of assistance 
which the modulation of the voice renders through the ear. 
It follows that in punctuating a passage we must be mainly 
guided by its analysis. The only other consideration which 
we need take into account is the necessity for stops. It is 
not every clause as shown by a rigid analysis that is ' stopped 
off.' Stops are used only where they are necessary to make 
the writei'*s meaning clear. 

133. The stops used in English punctuation are :— 
The comma (,) (Gk. komma, a part cut off). 
The semicolon (;) (Gk, kolon, a member). 

The colon (:). 

The full stop or period (.) (Gk. peri, around] hodos, 
a xoay). 

The note of admiration (I). 

The note of interrogation (?). 

The parenthesis ( ) (Gk. para, heaide*, en, in; thesis, 
a placing). 

The Comma. 

134. The Comma is used 

(1) To separate short co-ordinate sentences : — 

He could not write to me yesterday, but he proposes to write to 
me to-day. 

If, however, the co-ordinate sentences are of considerable 
length, it is better to separate them by a semicolon : 

Love has a way of cheating itself, like a child who plays at 
hide-and-seek ; it is pleased with assurances that it all the while 
diflbelieves.'^'. Eliot, 
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(2) To separate nonn, adjective, and adverbial clauses 
from the rest of the sentence of which it forms part : — 

(a) That he should hare accomplished so remarhdble a feat in 
fowrteoi days, is simply incredible (Noun Clause). 

(h) A diffident man likes the idea of doing something remark- 
able, which vnll create belief in hivi iritliout any immediate display 
ofhriUiancy (Adjective Clause). — O, Miot. 

(c) While the hook was in the 2)ress, the prophecy was falsified 
(Adverbial Clause). 

When the enter disguise of ohvioiis affectation was removed, you 
were still as far as ever ixom seeing the real man (Adverbial 
Clause). 

His voice, even when it sank to a whisper, was heard to the 
remotest benches (Adverbial Clause). 

If the clause be short, the comma may be omitted : — 

(a) I said tliat he was gone (Noun Clause). 

(fi) The man that did it is apprehended (Adjective Clause). 

(jo) Nero fiddled while Borne was burning (Adverbial Clause). 

(3) To separate a noun in apposition from the word 
on which it is dependent. 

Raphael, the greatest of painters, died young. 

If the two nouns are closely connected^ the comma may 
be omitted : — 

The river Jordan flows into the Dead Sea. 
Paul the Apostle preached at Athens. 

^4) To separate the ' Nominative of Address ' (Voca- 
tive), the * Nominative Absolute,' and adverbial and par- 
ticipial clauses from the principal sentence : — 

My dear friends, make yourselves at home. 

Tlie Tnorning being fine (Nom. Abs.), aaid there beitig every prospect 
of our ha/oing a good view (Nom. Abs.), we set out, at about seven 
o*clook (Adv. Clause), to ascend the mountain. 

The king, having obtained fresh supplies of money (Participial 
Clause), postponed the calling of Parliament. 

(5) To separate quoted words from the words which 
introduce them : — 

* Ignorance,* says Ajax, * is a painless evil ; ' so, / should think, 
^o '^irt> considering the merry faces that go along with it. — G, JSliot. 
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(6) To separate a series of co-ordinate subjects or 
preoicates :— 

Many an irritating fault, many an unlovely oddity, has come of 
a hard sorrow, which has crushed and maimed the nature just when 
it was expanding into plenteous beauty (Co-ordinate Subjects).— 
G, EUot. 

If all the redhaired people in Europe had, during centuries, 
heen outraged and oppressed, ba/nithed from this place^ impriton^fd 
in that, deprived of their money, deprived of their teeth, convicted of 
the matt improbable crimes on the feeblest evidence, dragged at horses* 
tails, hanged, tortured, burned alive, it, when manners became 
milder, they had Hill been sulyeot to debasing restriotioTis, a/nd eoo* 
posed to viUga/r insults, locked up in particular streets in some coun* 
tries, pelted and ducked by the rabbte in others, excluded everywhere 
from magistracies and honours, what would be the patriotism of 
gentlemen with red hair 1 (Co-ordinate Predicates). — Maca'ulay, 

(7) To separate ooimeotive and afibrmative adverbs 
from the sentence in which they occur : — 

Again, it can be shown that rents have steadily risen. 

He would, matt assuredly, deny it. 

I, indeed, scarcely ever call upon him now, 

(8) To indicate the omission of a word :— 

Histories make men wise ; poets, witty ; the mathematics, subtle ; 
natural philosophy, deep ; moral, grare ; logic and rhetoric, able to 
contend. — Bacon, 

(9) To separate a series of acyectives or adverbs 

qualifying the same word : — 

He was shrewd, cautious, cunning, and selfish. 
He led a godly, righteous, and sober life. 
He wrote accurately, forcibly, and readily. 

The Semicolon. 

136. The semicolon is used to separate co-ordinate sen- 
tences, consisting of two or more members — 

They bow the knee and spit upon her ; they cry, ' Hail I ' and 
smite her on the cheek ; they put a sceptre in her hand, but it is a 
fragile reed ; they crown her, but it is with thorns ; they cover with 
purple the wounds which their own hands have inflicted on her; and 
inscribe magnificent .titles over the cross on which they have fixed 
her to perish in ignominy and pain. — Maoaulay, Keview of Southey's 
• Colloquies of Society.* 
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TheCdoiL 

138. The colon is tued to sepaitAe partB of a pangrai^ 
tiiat are not united hy any connectiTe word, and yet aie 
gnunmatscallj independent — 

The fierj eoiil abhorred in OatOine, 

In Dechifl diamuy in Cnrtiiis is divine : 

The tame ambition can destroy or save. 

And makes a patriot as it makes a knave. — Pope. 

The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks : 

The long day wanes : the slow moon climbs : the deep 

Moans roond with many voices. — Tenmfsom. 

The Period or FnU Stop. 

137. The period is used to separate sentences that are 
independent one of aootlier in meaning — 

Italian ships covered every sea. Italian &ctories rose on every 
shore. The tables of Italian money-ohangers were set in every city. 
Mannfactories flomished. Banks were established. — Maeaulag. 

It is also used after abbreviations, as e.g. ; Le. ; a.d. — 

Consult the statnte ; quart, I think, it is, 
Edwardi sext, or prim, et quint. Eliz. 

The Vote of Interrogation. 

138. A note of interrogation is used after a direet quei- 
tion— > 

' Where are yon going ? ' said I. 

Indirect qnestions do not take a note of interrogation 
after them-* 

I asked him why he objected. 

When a series of questions are united in a compound 
sentence, the questions are separated bj conmias, semicolons, 
or colons, and the note of interrogation is plaioed after the 
last only. 

The Vote of Exclamation, etc. 

139. The note of exclamation is used-^ 

1. After interjections and exclamatory sentences — 
Bat hush 1 hark 1 a deep soimd strikes like a rising knell. — Byron, 
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2. After invocations- 
Yet, Italy ! throngh every land 
Thy wrongs should ring, and shall, from side to side 
Mother of Arts i — Byron, 

The FarentbeBlB ( ) separates one sentence from another, 
between the parts of which it is introduced. 

And if at the same time he ridicules (as is often done) the absnr* 
dity of a claim to infallibility, &c.^ Whately, 

Brackets [ ] are generally used to separate interpolated 
words from the passage in which they occur. 

The Dash is used to mark some hesitation of mind or dif- 
ficulty of utterance — 

Arm ! arm I it is — it is — the cannon's opening roar.^J^ynm. 

Careless writers often use the dash as a substitute for 
other stops. Sterne's writings are full of dashes. 

The hyphen (from Gk. hypo^ hyp before an aspirate, 
under ; and hen^ one) is used when it is necessary to separate 
the syllables of a word, or to unite two or more words into 
one compound word, as walk-ing ; bed-ridden ; the never-to- 
be-forgotten. 

The hyphen is generally used in compounds of recent 
formation, that have not been completely welded into one, 
or in compounds in which we wish to preserve the separate 
significance of the component parts. Tnus we do not divide 
' blackbird ' or ' blacksmith,' but we put a hyphen between 
the parts of words like head-waiter, play-houra, man-cook, 
high-chui*ch, non-existent, ultra-radical, sea-serpent, fire- 
engine, swifi-moving, lack-lustre. 

The Apostrophe (') is used to mark the elision of a letter : 
as lov'd, tho', don't. It is rarely used in prose, except in 
recording conversations. Cobbett says the apostrophe 
' ought to be called the mark not of eliaiorif but of laadness 
and vulgarity.' 

The Onillemets (" ") are used to separate a quotation 
from the passage in which it occurs. A quotation within a 
quotation is usually marked off by single inverted com- 
mas (' ') — 

*' But one in a certain place testified, saying, * What is man, that 
tbon art mindful of him ? ^" 
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The Caret (Lat. eareo, I am wanting) ( a ), is used to in- 
dicate that a word which had been omitted is inserted above. 
Cobbett calls it ' the bhinder-mark.' 

The Diseresis (Gk. di, apart ; haired, I take away) ( ** ), 
is placed over the second of two vowels, when it is intended 
that both should be sounded separately^ as 'cooperative/ 
aerial. 

Asterisks (***) are used to mark the omission of words, 
as when only the beginning and end of a passage are quoted. 

The Paragraph (f ) is used to mark the beginning of a 
new subject. 

The Section (§^ (Lat. seco, I cut) marks the smaller divi- 
sions of a book : as, see Book ii. § 8. 

The Cedilla (Italian zediglia=/t^^/6 z) is used under c, 
when it has a soft sound, before a, o, and u^ in words bor- 
rowed from the French ; as fa9ade, Alen9on. 
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PART III, 

syntax: 



AOBEEHENT, OOVEBinKENT, QTTALIFICATION, AND 

LIMITATION. 

-^-^^* Syntax (from Gk. s?/7i=witli, and ^em^sarrange- 
ihat part of grammar that deals with the relations 
; between the words in a sentence, and with the 

,-. , - dating the forms and positions that words assume 

i/ len n e \i\ ^ express these relations. 

^' ctical relations may be grouped imder four heads, 

it, Government, Qualification, and Limitation. 

• Agreement is that law of language which requires 
f^ord should assume the same gender, number, and 
be same number and person as another. 

The Verb a^ees with its subject in number and 
1, 1 am ; thou art ; they are. If the subject consists 
eral words of different persons, the verb agrees with 
fit in preference to the second, and with the second in 
ence to the third, e.g. * You and I were there.' * He 
ou were there.' As we have the same form for the 
. of all three persons, this rule scarcely needs to be 
oned ; but in parsing, the learner might be perplexed 
ermining the person of the verb in such construe- 

» The Belative Pronoun agrees with its antecedent, 

No. of Seat rrelative, in number and person, e.g. * He who 

/L^ rs me is my enemy ; ' * The hooka that were there 

^^^ ^ne.* Here *who' agrees with 'he,' and *that' 

books.' 

ative pronoun formerly agreed Y^ith its antecedent in 
'> we have no distinctive forms for masculine and feminine 
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now. We can distinguish between rational beings and irrational, 
not between male and female. 

The man wh) (qui). The animal which (quod). 

The woman who (quae). 

III. The Demonstrative Adjectives, Uhis' and 
' that/ with their plurals ' these ' and * those/ agree in 
number with the nouns which they limit. Comp. 

I have th\% "book, I have theM hooTu, 

lY. Words in apposition agree in case with the 

words to which they are attached, e.g. 

ii John Smith, do hereby declare, &c. 
We saw Mr. Brown, the jmbluher. 

There were formerly other instances of agreement in 
English. Thus adjectives once agreed with the nouns 
which they qualified in gender, number, and case, just as 
in Latin. 

142« Oovemment is that law which requires a word to 
assume a certain form or position, to express the relation in 
which it stands to some other word, e.g. — 

I. Transitive Verbs and Prepositions govern the 

objective case, e.g. — 

* He gtruok me, James gtniok John, 

John gave the hooh to James, 

In the first of these examples we express the relation of the 
verb to its object by using a particular form of the pronoun called 
its Objective Case. This form allows us to arrange the words of 
the sentence in any order without loss of clearness. ' Me he struck ' 
would be as clear as *He struck me* In the second and third 
examples, as we have no longer a distinct form for the objective 
case of nouns, we are obliged to indicate the objective relation of 
Joh/n in Ex. 2, and James in Ex. 3, by position. We usually place 
the Objective Case after a verb or preposition. * James John 
struck ' would clearly be ambiguous. 

In O.B. certain verbs governed the Dative, e.g. fyligan = to follow, 
be6dan = to bid, andswarian = to answer ; others governed the 
possessive, e.g. wilnian ^ to desire, wundrian = to wonder at, fandian 
— to tempt, &c. 

II. One Verb governs another in the Infinitive 
Mood, e.g. 

I m^iy go (Simple Infinitive). 

He wished to go (Gerundial Infinitive). 

III. Certain adjectives govern theObjectiveCaBe,e.g. 

He was like YAe father. He was nea/r me. 
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In O.E. certain adjectives denoting likeness goyemed the Dative 
Case, adjectives denoting' measure, value, weiffht, age, excess, want, 
guilt, innocence, &c.f governed the Possessive Case. In modem 
English the relation between the adjective and the noun, in these 
cases, is, for the most part, expressed by means of pre{:ositions. 
Even * like * and * near ' are often followed by * to,* e.g. 

But no more like my father than I to Hercules, — Hamlet, 

Come nearer to me. 

But it is a mistake to look upon the shorter form as a contraction 
of the longer. The preposition only crept in when the Dative in- 
flexion was lost. 

143. Qualifloation is that relation which subsists be- 
tween a qualitative word and the word to which it is joined. 
Thus the qualitative adjc^ve qualifies its noun, e.g. ' A good 
hoy,* and the qualitative adverb qualifies its verb, e.g. ' He 
wrote rapidlyj 

144. Limitation is that relation which subsists between 
a word and some other word, whose application it restricts. 

I. Quantitative and demonstrative adijectives limit 
theii* noun, e.g. 

I have/M/r apples. 

He has my book. 

I will take that flower. 

II. A noun in apposition limits the word to which 
it is attached, e.g. 

Smith, the carpenter, was there. 

III. Nouns and pronouns in the possessive case 
limit the nouns which follow them, e.g. 

John^s horse is in the stable. 
My groom was there. 

IV. Adverbs of time, place, and degree, limit the 
words with which they are used, e.g. 

We live there. 

He is dead lunv. 

It is occasionally very bad. 

Y. The Oerundial Infinitive limits the noun or 
adjective to which it is attached : A house to let bread 
f p e<U ; good to drink. . 

M 
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Questioju. 

1. What does Syntax relate to ? 

2. Name the chief syntactical relations. 

3. Define each. 

4. Give instances (a) of Agreement, (J) of Government, in the 
following eatamples — 

a. Wisdom sits with children round her knees. — Wbrdtmorth. 
h. If an idiot were to tell you the same story everj'- day for a 
year, you would end by believing him. — BurTie, 

c. They calculate their depth by their darkness, and fancy thay 
are profound because they feel that they are perplexed. — Cuff an, 

d. Thou shalt not lack 

The flower that's like thy face, pale primrose ; nor 
The azured harebell like thy veins ; no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine, whom not to islander, 
Outsweetened not thy breath. — Shalispefe. 

e. Who ne'er his bread in sorrow ate. 

Who ne'er the mournful midnight l^ours. 
Weeping upon his bed has sate, 

He knows you not, ye heavenly -powers.-^G^oethet 

/. O, many a shaft at random sent. 

Finds mark the archer never meant. — Scott, 

g. By the apostle Paul, shadows to-night 

Have struck more terror into the soul of Richard 
Than can the substance of ten thousand soldiers. 

Richa/rd III. 
5. Give instances from the foregoing examples of (a) Qualification 
and (&) Limitation. 

THE NOMINATIVE CASE. 

145. The subject of a sentence, if a hoiin or pronoun, is 
said to be in the Nominative Case, though it is only the 
pronouns that have, in modem English, foirms for the Nomi- 
native distinct from the Objective forms^— 

Napoleon crossed the Alps» 
He saw him. 

The Nominative is also used to form part of tlie Predi* 
Gate, after : 

(1) Copulative verbs, e:g. he^ become^ tumi out^ prave^^ 

John is a mUor. 

He became a sailor. 

He turned out a good-for-nothing /»?Z^w, 

He proved a useful servant. 
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(2) Verbs denoting oontumanee^ e.g. remain^ coiUirvue — 
He remained a Ziheral, 

(3) Verbs of naming — 

He was named John} 

(4) Verbs of seeming — 

He seemed an honest www. 
He appeared a servajit. 
He looked a rascal. 

146. Ellipsis of the Nominative. — ^The Kominative is 
often omitted in imperative constructions- 
Come, dear children, come away down. — M> Arnold, 

The true nominative to *come* is 'ye* understood. 

* Children * is the Vocative, or Nominative of Address, as it 
is sometimes called. 

The Nominative is often omitted in Optative sentences 
and familiar Assertive sentences- 
Would [i.e. I would] he were here. 
Thank [i.e. I thank] you. 

The subject of impei'sonal verbs is often omitted, e.g.— 

Methinks [i.e. it seems to me]. 
If you please [i.e. if it please you]. 

The Nominative is sometimes omitted before the Kelative 
Pronoun — 

\Vlio steals my purse steals trash. — ShaJispcre, 

147. The Nominative in Apposition. — ^The Nominative 
is sometimes followed by a noun or pronoun in apposition 
with it — 

The witch, she held the hair in her hand. — Xirke White, 
His breath it was lightning, his voice it was storm. — Soott, 

* Comp. * He byth Johannes genemmed * [He is named John]. 
Luke i. 60. * Simonem, se waes genemmed Petrus * [Simon, whicn 
was named Peter]. Matt. iv. 18. Name was sometimes followed by 
the Nominative, even when used in the Active Voice. Bask gives 
the following examples : — * Thd waes sum consul (thaet we heretoha 
h&tath)* [There was a certain consul (whom we call heretoga)]; 

* Forthy hit man haet Wisleni'ivtha ' [They therefore call it the mouth 
of the Vistula]. But the rule was not fixed. In Luke i. 69, we find 
the accusative after the Active Voice : * And nemdon hyne hys feeder 
naman Zachariavi* 

M 2 
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Sometimes the noun itself is repeated for rhetorical 
effect — 

Tears, idle tearSy I know not what they mean, 

lea/rs from the depth of some divine despair, 

Rise in the heart and gather to the eyes. — Tennygon, 

A pronoun is often used in apposition with an infinitive 
phrase or noun clause, e.g.-r- 

It is human to err. 

It is well known that he wrote the book. 

Dr. Abbott calls ' it ' in these constructions the Prepara- 
tory Subject. The true subjects in the foregoing examples 
are ' to err ' and * that he wrote the book.' 

A noun is sometimes used in apposition with the whole 
predicate of a previous sentence — 

He showed me over the house, an attentiofi which I much 
appreciated. 

148. The * Nomiiiatlve ' Absolute. — Occasionally a sub- 
ject is found qualified by a participle used predicatively, but 
without any finite verb. Such a subject, being independent 
of the principal sentence, is generally called the Nominative 
Absolute, tho\igh a more accurate name for it would be the 
Subject Absolute. 

The wind being favourable, we set sail. 

The syntactical function of the Absolute construction is to 
mark the time, reason, cause, conditions, or some accompany^ 
ing circumstances of the action denoted by the finite verb in 
the principal sentence. • Hence it is essentially adverbial. 
Dr. Abbott calls it the Adverbial Subject. 

The clock having struck six, we set out (Time). 

I^ver having broken out, we left the town (Reason). 

The doors not fitting, the rooms were, of course, draughty 
(Cause). 

The terms being reasonable, I will take the house (Condi- 
tion). 

Away he went, I vainly endeavouring to keep up with 
him (Accompanying Circumstance). 

The learner should take care not to confound the Subject 
Absolute with a nominative which is qualified predicatively 
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by a partioiple, and at the same time the subject of the sen- 
tence. Comp. 

I 

Casa/r, having been defeated, returned to Rome 

with 

Cata/r having been defeated, his troops returned to Gaul. 

In the former sentence ' Csesar * is not the Subject Absolute, 
but the Nominatiye to ' returned ; ' in the latter ' Caesar .' is 
the Subject Absolute, ' troops ' being the Nominative to 
' returned.* 

The participle qualifying the Subject Absolute is often 

omitted — 

« 

He A away, we should have no opposition. 
Dinner a over, we adjourned to the play-room. 

In Latin the Subject Absolute is expressed by means of 
the Ablative Case; in Greek, for the most part, by the 
Genitive ; in O.E. by the Dative.^ 

Exercises. 

Parse the nominatives in the following passages — 

a. Then I shall be no more ; 

And Adam wedded to another Eve, 

Shall live with her enjoying; I extinct. — Milton. 

h. The pass was steep and rugged, 

The wolves they howled and whined ; 
But he ran like a whirlwind up the pass, 
And he left the wolves behind. — Maoanl^y. 

c. Far above it, on the steep, 

Ruined stands the old chilteau, ' J 

Nothing but the donjon keep 
Left for shelter or for show. — Lon^jfellow. 

d. If he had continued a soldier, he would have risen to a posi- 
tion of authority. 

e. Next Anger rushed, his eyes on ^te.— Collins, 
/. It is a glorious thing to die for one's country. 



' The following are examples from O.E. — * Upaspnmganrc Bun- 
lum, the sun having risen ; * He hi up-a-h6f, hyre handa ge^i* 

genr^,* he lifted her up, her hand having been grasped ; * Tha cwseth. 
e, to-somne geclypedum his looming cnyhtKm,' then quoth he, his 
disciples being called together (Mark viii. 1). 
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g. That I have ta'en away this old man's daughter 
It is most trae. — Skalapere, 

A. My story being done. 

She gave me for my ]iains a world of sighs. — Id. 

t. He was appointed commander. 

h. Here lay Duncan, 

His silver skin laced with his golden blood. — ShaJispere. 

I, Silver and gold have I none, but such as I have give I thee. 

m. Teeth hadst thou in thy head when thou wert bom. 

Shakspere. 

n, Deborah, a prophetess, the wife of Lapidoth, she judged 
Israel at that time. 

0. Life, I know not what thou art, 

But know that thou and I must part ; 

And when, or how, or where we met, 

I own to me 's a secret yet. — Mrs. Barhauhl. * 

p. There are who ask not if thine eye 

Be on them. — Wordsworth, 



THE POSSESSIVE CASK 

149. The Possescdve Case appears to have at first denoted 
origin,^ and this sense it still retains in many constractions. 
The learner should distinguish between the subjective and 
the objective use of the possessive case. ' His praise ' may 
mean either — 

(1) The praise which he bestows, e.g. I valued his praise ; 

or — 

(2) The praise which is bestowed on him, e.g. The people were 
loud in his praise. 

The Possessive in the former example would be called by 
some grammarians the Subjective Genitive, inasmuch as 
it denotes the subject of the action; the possessive in the 
latter example they would call the Objective Genitive, be- 
cause it denotes the object of the action. 

150. Xhe possessive relation is now expressed, by means 

* Hence the name Genitive is sometimes applied to this case 
(Lat. genitiffus, relating to birth or generation, from gigno, genni, 
genitumy I beget). 
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of a preposition governing the objective case, in many cases 
in which it was formerly expressed by inflexion, e.g. — 

The house of my father *= My father's house. 

In some instances we use both the apostrophe and the 
pi*epQ3ition, e.g., * This is a work of Cicero* s,* Here • of * 
must be regarded as governing ' works ' undei-stood. 

In some instances we find * of ' with its dependent noun, 
where we might expect a noun in apposition, e.g. :• The city 
of London ; the river of Jordan. It has been proposed to 
call this construction the Appoaitive Genitive (Bushton's 
' Bules and Cautions/ p. 83). 

Thus there are four ways in which the possessive itilation 
may be expressed in English. 

1. By inflexion, e.g. ^John's gun.' 

2. By the preposition ' of,* e.g. ■ The hope of England.' 

3. By a combination of methods 1 and 2, e.g. * A play 
of Shakspere's.' 

4. By apposition, e.g. ' The borough of Cardiff.* 

In O.E. the possessive was used to denote — 

(1) Time whcfif e.g. tha^n dtrffetf, on that day. Souao trace of this 
is preserved in such expressions as— 

Let me have men about me, that are fat ; 

Sleek-beaded men and such as sleep o' nights, — SJiahpcre, 

He comes of a Hfmday, 

(2) Jtea$ure, weighty agcy vaZue, ^(?., e.g. — 

Twegra elna heah, two ells high. 

Six pennig<s wyrthe, sixpence worth. 

Wit^« scyldlg, deserving of punishment. 

Anei gedr<?# lamb, a yearling lamb ; literally, a lamb of a 

year. 
Tbre6ra mila br&d, three miles broad. 

Hence probably arose such expressions as the following, 
which Dr. Angus somewhat inconsiderately pronounces 
erroneous : — 

* Let a gallows be made of fifty cubits Mgh ' (Esther v. 14). < An 
heifer <»^ three years old * (Is. xv. 15). The genitive is dependent on 
the adjectives * high,* < old.' In modem English we sometimes drop 
the adjective in these constructions, and sometimes the sign of the 
genitive. Thus we say, 'A child of three years/ or * A child three 
years old/ but neither of these constructions is intelligible except 
in the light of the old one that they have superseded. 
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(3) T1t>e matter of which a certain medsv/re is stated, e.g. — 

Hund sestra eleHf a hundred measures of oil. i 

Fif pond waetr^*, five pounds of water ! 

In O.E. many verbs governed the possessive case, e.g. reilnian, 
lystauy to desire, wundrian, to wonder 2A,yfamdianf to tempt, thwrfanj 
to need, /(pgniaii, to be glad of, onhyrgan, to taste of. (See Bask, 
p. 124.) 

This law of O.B. syntax probably acconnts for the modern pro- 
vincialisms * taste of it,' * smell of it,* &c., which are very common in 
the eastern counties. 

The prepositions *of,* *to,* 'with* « against, sometimes govern 
the genitive in O.E., e.g. — 

Of geradra worda ic misf 6, 1 lack fitting words. 
" T6 asfennf «, In the evening. 
He §f ste with thae« her^*. He hastened against the army. 

When two or more possessives are in apposition, we 
usually put the sign of the possessive after the second only. 

For thy servant David's sake. — Bible, 

Occasionally the possessive stands alone, the noun limited 
being understood, e.g. — 

Have you seen St. Peter*s ? 

Sometimes the possessive is used to limit the verbal 
noun, e.g. — 

By his own showing he is wrong. 

Exercises. 

1. Give instances {a) of the Subjunctive Genitive, (J) of the 
Objective Genitive. 

2. Explain the construction of the following phrases :— 
a* It weighed W^cqq ^pounds* 

h. It was three /<?c^ long. 

c. He comes of a Monday, 

d. Three yards of cloth, 

3. Give instances of compound words in which the ease-ending 
of the possessive is preserved. 

THE OBJECTIVE CASE. 

161. The Objective Case of modem English is that form 
of the noun or pronoun which is \ised after a transitive verb 
in the Active Voice or after a preposition ; e.g. — 
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He loved me (Dir. Obj.). 
He gave it to me (Ind. Obj.). 

152. The Aoonsative Case or Direct Object. The direct 
object of a transitive verb may be a noun or the equivalent 
of a noun. 

{a) We saw the sea (Noun). 

(Jb) I heard him (Pronoun). 

(c) We saw the da/ncing (Verbal Noun). 

(rf) I love to read (Gerundial Infinitive). 

(«) I heard that he fCM here (Noun Clause). 

The verbal noun and the gerundial infinitive may 
themselves have direct objects : — 

He loved hunting the luvre, 
I love to read German, 

153. Cognate Object. Intransitive verbs are sometimes 
used transitively with an object of cognate or kindred 
meaning. Such an object may be regarded as direct in 
form, though adverbial in function. 

a. Let me die the death of the righteous. — Bible, 
ft. I have fought a goodfght — Id, 
0. He ran a race, 

d. Dreaming dreams no mortal ever dreamed before. — Poe, 

e. He snored the snore of the weary. — O, H, Lewes, 

In (a) Hhe death of the righteous 'srighteously ; in (6) 
' a good fight 'ss well ; in (c) ' a race ' tells us the circumstances 
of the running ; in (d) ' dreams no mortal/ &c., tells us the 
character of the dreaming * \ in (a) ' the snore/ &c., describes 
the * snoring.' 

154. Double Accusatives. The verb 'teach/ like the 
Latin ' doceo/ may govern two accusatives, one of tho per- 
son, another of the thing — 

I taught him French, 

Oomp. ' Quis musicam docuit Eparnvnondam % ' (Who 
taught Epaminondas music ?) This anomaly is to be accounted 
for by the fact that teaching involves a twofold process. We 
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teach not only the mbject, but we teach the^ pupil through 
the subject. 

When the mind is fixed mainly on the subject taught 
and not on the pupil, the word denoting the pupil may be 
regarded as an indirect object, governed by * to ' expr^sed 
or understood, but there is no trace of this * to ' in our eai*]y 
writers. It does not occur once in the A.V. of the Bible. 
The usage of O.E. is settled by the following passage — 

And he ongan Mg fela Iseran. — Mark vi. Z^. 

[And he began to teach them many things]. Hig is the 
Accusative form ; the Dative would be Him or Heom. 

155. Factitive ^ Accusative. Verbs of making, ap- 
pointing, creating, in the Active Voice, govern two accusa- 
tives, one of the person and another of the result of the 
action denoted by the verb — 

We made him hing. 

They created him B.j)eer. 

We appointed him our treafurer. 

Verbs of thinking, considering, 8%ij>po8iiig, believing, d:c. 
follow the same construction — 

We thought him an able wan. 

We considered him a trustworthy jff^Mtt, 

Br. Abbott would call the second object the Objective 
Supplement of tiie verb. Similarly, he- would call the 
retained object after a passive verb ^e Subjective Supple- 
ment — 

We made him king (Obj. Supplement). 
He was made king (Snbj. Supplement). 

156. The Dative or Indirect Object denotes an object 
more or less remotely affected by an action, or by an attri- 
bute- 
He gave the apple to John, 

The book will be useful to yon. 

It must not be supposed that the preposition always pre- 
cedes the Dative Object. In O.E. both verbs and adjectives 
governed the Dative Case without the intervention of a pre- 
position. 

4 

• Yromfado, I make, the verb * make' being a tjrpical represen- 
tative of the class. 
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The Dative is most frequently used after (a) verbs of 
giving (whence its name), provmi/ngy shotving, telling, &o» ; 
as * I gave it /iim/ ' He promised me a book/ ' Show him the 
way/ *Tell him a stoiy;' (6) impersonal verbs, as think 
'(sseem), seem, list : as * wwtliinks,' * meseems ' — 

Ser seemed she scarce had been a clay 
One of God's choristers. — D. 0» Jtifssotti. 

(c) adjectives of similarity, dissimilarity, proximity, &c, : as 
' He is near you,* ' She is like him,* * They are unlike each 
other ; ' (d) certain interjections, as woe I ah! well I 

Woe is me, — Psahns, 
Well is thee,'-Ih. 

157. The Dative of the personal pronouns is sometimes 
used familiarly, to indicate that the peiison denoted by the 
pronoun is specially interested in some action performed in 
his behalf — 

He plucked vie opo his doublet.— iSA<?/friy/<Ttf. 

Rob vie the exchequer.— 7rf. 

Knock 7ne this gate, and rap vie well.«— /</• 

Your tanner will last you nine year. — Id, 

This Dative is called in Latin the Dativus Ethicas, because the 
matter spoken of is regarded with interest (Gr. Gthos) by the perse n 
concerned. 

158. In O.E. the Dative was used in Absolute Construc- 
tions. This Dative Absolute occurs once or twice in Milton^ 
but has now entirely disappeared— 

Sim destroyed « • « 
For whom all this was made, all this will soon 
Follow. — Milton, 

Many verbs formerly governed the Dative Case, which now govern 
the Accusative, e.g./^%a/f, to follow; beddan, to hiCi; and^fvarian, 
to answer ; gelatin ^ to believe ; hyrs^imiany to obey. 

The following prepositions governed the Dative, W, about ; hy, 
by; of\fTam^ from; <rf, at; t6\ </r, before; feor^ for; gehenaot 
near ; heheonan^ on this side ; tehindan^ behind ; hoaftan^ after ; 
henorthan, to the north of ; hetweox, betwixt ; h{fan, above ; hiitan, 
without ; on-yfan, above ; td-edcati, besides ; neah, near ; intd ; 
after; uttfeor, near; tdweardf toward; hegeondan, beyond; with 
n4frthaM, to the north of ; betwynaut between ; beucatlMn, beneath ; 
hinnan, within ; on-innan^ inside ; ttUemnes, along. 
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159. The Adverbial Object is so called, because it dis- 
cbarges the function of an adverb in limiting tbe predicate 
as regards time, placs, measure, kc. — 

a. Time when : He died last week, 

b. Time how lofiff : He lived forty years, 

c. Time how often' : He came to see us every other day, 

d. Place : He went home. Go thy way, 

e» Weight, meature, space, affe, 6cc. : 

It weighed sixpoufids. 
It measured fovLr/eet by two. 
He ran three miles. 

The army of the Canaanites, nitie hundred chariots strong, 
covered the plain of Esdraelon.-r-^iZm^m. 

He is a trijle better. 

In everything that relates to science I was a whole encyclo* 
pcedia behind the rest of the world. — C, Lamb, 

It the English were in a paradise of spontaneous produc- 
tions, they would continue to dig and plough, though 
they were never o. peach nox dk pine-apple the better for it. 

8, Smith, 

He was six yea/rs old. 

It blew a hwrricane. 

The waves rose mountains high. 

160. The following idiomatic constructions contain Ad- 
verbial Objects of a somewhat different character — 

Bind him hand &ndfoot. — Bible. 

They turned him out, neck and crop. 

Destroy it, root and branch. * 

They fell upon it, tooth and nail. 

Out with him, ba^ and baggage. 

In O.E. the AdVArbial Object was expressed in various ways — 

0. Nouns of time answering to the question how long were put in 
the accusative — 

Hwi stande ge her ealne dag idele ? 
(Why stand ye here all the day idle ?) 

h. Nouns answering the question when were put in the ablative, 
sometimes in the dative^ governed by a preposition, sometimes in ■ 
the genitive — 

Ablative : Othre sithe, another time. 

Dative : On thtBre tide, at that time. 

Genitive : Thas doges, on that day. 

e. Nouns denoting measwre, valvs, weight, age, and the like, were 
put in the genitive. (See examples, § 150.) 
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d. The ablative was used to limit the comparative of Adjec- 
tives — 

Se llchama wses sponne lengra thsere thryh. (The body was 
a gpan longer than the coffin.) 

Many of these adverbial constructions are often expkdned 
by supplying prepositions to govern the objective case. It 
should be remembered, however, that these prepositions have 
not dropped out of the construction, but have been stuck in. 
The syntactical function of the adverbial object was indi- 
cated, not by a preposition, but by inflexion. 

Questions. 

1. What do you mean by a Direct Object ? 

2. Give instances of the Cognate Object. 

,3. After what verbs does the Factitive Object occur ? 
4. Parse the objectives in the following passages — 

a. Give sorrow words. — Shah^pere, 

b, I yielded and unlocked her all my heart. — Hilton, 

0. I gat me to my Lord right humbly. — Sible, 

d. He lived a life of infamy, and died a death of shame. 

e. An hour they sat in council ; 

At length the mayor broke silence : 
For a guilder I'd my ermine gown sell ; 
I wish I were a mile hence. — jB. Browning. 

/. What were you looking at ? 

g. Teach me, Lord, the way of Thy statutes. — Bible. 

h. But no more like mj' father than I to Hercules.— <?Aa^jr/>fr<?. 

i. Earthly power doth then show likest God's 

When mercy seasons justice. — Id, 

Jt. I thought him a gentleman. 

1. I was asked a question, and was found fault with because I 
could not answer it. 

fn. He wrote two hours a day. 

n. Soprano, basso, even the contra-alto, 

Wished him five fathoms under the Rialto. — Byro^, 

0, Whose flag has braved a thousand years 

The battle and the breeze. — Campbell, 

p. He was a head and shoulders taller than his countrymen. 

q. She shuddered and paused like a frighted steed, 
Then leaped her cable's length. — Zangfelhw, 
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n Beiiowncd Spenser lie a thought more nigh 

To learned Chaucer. — Basse, 

s. And if his name be George I'll call him Peter. — Shaksj)ere. 

t. But flies an eagle flight, bold, and forth on, 

Leaving no track behind. — Id, 

V, Let her paint aa inch thick, to this favour she must come. — Id, 

V. And he said unto his sons. Saddle me the ass. So they saddled 
him the ass. — Bible. 

re. He was nothing the better for his voyage. 

X, The salmon measured twenty inches round, and weighed forty 
pounds. 

y. Whip me such honest knaves. — Shakspere, 

z. Why, he drinks you, with facility, your Dane dead drunk — Id, 

6. What do you mean by the Adverbial Object ? Give instances 
of your own of its various uses. 

6. Explain the following constructions — 

a. I wish you all sorts of prosperity with a little more taste. 

Oil Bias. 

b. For evil news lidea^st, while good news baits. — Milton, 

c. It may well wait a century for a reader, as God has waited six 
thousand years for an observer. — Brewster, 

d. My Lord St. Alban said that Nature did never put her precious 
jewels into a garret four stories high. — Bacon. 

e. thou invisible spirit of wine, if thou hast no name to be known 
by, let us call thee devil. — Shaksjfere. 

f. Ay, every inicli a king. — Id. 
(J, I was promised the post. 

h. For riches certainly make themselves wings. — Bible. 

i. He will laugh thee to scorn. — Id. 

Jt, The hope of truth grows stronger dap by day. — Lowell, 

I, Like some taXlpalni the mystic fabric sprung. — Heber, 

VI, Near the lahe where drooped the willow 

Long time ago. — 6r. P, Morris. 

n. His locked, lettered, braw brass collar 

Showed him the gentlema/n, and scholar. — Burfis^ 

o. In men this blunder yon will find : 

All think their little set mankind. 
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161. It is sometimes said that 'English adjectives have 
the same gender, number, and case as the nouns they qualify, 
but this is no longer true; they have .wholly lost their 
inflexions for gender and case, and it is only ' this ' and 
' tluUf* with theii* plumls * these * and ' those,* that agree in 
number with their nouns — 

This is the boy. 
These are the boys. 

Shakspere sometimes uses the plural demonstrative with col- 
lective nouns, but the example is not to be followed — 

Thsiie kind of knaves I know. — Lear, H 2. 

Adjectives used as nouns sometimes take a plural form, 
e.g, 'edibles,* 'opposites,' * goods,' 'equals,' 'coevals,* 'con- 
temporaries,* ' annuals,* ' weeklies,* <!^c. In the Athanasian 
Creed we find ' incomprehensibles * and ' eternals.* 

162. Adjectives are used to qualify or limit nouns or 
their equivalents. The qualification may be attributive, 
predicative, or factitive. • - 

When the adjective forms part as it were of a compound 
noun, it is said to qualify it or limit it attributively, e.g. — 

Tho little girl has the blue dress. 
Tho saveti children were there. 

Occasionally we find the adjective used to qualify pro- 
nouns attributively, e.g.. ' Poor nie I * 

When the adjective follows a copulative verb, it qualifies 
or limits the subject predicatively — 

They are happy. 

To err is hwnkant to forgive divine. 

He became tick. 

He remained single. 

He continued poiyr. 

He grefw vtealthy. 

We are ssten. 

That he holds these views is notorious. 

Verbs relating to the senses are often similarly followed 
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by adjectives that qualify their noun or pronoun predi- 
catively — 

He looked angry. It felt cold. It tasted hat. 

When the adjective follows verbs of mahmg^ thinkiTig, 
considering, <fec., it is said to qualify its noun or pronoun 

&ctitiyely — 

We made him happy. 
We thought him gtramge. 
He was considered clever. 

163. Adjectives are often used both as abstract and as 
concrete nouns, and in these cases should be parsed as 
such. 

Abftraet Nouns : 

The tublime and the ridioulou* are often so nearly related 
that it is difficult to class them separately. One step 
above the tublime makes the ridiculous, and one step 
above the ridiculous makes the sublime again. — Paine. 

Concrete Nouns : 

Formed by thy converse happily to steer 
From ffrave to gay, from lively to severe. — Pope. 

Then happy low, lie down. — Shahspere. 

164. The adjective form is often used adverbially — 
Stow rises worth by poverty depressed. — Dr, Johnson. 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring. — Pope. 

In adverbial phrases the word qualified by the adjective is 
often not expressed ; as, ' at large/ ' from the least to the 
greatest,* * in short,* * in general,' * in particular.' 

165. When the participle of a transitive verb is used 
adjectively, it loses its power of governing a noun : — 

He was very spa/ring of his speech. 

166. Position of Adjectives. — The adjective may be 
used before or after its noun — 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan 
Without a grave, unknelled, v/ncoffined, and unknown. 

Byron. 

Occasionally in archaic English we find one adjective 
precede, and another follow, the same noun— 

And he was a good man and a just. — Luke zxiii. 60. 

A great door and effectual is opened unto me. — 1 Cor. xvi. 9. 
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The question is sometimes raised whether we should 
say ' the two first ' or * the first two.' Both expressions are 
correct if used in their proper places. ' The two first ' com- 
pares the two at the head of a series with all the rest ; ' the 
first two/ with other twos, 

167. Certain adjectives can be used only predicatively, 
e.g., ware, aware, afraid, &c. Ware (O.E. wser) was for- 
merly used attributively as well as predicatively. Now we 
use war^ instead of ware in attributive constructions — 

They were ware of it. — Aetif xiv. 6. 
Of whom be thou ware. — 2 Tim. iv. 16. 

Abroad, culeep, awake, and many other similarly formed 

words, are not adjectives but adverbs. The a has the 

force of on — 

An ambassador lies abroad for the good of his country. 

/^r H. Watton. 

Adjectives that have words dependent on them are 

never used attributively, and may precede or follow their 

nouns — 

Ileckless of criticism, the premier followed the dictates of 

conscience. 
He was a maji full of learning. 

168. Comparison of Ac^eotives. — The comparative form 
should never be used when more than two objects or classes 
of objects are compared, nor the superlative when only two 
are compared. In ai*chaic English double comparatives 
and double superlatives are sometimes employed for em- 
phasis '— 

He shall find 
Th' unkindest beast more kinder than mankind. 

S/iakxpm'o. 
This was the most unkindest cut of all. — Id. 

' Lesser ' has established itself in the language. 

The superlative form is sometimes used to indicate that 
the quality denoted by the ac^jective is possessed in a pre- 
eminent degree. In such constructions it is called the 
Superlative of Pre-eminence, e.g. < He was the tntest of 
friends, and the kindest of parents.' 

* Ben Jonson says : * This is a certain kind of English Atticism, 
or eloquent phrase of speech, imitating the manner of the most 
ancientest and finest Grecians, who, for more emphasis and vehe> 
mencies' sake, used so to speak.* 

K 
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169. Oovemment of Adjectives. — In O.E. the compara« 
live without * than ' was followed by the ablative ; the super- 
lative was followed bj the genitive.^ Traces of the ablative 
have been already pointed out under the head ' Adverbial 
Object.' The only traces of the genitive are alderbest 
( = best of all), a/cZer-liefest ( = dearest of all), which are 
found as late as the sixteenth century. 

Some writers use the objective case after the comparative 
even when than is expressed. Thus Milton writes — 

Satan, than whom none higher sat. 

But this construction is ungrammatical, and contrary to the 
usage of O.E. Comp. * Fortham Fseder ys mare thonne ic,' 
[Because the Father is greater than I], John xiv. 28. 

'Than* is a conjunction, and, like other conjunctions, 
takes the same case after it as before it. Historically con; 
sidered, * than ' is a secondary form of ' then.' * This is better 
than that ' = this is better, then that is better [i.e. is next 
in order of superiority]. 

170. Tlie only adjectivas that now govern cases are 
(a) like and near, and (6) adjectives of measure, toorth, &c. 
(See § 142.) * Like ' and 'near ' are sometimes followed by 
*to,* and hence some writers assume that even when the 
preposition is not expressed, the dative is governed by it ; 
but in O.E. the dative was immediately governed by the 
adjective, e.g. eow geUc [like you, dat] — John ix. 55. 

Some said he is liJte him. — Bihle, 
So we grew together 
Like to a double chcmj, seeming parted. — Slialisjfcre, 

And homeless near a thousand hmnes I stood, 
And near a thousand taWes pined and wanted food. 

Wvrdsn'orth, 
Nearer y my God, to thee. — Adams, 

171. Pronominal Adjectives. — Some of these are often 
incorrectly used. 

Each and every take singular verbs and singular pronoims 
after them. (See § 188.) 

* Rask gives the following examples : * Se lichama wses sponne 
lengra thsre thryh * [The body was a span longer than the coflSn]. 
• Gif he (se anweald) becymth t6 thdm eallra wyrrestan men, and t6 
thkm. the his eallra unweorthost blth * [If it (the power) falls to the 
worst man of all, and to him who is of all the most unworthy of it]. 
P. 121. 
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Either and neUlier refer to one of two things. ' Either ' 
is incorrectly used for ' each * in the following quotatio] 



They crucified two others with Him, on either side one, 
and Jesus in the midst. — Sihle, 

On either side of the river was the tree of life. — Th, 

Other, in accordance with its original meaning, refera to 
the second of two. Another is used when more tlian two 
ohjects are spoken of. 

172. The Articles. — The indefinite article is used in 
speaking of any individual of a species, the definite article 
in speaking of some particular individual. ' A Greek slave ' 
means any slave of the Greek nation ; ' the Greek slave ' 
means some particular Greek slave who has been previously 
referred to ; ' The Gre^ Slave ' (with a capital S) the famous 
statue so called. Comp. ' the Duke/ ' the Queen/ ' the right 
man in the right place.' 

In O.E. there was no indefinite article, an having invariably the 
sense of one, * Where an indefinite signification was required no 
article was prefixed, and the sentence followed the Latin construc- 
tion. "Theodric w&s Christen," Theodoricus fuit Christianus, 
Theodoric was a Christian, as we should now express it' {Harrison.) 
Comp. 'Man w^ fram Qod asend' [A man was from God sent], 
John 1. 6. 

The indefinite ai*ticle, in accordance with its original 
meaning, is generally used with a singular noun, but may be 
used after the a4jective 'many' and before numerals— 

(fl) Full many a flower is born to blush unseen. — Gray, 

(5) A thousand spurs are striking deep. — Macaulay, 

{e) About an eight days after these sayings. — Bible, 

In the first of these sentences a fixes the attention on the 
isolated flower, while * many ' asserts the frequency of the 
occurrence. Omit the article, and the picture of the indivi- 
dual flower is lost in the general statement. In (6) ' thou- 
sand ' may be regarded as a collective adjective ; so ' eight 
days ' in (c) may be regarded as meaning ' a period of eight 
days.' Comp. * a few books/ * a great many people/ * a va.st 
host.' 

Position of the Indefinite Article. — ^When a noun is pre* 
ceded by an adjective and an indefinite article, the latter is 
usually placed btfore the adjective; but after 9uch^ many^ 
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what, and adjectives preceded by 80, the article is placed 
immediately before the noun — 

A rich, well-bom, and benevolent gentleman. 

Such a sight. . 

What a day ! 

So great a reputation. 

When several nouns, denoting different objects, are 
mentioned^ the article should be placed before each— 

A maaon and a carpenter were there. 

When the nouns denote the same object, the article is not 
repeated — 

A plumber and glazier was there. 

The following is inaccurate-^ 

A feeble senate and enervated people. — Gibbon. 

When a noun is preceded by a string of adjectives, the 
article is usually placed before the first only, but, for the' 
sake of emphasis, may be repeated before each — 

A noisy, pompous, and over-dressed person strutted up and 

down. 
It was a cruel, a disgraceful, a dishonourable thing to do. 

The indefinite article is sometimes used before an ad- 
jective after a noun — 

He was a learned man and a cunning. — BuVrcer. 

The indefinite article before a proper noun makes it 
common, e.g. * a Newton,' * a Shakspere.* 

173. The Definite Article was originally a demonstra- 
tive, and retains somewhat of its original force. 
* The * is used before adjectives to 4enote — 

(a) A class, as * the good,' * the rich.* 

{b) An abstract idea, e.g. * the true,' * the beautiful.* 

The is often used before a singular noun to denote the 
whole species, e.g. * The lanrel is an evergreen.' Note the 
diflerence between this use of * the ' and the following use of 
it : * The laurel that you see was brought from Japan.' 
In both constructions * the ' is demonstrative ; in the former 
it points out the species, in the latter the individual tree, 
which is further defined by the adjective clause. 

The, like a, is used before a proper noun to denote a 
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person resembling some well-known character designated by 
the noun. 

He was the Crichton of the university. 

The placed before a common noan often converts it into 
a proper noun — 

The Qneen visited the university. 

Tlie is sometimes used, as in French, for the possessive 
pronoun in cases where no ambiguity would be occasioned 
by its employment — 

He was shot in the shoulder. 
He had an affection of the heart. 

The is used before the names of rivers, mountains, seas, 
oceans — * the Danube,* * the Alps,' * the Adriatic. ' It is used 
before one name of a town — * the Hague.' 

The before comparatives is the ablative of the demon- 
strative, and is used adverbially — 

The more they think, the less they say. 
The use of the before the relative is now nearly obsolete — 

Where there was a garden, into the which he entered. 

John xviii. 1. 

Verbal nouns formed from transitive verbs, if preceded 
by the, should be followed by of — 

In the writing of this book. 

It would be incorrect to say, * In the writing this book,' 
though we might say, * In writing this book.' 

ttnettions. 

1. Give instances of the various ways in which an adjective may 
qualify a noun. 

2. What is meant by saying that an adjective qualifies its noun 
factitively ? 

3. Give instances of adjectives that cannot be used attribu- 
tively. 

4. In O.E. some adjectives governed the Dative Case, some the 
genitive. Give instances. What traces of this government survive 7 

5. Parse the adjectives in the following examples — 

a» Richer by far is the heart's adoration, 

Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor. — Ilcler, 

b. I found him sad and left him hnppy. 
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e. Better fifty yeais of £iuope:than a cyeleDf Catliaj; — JSwfiyjon. 

6. Explain the syntactical relations of the italicized adjectives 
the following— 

a. Jewels five-woids long 

That on the stretched forefinger of all time 
Sparkle for eyer. — Shaktpere, 

h, A man's best things are nearest him, 

Lie close about his feet. — Lord Houffkton. 

e. Great thoughts, great feelings oome to men 

JAke instincts unawares. — M, 

d. Why should we faint and fear to live alone, 
Since all alone, so Heaven has willed, we die. 
Nor even the tenderest heart and neak our own, 
Knows half the reasons why we smile and sigh ? — JSehle, 

e. I awoke one morning and found mjaelt fa^nums, — Byron, 
/. We made them hapyy, 

g. He was three years older than I. 

h. Wine that maketh glad the heart of man. — Bible* 

i. He fashioneth their hearts aZi^e, — 2b» 

7. What is the difference between the definite said the indefinite 
article ? 

8. State the function of the articles in the following passages: — 

a. It is not good that the man should be alone ; I will make him 
an help-meet. — Bible, 

b. Which in time past were not a people, but are now the people 
of God.— /^. 

c. And dost thou dare 

To beard the lion in his den, 
The Douglas in his hall l^Soott. 

d. From liberty each nobler science sprung 

A Bacon brightened, and a Spenser sung. — Savage, 

c. The Niobe of nations, there she stands. — Byron, 

f. When he was taken down, the head was severed from the 
body. 

g. He lives at the Hall. 

A. When the good, and the bad, and the^worst, and the best, 
Have gone to their eternal rest. — Poe. 

9. Examine the following passages, and correct them where 
ecessary — 

a. In every parallelogram any of the X)arallelogiams about the 
diameter, together with the two complements, is called a gnomon. 
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h. For as the lightning that lighteneth out of the one part under 
heaven, shineth unto the other part under heaven. 

c. He had no reason for the valuing the book. 

d. We sent a letter to Mr. Brown, the chairman and the treasurer 
of the society. 

10. Parse the articles in the following — 

The more you stroke a cat, the higher ho raises his back. 

11. Examine the syntactical accuracy of the following passages \^^ 

a. He laid his hand upon * the Ocean's mane,* 

And played familiar with his hoary locks. — Polhoh 

h But on and up where Nature's heart 

Beats strong amid the hills. — Lord IToughtmu 

o» Our worser thoughts Heaven m&ti(ii,^^Sha1t$pcre» 

d. It is observable that each one of the letters bear date after 
his banishment. — Bontley, 

c. The green trees whispered low and mild, — Longfolhw, 

f. Silent he stood and firm. 

g. Is she as tall as me ? — Shakspere, 

FRONOXINS. 

174. Pronouns agree in gender, number, and person with 
the nouns for which they stand. 

The following are exceptioDfl to this rule — 

a* It is often used in apposition with masculine and feminine 
nouns, e.g. : Ji( is a boy. It is a girl. 

h. It is used of things possessing sez when the sex is not known, 
or is immaterial to the purpose of the speaker, e.g. : ' A child is im- 
pressionable ; it needs to bo guarded from evil influences.' 

c. It may be used in apposition with a plural noun, e.g. : *It U 
they* 

d. It is sometimes used redundantly — 

Not lording it over God's heritage. 

Whether the charmer sinner it or saint it, 
If folly grow romantic I must paint it. — Poj^e* 

175. A. noun of multitude may be repi^esented by a 
phiral pronoun if we wish to call attention to the separate 
individuals of whom the multitude is composed — 

TMf people's heart is waxed gross, and their eyes they have 
closed.—- Matt. xiii. 15. 
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176. The same rule should be observed in the employ- 
ment of pronouns after 'or* 'and 'nor* as in the em- 
ployment of verbs. If the antecedent be singular, the 
pronoun should be singular. Hence the following is 
wrong : — 

When do we ever find a well-educated Englishman or Frenchman 
embarrassed by an ignorance of the grammar of their respective 
languages ? — 8. Smith. [His.] 

This rule is frequently broken when disjunctive antecedents 
are of different genders, the speaker seeking to avoid the 
incongruity of using a pronoun differing in gender from one 
of the antecedents by employing a plural pronoun having 
no gender : ' If a man or woman lose their good name, they 
will not easily recover it.* 

177. Personal Frononns are often incorrectly used in 
elliptical constructions. In such constructions one verb is 
often employed as the predicate of two sentences, and its 
relation to the subject of the elliptical sentence is consequently 
overlooked. The following passages are ungrammatical from 
this cause — 

And though by Heaven's severe decree 

She suffers hourly more than me. — Swift. [More than Z] 

It is not fit for such as t«, to sit with the rulers of the land. — 
Soott. [For such as we."] 

Sorrow not as them that have no hope. — 1 Thess. iv. 13. [As they."] 

178. Personal pronouns are often incorrectly used with 
the verb 'to be,* which takes the same case after it as 
before it, e.g. — 

Whom do men say that /am ? — BihU, 

But if there is one character more base, more infamous, more 
shocking than another, it is him who, &c. — S. Smith. 

179. In O.E. ' ye ' is the nominative, and ' you ' the 
accusative form, e.g. : ' I know you not, whence ye are ' 
(Bible). This distinction is no longer observed. 'Ye* is 
now used ' in the two extremes of solemnity and familiarity ; 
whilst " you ** is more properly confined to ordinary narra- 
tive and familiar occasions * (Harrison). ' Thou * is used 
like ' ye * in solemn, contemptuous, and familiar speech, 
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The antecedent to a relative pronoun may be a noun or 
its equivalent. Adjectives and the possessive case of nouns 
or pronouns should not be used as antecedents. Hence the 
following is wrong- 
Homer is remaxkably condie^ which renders him lively and agree- 
able. — Blair, 

The plural of respect and the singular should not be 

used in the same passage. The following is objectionable : — 

I will send upon you famine and evil beasts, and they shall 
bereave thee, — Ezek. v. 17. 

It is worth noting that in spoken English the Personal 
Pronouns, when unemphatic, are sounded as though they 
were mere enclitics* of the verb. Thus we pronounce * Give 
me thy hand * as though it were written * Giveme thy hand/ 
This law is specially observable in the use of the Indirect 
Object, e.g. — 

And he said Saddle me the ass» and they saddled him. 

If ' me ' and ' him ' be emphasized, the meaning is ludi- 
crously altered. 

180. The Belative Pronoun must agree with its antece- 
dent in number and person. 
The following is wrong— 

Thou great first cause, least understood, 

Who all my sense confined^ 
To know but this that Thou art good, 

And that myself am blind. — Pope, 

The relative pronoun is sometimes said to agree in gender 

with its antecedent, but the agreement is not strictly one 

of gender. We cannot say ' The house who,' but neither 

do we say * The bull who.' * Who ' is used of male or 

female rational creatures; * which' of male or female tr- 

rational creatures, and inanimate objects. ' Whose,' however, 

is often used of both irrational and sexless things. 

He spoke of love, such love as spirits feel. 

In worlds whose course is equable and pure. — Wordstvorth, 

The modem tendency is to use ' of which ' instead of 
* whose ' in these constructions. 

* Enclitics (from Gk. en, upon, klinO, / lea/ti) are particles which 
unite so closely with the preceding word as to throw their accent 
on it. 
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181. !rhat, the neuter of the demonstrativej and the, 
indeclinable, were originally our only relative pronouns. 
Who, which, and what were interrogatives. 

Tha/t is often used without an expressed antecedent. 
(See § 54.) 

In O.E. the demonstratives iCy 906, thai, were used as demonstra- 
tives in the principal sentence, and as relatives (but, probably, 
originally as demonstratives) in the adjective clause also. 

The indeclinable demonstrative tke was often used instead of the 
declinable demonstrative in the second clause, the declinable form 
being unnecessary, e.g. *Sf geblessod se the com on Drihtnes 
Haman ' (Be blessed he who comes in the Lord's name). In conse- 
qtftuce of this use of the in the adjective clause, the came to be used 
more mud more as a relative pronoun. Sometimes we find it used 
both as demonstrative and relative, e.g. < The the on me beljfth ' [He 
who believeth in me]. 

TTiat was cCten used without an antecedent in O.E. : * We cythath 
thtet we gesawon*£We testify that we saw] — John iii. 11 ; * Ic wrat 
that ic wrat ' [I wrote that I wrote] — John xix. 21. 

This use of that probably grew out of the union of that and the 
into thatte, a form which tiiften occurs in O.E. with the force of 
that whicK In like manner, 8t4ke (^he who) is compounded into 
one word. 

What is similarly used without an. antecedent. (See 
§ 54) As an interrogatire it may be used tiirectly or indi- 
rectly. 

What is the matter ? 
He asked what I wanted. 

What, like that, was i^metimes used without an antecedent, even 
in O.E. : < Se theowa nat hwat se hldf ord deth * [The servant knoweth 
not what the lord doeth] — John xv. 15. 

182. Whoso, whosoever, whatsoever, whichever, and which'" 
soever are generally used without correlatives. 

In O.E. these indefinite or universal relatives were formed by 
placing iwd ( = so) before and after the pronoun. The explanation of 
this construction will be best understood by an example : ' Biddath 
sw4 hwaet sw& ge wyllon ' [Lit. Ask so, what so ye will — i.e. Ask 
whatsoever ye wiU] — John xv» 7. Swd, as a demonstrative adverb, 
was treated like the demonstrative pronoun. 

Occasionally the correlative is used with the indefinite 
relative, but never immediately before it : — 

• Whosoever will, let Mm take the water of life freely.' — Rev. 
xxii. 17. 
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But is used, after negative clauses, with the force of a 
relative pronoun and a negative. (See § 64.) 

As is used as a relative after euoh^ same, so mucA, so 
great f &o. ;— • 

Art thou af eard 
To be the same in thine own act and valour 
A9 thou art in desire ? — Shakspero, 

I have as mnch as you have (Obj.). 
He is such as he always was (Nom.). 
Take as much as you want (Obj.). 

183. Pronominal ctdverhs, as when, wliere, whence, how, 
why, whereas, wlierein, wlierehy, (be, are used like the rela* 
tive pronouns, after nouns of time, place, manner, cause, 
effect, dsc., and are sometimes governed hj prepositions. 

In O.E. these adverbs are used only interrogatively, the con* 
Jonctive adverbs corresponding to them being respectively then^ 
there, thence, &c. The use of the conjunctive adverbs in wh- ap* 
pears to have come in with the use of the relative pronoim whe^ 

The hour when he appeared was six. 
The place where we met him was close by. 
The source whenoe it comes is well known. 
The question how it is to be done is solved. 
The reason why he asked was obvious. 

184. Ellipse of the Antecedent. The antecedent is 
often omitted before the relative. (See § 63.) 

There are a who ask not if thine eye 
Be on them. — WordswoHh, 

I dare do all that may become a man ; 
A Who dares do more is none. — Shakspere, 

A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine ; 
A Who sweeps a room as for thy laws 

Makes that and the action fine. — O, Herbert. 

A Whom the gods love die young. 

186. Ellipse of the Belative. In O.E. and in modan 
familial* language the relative is often omitted. (See § 53.) 

For there was no man a knew from whence he came. 



Here is the book a I told you of. 

186. Kedundant use of < that' In O.E. < that ' is often 
used redundantly after certain conjunctive words. It pro- 
bably had a demonstrative force, and limited the words which 
followed it. 
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Which fhat^ 

Wot ye not where there stont a litel town, 

Which that icleped is Bop-up-and-down? — Chaucer, 

When that— 

When that the poor hath cried Caesar hath wept. 



Similarly we find who that, if that, after that, save 
that, nnce that, bnt that, if that, now that, lest that, in 
respect that, before that, &c. In all these constructions * that ' 
is now a subordinative conjunction. In passages like the fol- 
lowing, the word ' that ' should not be emphasized : ' For before 
that certain came from James he did eat with the Gentiles ' 
(Gal. ii. 12). The least stress upon it produces the impres- 
sion that it is a pronoun governed by 'before,' whereas 
* before that ' is a conjunctive adverb connecting the adverbial 
clause ' certain came from James ' with the principal sentence 
' he did eat with the Gentiles.' 

187. Possessive Frononns may be used as the Subject or 
the Object (Direct or Indirect) of a sentence : — 

Mine is better than yours (Subj.). 

You have mine (Dir. Obj.). 

You gave my boy a book, and I gave yott/rs one (Ind. Obj.}. 

I made it mine (Fact. Obj.). 

The Possessive Pronouns should be carefully distin- 
guished from my, thy, <&c., the possessive cases of the per- 
sonal pronouns, which are used only adjectively. 

The longer forms, mine, thine, &c., were formerly used adjec- 
tively as well as substantively : compare ' Si thin nam geh&lgod ' 
[Be thy name hallowed] with < H6r thti hsefst thast thin is ' [Here 
thou hast that thine is]. 

188. Distributive Frononns. — ^^^/^€r and n6t^^ should 
never be used of more than two objects. Hence such 
sentences as the following are wrong : — * Neither of the 
three was suitable ; * * Either of the three will do.* In the 
former, * not one * should have been used instead of * neither ; ' 
in the latter, * any one ' instead of * either.* 

The other, in accordance with its original meaning, is 
applied, like the Latin alter ^ to the second of two objects — 

Two women shall be grinding at the mill, the one shall be 
taken and the other left. — Bible, 
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The following is inaccurate : — ' The house of Baal was 
full from one end to another' (2 Kings x.). [Read ' the 
other.' The house could not have more than two ends.] 

Anot?ier is used indefinitely, like the liatin cUiiLS, of more 
than two objects. Hence the following is wrong — 

"We saw them hanging by myriads one to the other. 

Each and every are both distributive, and refer to one of 
many, but ' each ' gives prominence to the separate indi- 
viduals of whom the whole is composed, * every ' to the whole 
viewed in its totality. 'Each' implies that every one is 
included, * every ' that none is excluded — 

I expect every mie [no one being excluded] to do his duty. 
Each [separate one] had his place appointed, each his 
course. — Milton, 

The following is inaccurate — 

And they were judged every man according to their works. 

None^ though literally meaning not one, and therefore 
singular, usually takes a plural verb— 

Kone of the officers were taken. 

189. Aeciprocal Pronouns. — JSach other is used in 
speaking of two persons ; one another of more than two. 

Righteousness and peace have kissed each other. — JiiUe, 
The four artists hated 07ie another cordially. 

The following sentence is inaccurate — 

He belonged to a Mutual Admiration Society, the members 
of which spent their time in lauding each other. 

190. Qualiflcation of Pronouns. — Pronouns may be 
qualified by adjectives predicatively, but not attributively. 
Yet Shakspere writes — 

The fair, the chaste, and onexpressive she. 

So Crashaw — 

"Whoe'er she be, 
That not imposaible she, 
That shall command my heart and me. 
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Questions. 

1. Justify or correct the following — 

a. If every one swept before their own doors, the street would 
be clean. 

h. If two circles touch one another internally. 

<?. Let you and I endeatoiir to improve the indosure of the Cave. 

Southey, 

d. Which none may hear but she and thou.— Coleridge, 

e. If an ox gore a man or a woman so that they die. — Bible, 

/. He was fonder of nothing than of wit and raillery; but he is 
far from being happy in it. — Blair, 

g. This seven years did not Talbot see my son. — ShaJispere, 

h. Who say ye that I am ? — Bible, 

i. Whom do men say that I am ? — lb, 

k. Some men are too ignorant to be humble, without which 
there can be no docility and no progress. — Berkeley, 

1, Thou my voice inspire, 

Who touch*d Isaiah's hallowed lips with fire. — Pope, 

m. The ingenious nation who have done so much for modem 
literature, possess in an eminent degree the talent of narrative. 

Blair:^ 
n. Him I accuse 

The city ports by this hath entered. — ShaJtspere, 

0. None of the enemy were taken. 

p. Each of the sexes should keep within its particular bounds, 
and content themselves to exult within their respective districts. 

Addiion, 
q. Neither of the three will do. 

r. The nations not so blest as thee 

Must in their turn to tyrants fall. — Tliomson, 

9. It was thought to be him. 

t. None but the brave deser\'e the fair^ — Bryden, 

n. It cannot be him. 

V, I have not wept this forty years. — Bryden, 

2. Give instances of your own of the ellipsis (a) of the relative 
pronoun, (Jb) of its antecedent. 

8. State the rules for the.use of whOt which, and tJiat 
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191. Verbs agree with their nominatives in number and 
person. When a verb has two or more singular subjects 
joined by a copulative conjunction, the verb is pliu^l— 

John and James a/re here. 

To conceive and to carry out are two different things. 

If, however, two nouns represent one thing, or two things 
that are closely related, they are regarded as forming a com- 
pound noun, and the verb is singular — 

Bread and butter woi to be had in plenty. 

Brandy and water wa^ his favourite beverage. 

To read and write wflw once an honorary distinction. 

Ilazlitt, 
When distress and anguish eometh upon you. — B\hU, 
But even their mind and conscience it defied. — Ih, 

192. Collective nouns take a singular or plural verb, 
according as the idea of plurality or singularity is uppermost 
in the mind of the speaker — 

The multitude noi swayed like one man. 
The multitude are on our side. 

Behold, the people U one, and fhcy have all one language. 

BihU. 

When two or more singular nouns connected by anA are 
preceded by each, or every, the verb is singular — 

Each boy and girl U to have a prize. 

Every man and every woman contributes something. 

193. When two singular nouns are connected by 'as 
well as,' or by a preposition, the verb is singular — 

Humanity, as well as expediency, dema/nd* it. 

John, together with James, does not outweigh Henry* 

194. Two singular nouns connected by or or nor take a 
verb in the singular — 

Either John or James was there. 
Neither John nor James was there. 

Sometimes we find a plural verb after neither . • • 9ior, the 
negative disjimctives having a certain copulative force 
* Either * and * or ' are aUemative ; ' neither * and ' nor * 
imply that the predicate is applicable to both the subjects- 
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The rale which determines the nmnber of the verb would 
appear to be as follows : if the speaker's intention is to give 
prominence to the exclusion of both, use the plural ; if to 
give prominence to the exclusion of each sej^arateli/, use 
the singular. 

196. When a verb comes between its two subjects, it 
agrees with the first- ^ 

The earth is the Lord's and the fulness thereof. — Bible, 

When several subjects follow the verb, the verb usually 
agrees with the first— 

Ah then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears and tremblings of distress, 

And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 

Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness. — Byron. 

Thine is the kingdom, and the power and the glory. — Bible. 

196. When sevenil subjects of diflferent numbers are 
connected by or or nor^ the verb generally agrees with 
the last mentioned ; but it is better to repeat the verb after 
each subject. 

The king, or rather his advisers, were opposed to that 
course. 

197. The verb to he is made to agree with the nomina- 
tive that follows it, when that nominative is the subject 
uppermost in the mind of the speaker — 

The wages of sin is death. 

His pavilion were dark waters and thick clouds of the sky. 

Bible. 

Compare with these examples the following, in which the 
tru3 subject is coincident with the nominative before the 
verb— 

His wages are his only means of subsistence. 
His remarks were the subject of much comment. 
Our supporters are but a handful. 

198. As the relative pronoun agrees with its antecedent 
in number and person, the verb in an adjective clause will 
also agree with the antecedent in these respects. Hence the 
following is wrong — 

This is one of the finest poems that was ever written. 
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188. When a relative pronoun has two antecedents, one 
a pronoun, and the other a noun in apposition with it, the 
verb agrees with the antecedent on which greatest stress is 
laid. Comp. — 

It is I, who Hd you go. 

It is I, your master, who bids you go. 

In the first of these examples stress is laid on the * I,' and 
on the obligations arising out of the personality of the 
speaker ; in the second, the stress is laid on ' master,' and the 
obligations arising out of the relations between a servant 
and his master. 

When the pronoun it precedes the verb, and another 
pronoun follows it, the verb agrees with the appositional 
subject, it — 

It it we. It U ye. It it they. 
In O.E. the verb agreed with the true subject : ' Ic hyt eom ' f I 
it am] — Matt. ziv. 27. Comp. Mark vi. 60 ; John vi. 20. * Ic siede 
eow thset ic hit eom ' [I said to you that I it am] — John zviii. 8. 

200. When two or more subjects, having a common pre- 
dicate, are of different persons, the verb agrees with the 
first in preference to the second, and with the second in pre- 
ference to the third ; the explanation being that a subject of 
the first person and one of the second are equivalent to a 
plural pronoun of the first person, and that a subject of the 
second person and one of the third are equivalent to a plural 
pronoun of the second person—- 

You and I [i.e. we] are. 

You and he [i.e. you two] are. 

Attraction, however, often leads to a violation of this 
rule, the verb being made to agree with the last mentioned 
subject, no matter what its person. Thus we often have — 

Neither you nor he is right. 
Either I or he u wrong. 

It would be better to avoid these harsh constructions bj 
giving each subject its own predicate. 

Neither are you right, nor is he right. 
Either he is wrong or I am wrong. 

901. Oovenunent by Verbs.— All transitive verbs in the 
Active Voice govern a Direct Object. 

I lore him. 

He admires Milton. 
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* Teach * governs two Direct Objecti 

I tanght him French. 

Verbs of givinj, promising, <kc., govern a Direct Object 
of the thing, and a Dettive Object of the person — 

I gave him (Dative) an apple (Bir. Obj.)* 

Either of these Objects may be converted into the Sub- 
ject of the verb in a passive construction — 

He was given an i^ple. 
An apple was given him. 

Dr. Abbott would caU the remaining Object the Betained 
Object (See §63.) 

Yerbs of making, heUeving, thinkiiigy &c., govern a Direct 
Object and a Factitive Object — 

I made him (Dir. Obj.) steward (Fact. Obj.) 

The Eflbctitive Object remains unaltered in passive con- 
structions — 

He was made steward. 

90S. Many intransitive verbs are followed by a Dative 
Object. This object is no longer governed directly by a verb, 
but by an intermediate preposition. The only instances 
in which an intransitive verb governs an Indirect Object, 
are those su{^lied by the impersonal verbs, * meaeexnB* * me" 
thinks,' dbc 

The verb ' to he,* and other copulative verbs, as ' become* 
*groWy * remain, * continue,* take the same case after them 
as before them. In these constructions, the cascf after the 
verb is determined, not by any government of the verb, but 
by apposition with the word before the verb — 

He (Kom.) is a sailor (Nom.) 

I wished him (Obj.) to be a sailor (Obj.) 

He became f^fip (Nom.) 

He grew a lusty fovth (Xom.) 

He remained a wldier (Nom.) 

He continued a fttvant (Nom.) 

203. The Indicative Mood is used (1) predicatively to 
make an asserHon, (2) interrogatively to ask a question, 
(3) hypotheticaUy in speaking of facts — 

1. He was there. 

2. Was he there ? 
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8. If it it th«<ltit7 of a ohild to obey his parents, it is joor 
duty to obey yours. 

4. If satire ehannSf strike faults, but spare the man. — Ynmg, 

904. The Imperative Mood may be used in the first per- 
son plural, the second person or the third persons- 
Break we our watoh np.-^Skakspdre, 
That be far from thee. — Bible. 
Sleep dwell upon thine eyes. 

Bone and Skin, two millers thin, 

Would starve us all, or near it. 
But be it hwwn to Skin and Bone 

That Flesh and Blood can't bear it. 

Byfwn, On Two Monopolists. 

In the first and third person, a compound form is often 
used which is capable of being resolved into an imperative 
of the second person and an infinitive. We can say * Let 
us go/ as well as ' Qo we/ * Let him go/ as well as * Go 
they.' 'Let' has here lost its original force of 'allow/ 
and is used as a mere sign of the imperative. Comp. 
'Release his hands and let him go/ with 'Let us pray.' 
' Let him go 's' Allow him to go ; ' ' let us pray ' is a peri- 
phrastic imperative (=oremus}. In parsing, these com- 
pound imperatives of the first and third person had better 
be broken up, as shown above. 

In C.E. the verbal conjunction utofit utan^ was used with the in- 
finitive to express purpose or desire : * Utan g&n and sweltan mid 
him* [Let us go and die with him]— John zi. 16. * Utem wiroan 
mannan* [Let us make man]. 

800. The Subjunctive Mood is used to express — 

1. TTnoertainty in the mind of the speaker — 

If he were present, he ought to know. 

2. Contingenoy of the fiMt— 

If he be present to-morrow, give him this note. 

3. Analogy-— 

[He saw] a certain vessel descending unto him,- as it had 
beei^ a great sheet.— Aots z. 11. 

* As it were,* 

02 
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i. Consequence — 

Get on your night-gown, lest occasion call us, 
And show us to be watchers. — Shakspere, 

Fray for thy servants nnto the Lord thy God, that we die 
not. — Bible. 

5. A wish — 

that I were there 1 

1 would that I were dead. — Tennyson-, 

I would my daughter were dead at my foot, and the jewels 
in her ear ! would she were hearsed at my foot, and the 
ducats in her coffin I — Shakspere, 

806. The Subjunctive Mood is always dependent upon 
some antecedent clause, expressed or understood, to which it 
is Htbjoinedy whence, its name. This antecedent danse in 
hypoti[ietical constructions is called the Protasis, or Con- 
dition ; the clause containing the consequence is called the 
Apoddsia, or Consequence. 

The condition is often introduced by one of the follow- 
ing words : if, lest, urdessj except, though, that, however, &c 
(See § 67.) Sometimes the conjunction is suppressed — 

Would I describe a preacher such as Paul, 

Were he on earth, would hear, approve, and own, 

Paul should himself direct me. — (Jowper. 

Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, He would not in mine age 
Have left me ns&ed to mine enemies. — Shakspere, 

Did I tell this, who would believe me ? — Id, 

The tendency of modem English is to get rid of the sub- 
junctive, but there are certain idiomatic constructions in 
which it occurs, like * as it were/ for which it would be 
difScult to find equivalents, e.g. — 

Harrison contends that the subjunctive mood should never be 
used except when the fact referred to has not taken place. He says : 
• There can be no contingency of a fact apart from futurity.' 
This is perfectly true, but there may be uncertainty in the mind 
of the speaker with regard to the past or the present — 

If it were so, it was a grievous ia,XLlt,^~Sh>akspere* 
If thou lane me, practise an answer.— Tk?. 

In O.E. the subjunctive was used (1) in principal sentences to 
express a wish or comm^d; (2) in dependent sentences (a) in 
indirect narrative ; (b) after verbs of thinking and desiring ; (e) to 
express purpose ; {d) to state what is proper ; {e) to express result ; 
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(/) to express hypothetical comparison ; (17) in conditional clauses ; 
(A) in concessive clauses after iheah (though), and in many other 
cases. See Sweet's Grammatical Introduction to his ' Anglo-Saxon 
Reader/ pp. zcvii-zciz. 

207. The principal clause upon which the subjunctive 
clause is dependent may be in the indicative^ imperative, 
or subjunctive — 

Even so our eyes wait upon the Lord our Qod (Indie), 

until He have mercy upon us. — BibU. 
If it he thou, bid me come (Imper.). 
If it were done when 'tis done (Subj.), then Hwere well 

(Subj.) 
It were done quickly. — Shakspere. 

Compound forms often take the place of the simple sub- 
junctive. Comp. — 

With whom, if he came shortly, I will see you. — Bible, 
If he should comOf 1 should be glad to see him. 

The simple subjunctive forms of * have ' and * be ' are of 
very common occurrence — 

I had fainted [i.e. should have fainted] unless I had be- 
lieved to see the goodness of the Lord. — Bible, 

A good razor never hurts or scratches, neither would good 
wit were men [if men would be] as tractable as their 
chins. — ffare, 

208. The Simple Infinitive is used with the auxiliaries 
may, do^ cany muat, a^icUl, and wUL It is also used after the 
following principal verbs : dare (intrans.), ht, bidy see, hear^ 
fedf need, wUl, gin (= begin). 



Me(L may come and men may go, — Tennyton, 

Can— 

Unless above himself he can 

Erect himself, how poor a thing is man \^DameU 

Lo^ 

While feeble expletives their aid do join, — Pope, 

For men mwt work and women must weep. — KingsUty, 

ShaU^ 

Shall I, wasting in despair, 

Die, because a woman's fair 7 — Wither, 

I wiU maJte a Star-Chamber xnatter it. — Shakspere* 
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Da/re— 

Ta witfaont Thee I dare not dU,—KeUe, 

Let tbofle low now who nerer loved hefore^ 

Let those who ahfays loved now love the moie. — AmiH. 

Bid- 
Bid me diiomne, I will enchant thine ear. — Skshgtere, 

Hee-- 

A spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye jer me hmee. — BMr. 

Thoa shalt not tee thy brother's ox/aU by the way. — Ih. 
Sear — 

I hear thee 9peak of the better land. — Mrs. Mewums. 

We heard hha say, I will destroy this temple: — BiVe, 
Feel^ 

No man e^et/eU the halter dram 

With good opinion of the law. — TntmbuH. 

Need-^ 

What need we fear who knows it ? — Skakepere, 
TFi»»«wish— 

Whosoever mil be tared (Qnicanqiie vuU salvos esse). 

AikaMuAa/ii Creed. 
Gin *— 

Of a Wright I will yon tell 

That some time in this land ga/n dwell. 

The Wright's Chaste Wife, 

In O.E. the simple infinitive is conunonly nsed after maif, can, 
shall, will, let, syUan (to give), onginnan, to begin, rerbs of per- 
ception and commandmg, and the verbal conjunction uton or tiian 
( = let ns)— 

Hwi wueg vfsaok forgifan 7 [Who may sins forgive 7] 

MarkiLT. 

Nil cfunne ge to'cnama/n heofenes hiw ? [Now can ye discern 
the heaven's hne 7] — Matt. zvi. 3. 

8ceal ic h6n eoweme cyning 7 [Shall I cmcify your king 7] 

John zix. 15. 

Th&m the wyHe aet th6 horgian» [To him who will of 

thee borrow.] — Matt. v. 42. 
And he the (it-gangende, ongan hodian. [And he then 

ont-going, gan preach.]— Mark i. 45. 

• lF'i7Wn^ is foUowed by fe^~ 

WiUmg to wound, and yet afraid to strike. — Pope. 

* 6in sometimes takes to after it— 

The glowworm shows the matin to be near. 
And gins to pale his ineffectual fire. 

"^egin always takes to after it. 
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Syle m6 drinoan, [Give me to drink.] — John iv. 7. 
And big sjfrewn ne let, [And them to speak he let not.] 

Mark i. 84. 
Ne raseg se Sunn n6n tiling d6n» buton tbsat he getyth his 

Ffeder ddn, [The Bon may do no thing except that 

He Beeth bis Father do.]— John v. 19. 
HH th& bsore tettan, [He ordered the bier to be set down.] 
Vtongdn, [Let us go,] — John xi. 16 

In very early times the distinction between the Simple Infinitive 
and Uie Gemndial Infinitive was sometimes disregarded, as is clear 
from the following passage : — 

Hwsether ys ethre t6 tecganne (Ger. Inf.) t6 th&m laman, 
Th6 synd thine synne f orgyfene : hwaether the owHhan 
(Simple Infin.). [Whether is easier to say, To theo 
are thy tins forgiven ; or to say.]~Mark ii. 9. 

See note, § 68. 

209. In later M.E. we find many other verbs followed 
by the infinitive without the preposition 'to/ e.g. ought^ 
intend f endure, aeem, ctmstrainf/oroid, vouchsafe, (&c. : — 

You <yught not walk upon a labouring ^jn—ShaJti^ere, 
Your betters have endured me tay my mind. — Id, 
How long within this wood intend you stay ? — Id, 

On the other hand we often find the preposition ' to ' used 
before the infinitive where we omit it : — 

I dnrttt my lord, to wager she is^ honest. — Shakepere, 

He maheth both the deaf to heart and the dumb to epeak,-^JBihle, 

Still losing when I saw myself to win* — Shakepere, 

Let and Do in certain technical phrases take the Gerun-* 
dial Infinitive : — 

I do you to mt. 

I let you to know by these presents. 

210. The Oenmdial Infinitive was originally the Dative 
of the Infinitive, and was used — 

1. To enress purpoee : * tjt e6de se sMere his sM t6 tdwenne,* 
[Oat went toe sower nis seed to BOw.]~Matt. ziii. 8. 

2. To limit or qualify mnmi and adjeetives, < Hig nsef don hli^f td 
etofMO,' [They had not bread to 00^.]— Mark iii. 20. 

' Gif hw& edran hiebbe t6 gehyrarme,* [If any man ears have to 
hear.]— Hark iv. 28. 

8. At the eutjeot or object rf a eentenoe : * Bow ys geseald t6 
witanne Oodes rices gerimu.' [To you is given to know the mys- 
teries of Qod*s kingdom.]— Mark iv. 11. 
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4. To expreu neeessity or duty in, a pasHre ten»e. * He is to l^/i•' 
gewne* [He is worthy to be loved. Literally, He is to love]. This 
use surrives in sach idioms as ' He is to blame.* Dr. Johnson 
thought that < blame ' in this constmction was the noon ' blame.* 
It is the Active Grenmdial Infinitive with a passive signification. 
In O.E. there was no Passive inflexion. The Active verb is used 
to express the Passive as well as the Active idea, e.g. < Is e&c to 
tvitofine* [It is besides to be known], 'Hyne h6t his hl&ford 
geiyUan * [Him his lord commanded to he told']. Expressions like 

* A house to let ' [i.e. to be let], • What is there to see ? * [i.e. to be 
seen], < Bread to eat * [i.e. to be eaten], <Hard to bear * [i.e. to be 
borne], are to be explained in the same way. 

fi. In ajfporition. * Hit issceamn to telUmno * [It is shame to tell]. 

6. Tb expreu tome fiUvre obligation : ' Thone calic the ic t6 
drincenne hsebbe * [the cup that I to drink have]. 

211. The Gerondial Infinitive is still used in aU these 
ways: — 

(1) I am going to tpeak (Purpose). 

^2) The world to oome* (Limits Noun). 
Apt to teach (Limits Adj.). 

(3) lb err is hxmian (Subj.). 

He loved to hwnt (Dir. Obj.). 
I told him to hwnt (Indir. Obj.). 

(4) I am to tpeak [Necessity]. 
It has to be done [Neceesity]. 

The Lord's name is to hepraited [Duty]. 

(5) It is idle to talk of that now [Apposition]. 

The primary idea involved in * to/ the sign of the Gerun- 
^al Infinitive, is that of direction towards some object. This 
explains most of the foregoing constmctions. In ' I am going 
to speak/ speaking is the object to which my going is 
directed. In ' John is apt to teach/ teaching is the object 
in the direction of which the aptitude of John is shovm. 

As some act of the will or understanding must precede 
most of our actions, verbs denoting such acts frequently 
precede the Gerundial Infinitive, e.g. mean^ intend^ toiU, 
loishf desire, resolve, purpose, refuse, promise, agree. 

As again the actions of other persons are often dependent 
on our own actions, verbs of causation are frequently followed 

" The Gerundial Infinitive is here equivalent to the Latin future 
participle in -rut. This use of the Gerundial Infinitive explains a 
passage in *In Memoriam,* which has perplexed many readers: 

* And Love the indifference to be,' xxvi. 
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by the Gerundial Infinitive, e.g. compel, force, order, com- 
mand, make, teach, request^ urge, exhort, ^. 

212. Have is used both with the Simple and the Gerun- 
dial Infinitive : — 

It is heaven upon earth to ha/ve a man's mind move (Ind. 

Obj.) in charity, rett in Providence, and twrn upon the 

poles of truth. — Bacon, 
I haie to make (Dir. Obj.) a speech. 

213. The Gerundial Infinitive is sometimes governed by 
far : ' What went ye out for to see 1 ' (Bible). It is often 
found after ' how ' as part of the subject or object of a 
sentence : — 

Sbw not to doit seemed the object of their exertions. 
I know both how to he abated, and I know hew to abound,^-'. 
Bible. 

Also after ' what.' 

I do not know what to do. 

214. The Gerundial Infinitive is often used parenthe* 
tioally to state a purpose, or to limit an assertion :-^ 

Indeed, to ttpeak feelingly of him, he is the card or calendar 

of gentry. — Shakspere. 
During the century and a half that followed, there is, to 

ipeak strictly, no English history. — Macaulaf. 

215. The Simple Infinitive is sometimes used where we 
should expect the Gerundial Infinitive : — 

And art thou, dearest, changed so much 

As meet my eye, yet mock my tou<^ 7 — Byron, 

Better be with the dead 
Whom we to gain our peace have sent to peace. 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In restless ecstasy. — Shakspere, 

As good almost hiU a man as kiU a good book.—- Jtft^^oH. 

216. When two or more infinitives are connected by 
conjunctions, the preposition 'to' is not usually repeated 
before each : — 

To sigh, yet feel no pain. 

To weep, yet scarce know why ; 
To sport an hour with Beauty's chain, 

Then throw it idly by. — Moore. 

217. FarticipleB, in virtue of their a4jective force, 
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qualify their nouns attribatively or j)redicatiTelj, and, in 
virtue of their verb force, may govern a case. Originally 
they agreed with their nouns in gender, number, and case. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight (Attrib. 

Qual.). — Gray. 
Then shook the hills with thunder r«viei» (Pred.). — Campbell, 

Then marked they, dashinghrosA and far (F^.), 
The broken billows of the war (Attrib.), 
And plumed crests of chieftains brave (Attrib.)» 
looting (Fred.) like foam upon the wave. — Seott, 
I saw him reading his book. (Qualifying ' him * predica- 
tively and governing ' book '). . . 

218. The imperfect participle in -ing (O.E. -ande, -ende) 
should be carefully distinguished from the verbal noun in 
-mg (O.E. -ung) : — 

Seeing is beUevvng (Verbal Nouns). 

Toiling, reioioing, torrowing. 

Onward througn life he goes (Imp. Participles). 

The verbal noun closely resembles in some of its functions 
the G^enmdial Infinitive. Thus, instead of saying < Seeing 
is believing,* we might say To see is to believe. Indeed some 
grammarians recognize an infinitive in -vng. Again, * I saw 
him 9kmding* iB nearly equivalent to 'I saw him stcmd.* 
In O.E. the imperfect participle was used in this construc- 
tion. ' Tha se Hselend geseah . . . thone leoming cnyhte 
standende * [When the Saviour saw . . . the disciple stand- 
iog, ifec] — John xix. 26. 

219. In the perfect tenses of transitive verbs, the perfect 
participles originally agreed with the Object. Thus, ' Until 
they had slain him ' would have been in O.E. ' Until they 
had him slain' [Oth thsBt He hine df-sl^igenne hsefdonj. 
The verb hce/don (had) governs hine (him), and qf-slcegenne 
^slain) is the accusative singular partit^ple qualifying 'hine' 
(him). At a later period the participle was left uninfle6ted. 
The perfect participles of intransitive verbs came, by a false 
analogy, to be used like the perfect participles of transitive 
verbs. 

220. After the verb to be the perfect participle originally 
agreed with the subject. Comp. — 

H6 w^ cumen [He was come]. 

H6 w^bron cumene [They were come]. 
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The imperfect participle was foimerly inflected and 
agreed with the noun which it qualified — 

Nyste n&n thsera HU&ndra (Gen. Plu.) 16 wh&m he thaet 
ssede. [None of those sitting there knew to whom he 
said that.]— ^ohn xiv. 28. 

Now that our participles have ceased to agree with their 
nouns, it is hotter to reg^oxi them as parts of the compound 
verbal forms into which they enter. 

221. Participles do not admit of comparison unless their 
verb force is merged in their adjective force ; and then^ of 
course, they are partidples in form only — 

It is not till OTV more preying [ie. urgent] wants are soffi* 
ciently supplied, that we oan attend to the calls of 
curiosit}'. — Oold^mith, 

Your most devoted servant. 

222« The Imperfect Participle is often used after intran- 
sitive verbs like continue, begin, &c» — 

They continued asking him. — John viii. 7. 

As these verbs are also used transitively, the learner 
might be tempted to regard the imperfect participle as a 
verbal noun, governed by the finite verb (see I)r. Angus, p. 
315), but the usage in O.E. was the same as it is now — 

Tha big thurwunedon hine aesiende (Norn.) [When they 
conlwued asking him.] — John viii. 7. 

223. The participle is largely used in absolute construc- 
tions — 

These nine in buckram that I told thee of, their points 
being broken, began to give me ground. — Shakspere. 

The participle is sometimes omitted in such construc- 
tions — 

In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes ; 

Youth on the prow, and pleasure at the helm. — Gray. 

Not unfrequently the noun or pronoun on which the 
participle depends is omitted — 

But, granting now we shall agree, 

What is it you expect from me f — Butler, . 

God that made the world and all things therein, seeing that 
He is Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in tem- 
ples made with hands.~Acts xvii. 24. 
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It is higblj probable that many of oar prepositioxis, as 
regarding f concerning j saving ^ respecting, touching, accord- 
ing , notwithsta/nding, were originally participles — 

Dozing the day » the day during. 

Notwithstandiing your opposition — your opposition notwith- 
standing. 

Saving yonr presence awe saving your presence, or your 
piesence saved, ixc. 

Questions. 

1. Give instances of verbs that govern two objects. 

2. Explain *methinks,' < her seemed,' <him listeth.' 

3l The following verbs may be used transitively or intransitively, 
eontinue, heoame, grarv, turn* Give examples. State in each example 
the case of the noun following the verb. 

4. State the uses of (a) the Indicative Mood, (b) the Subjunctive. 

6. After certain verbs the preposition ' to ' is suppressed before 
the Gerundial Infinitive, Give a list of them. 

6. The Active Gerundial Infinitive has sometimes a passive 
sense. Give instances. 

7. Explain the use of the perfect participle in the formation of 
the perfect tenses of the Active Voice. 

8. Discuss the following sentences ; state whether you consider 
any of them incorrect ; and, if so, why. 

a. It was thought to be him. 

b. The river has overflown its banks. 

e. Let us make a covenant, I and thou. 

d. None but the brave deserves the fair. 

e. Whether or no I am right, you are certainly wrong. 
/ Whom say ye that I am ? 

ff, 1 am a man that have travelled and seen many nations. — Steele, 

A. Impossible, it can't be me. — Srvifi, 

i. If you were here, you would find three or four in the parlour 
after dinner, whom you would say pass their time very agreeably. 

Zoeke. 
k. It is they who do the mischief. 

h He was a man whom you would have thought would have 
been above falsehood. 

9. Justify or correct the following — 
a. It is me. 

h Either you or I are wrong. 
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e. More curates are what we want. 

d. The ransom of a man*s life are his riches. ^Bihle, 

e. There is a way which seemeth right onto a man, but th# end 
thereof are the ways of death. — lb, 

f. A special feature of the Reformatory Exhibition were the 
workshops. 

ff. The mechanism of clocks and watches were wholly unknown. 

h. The consequences of this disastrous policy remains to be con- 
sidered. 

i, Ko people ever was more rudely assailed by the sword 6f con* 
qvest than this country. 

k. The sun has rose and gone to bed 

Just as if Partridge were not dead. — Sm^ft, 

I, Words interwove with sighs found out their way. — MUtotu 

m, A second deluge learning thus o*errun, 

And the monks finished what the Gk>ths begun. — Po^pe, 

n. I will scarce think you have swam in a gondola. — Shak$per0, 

0. I have formerly talked with you about a militaiy dictionary. 

Johnwn, 
p. Friend to my life, which did not you prolong. 
The world had wanted many an idle song. 

q. If thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest 
that thy brother hath aught against thee. — Bibl-e. 

r. I intended to have written to you. 

#. A laggard in love and a dastard in war 

Was to wed the fait Ellen of young Lochinvar. — Seott. 

t. Great pains was taken. 

u. The general with his troops were taken prisoners. 

V, Kor heaven nor earth have been at peace to-night— iSAai^pMv. 

w. He or I is in the wrong. 

ST. There was racing and chasing on Cannobie LetL^Soott. 

y. Now abideth faith, hope, and charity.— ^i&^. 

z. Godliness^with contentment is great gain. — lb» 

10. State the function of the Gerundial Infinitive in the follow* 
inff nassafires— 

a. Ring in the Christ that is to be.— TkitnyiMi. 

h. So many worlds, so much to do, 

So little done, luoh things to be. — Id. 

e, 'Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog's honest bark 

Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near home.-^.S^rwi. 
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d. To liy» in haarts we leave behind 
Is not to die.— Campbell. 

e. Minds that have nothing to confer 

Find little to perceive. — Wifrdnoorth, 

f. A maid whom there were none to praise 
And very few to love. — Id, 

g. For fools msh in where angels fear to tread. — P&pe, 

h. Vice is a monster of so frightful mien 

As to be hated needs but to be seen. — Pope. 

i, I never oonld believe that Providence had sent a few men into 
the world ready booted and spurred to ride, and millionfl ready 
saddled and bridled to be ridden. — Rumhold, 1686. 

h. What shall I do to be for ever known, 

And make the age to come my own ? — Cowley. 

I. I it is excellent 

To have a giant*s strength ; but it is tyranny 
To use it like a giant. — Sbdikspere, 

vt. Of two evils the less is always to be chosen. 

7if He is to be executed to-morrow. 

o. Teach him how to live. 

And, oh ! still harder lesson, how to die. — P&rteut, 

ADVEBBS. 

284. Adverbs qualify or limit other adverbs, verbs, adjec- 
tives, and prepositions. Some adverbs have also a conjunctive 
force. The distinction between the adjective and the adverb 
is not always easy to draw. In the. sentences ' He is awake,' 
' He is ill,' it is difficult, at first, to say whether ' ill * and 
* awake ' are adverbs or adjectives. ^ 111 ' is not used in this 
sense attributively, nor is ' awake * used attributively. We 
cannot say ' an ill person ' or ' an awake child.' In spito of 
this, ' ill ' and * awake ' seem to have more in common with 
adjectives than with adverbs. Op. He is atck^ He is sleepy. 
' 111 ' is a Norse doublet of ' evil y ' awake ' is a shortened 
form of ' awaked.' • 

Adverbs sometimes L'mit a whole sentence or even an 
unexpressed verb — 

UftfortwiuUel^ for him, he was never taught a trade. 
Happily y I had some money in my pocket.' 

Here we may assume an ellipse of 'it happened^ or 'it 
Sellout.' 
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29S. Adverbs are ooeasionallj used as acyectives — 

The then Iting.—Shakspere. 

Use a little wine for . . . thine qften infirmities. — Bible, 

Adjectiyes are often erroneously used for adverbs— 

They fall weoeuive and iueoesiive rise. — Pi^pe, 

286. FositioiL of fhe Adverb.— The adverb is usually 
placed before adjeotdves and other adverbs, a^ier verbs, and 
betv>een Hxe auxiliary and the perfect participle; but its 
position is often varied for rhetorical effect — 

Then, and not till thent he replied. 
MeamvhUe, his audience had slipped away. 

When an adverb is used with several other words, to 
more than one of which it might belong, it should be placed 
as close as possible to the word which it qualifies. 

The following passages are ungrammatical from a dis- 
regard of this rule — 

Her bosom to the view was only bare. — Dry den. 
The poet meant ' Her bosom only.' 

Thales was not only famous for his knowledge of nature, 
but also for his moral wisdom. 

Here ^ not only ' should be placed after ' famous.' 

The safety-matches will anly ignite upon the box. 

Here ' only ' should be placed «fter ' ignite.' 

As a rule, it is safest to place ' only ' before the word or 
words which it limits. 

227. Double and (in O.E.) Treble Negatives strengthen 
the negation ; in Moaem English they destroy each other, 
and are equivalent to an affirmative — 

Ne gese&h nnfre n&n man God (No man [n]ever saw 

[not] God). 
He never yet no vilanie ne sayde 
In all his life unto no manere wight. — Cha'kwev, 

The man that hath no music in himself-, • 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons. — Shahpere^ 

Thou never didst them wrong, nor no man wrong. 

228. No is often incorrectly used for not in disjunctive 
constructions — 

Whether he be the man ox no I cannot say. 
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' No * can be used as an adverb only in answer to a qnes- 
tion. The ellipse in the forgoing sentence is [or whether 
he be not], 

229. Ever and Never should be distinguished. * Ever ' 
is used, (1) as an adverb of time, equivalent to * always ; ' 
(2) as an adverb of degree, to indicate that the adjective 
which it limits is to be 1»ken in its widest possible extent. 

Be it ever so hnmble» there is no place like home. 

Here, * ever so * = howsoever. 

Jfever is tu»d (1) as an adverb of time, (2)asa8troBg 
adverb of negation — 

He answered him to never a word. 

In the following passages never is used for ^er— 

Charm he never so wisely. — JSible, 

The Lord is king, be the people never so impatient. — lb. 

Though neW so rich, we soom the elf 
Whose only praise is sordid pelf. 

On the other hand ever is used for never in the fol- 
lowing — 

We seldom or ever see those forsaken who trust in God. 

Atterhury. 

290. Adverbs in -ly and Adijeotives in -ly. — ^In con'* 
sequence of the harsh effect of repeating the -ly sound, we 
often, in the case of adjectives ending in -ly^ use the acyec* 
tival for the adverbial form— - 

Which th^ have ungodly committed.-* Ji(<{^ 15. 
May truly and godly serve thee. 

We have in the Bible ' wiHly ' and <holily.' So Shak- 
spere writes— 

What thou wouldst highly 
That wouldst thou holUf, 

Such forms may generally be avoided by some peri- 
phrasis. Instead of saying ' It was masterly done,' or ' It 
was masterlily done,' we can say, 'It was done in a masterly 
way.' (See Harrison, p. 344.) 

231. After Verbs relating to the Senses the adjective 
occupies the position commcmly occupied by the adverb, 
but should not be confounded with it. Writers are some- 
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times tettpted to use the adverb instead of the acyeotive in 
this oonstructiony e.g. — 

This construotion sounds kar»hly» — Mun*ay* 
This sentence reads oddly* 

What we really mean in these sentences is, ' This construc- 
tion is harsh when read aloud ; * ' This sentence seems odd 
when read.' 

232. Demonstratiye Adverbs are capable of ezpressuigy 
without the aid of prepositions, relations of time and space, 
e.g. hence = from this place ; henceforth = from this time 
forward, ^. 

Come hUheTt hither ^ my little page.— Byron* 

Haste hither. Eve. — Milton* 

I thither went. — Jd» 

Many of our best writers, however, use prepositions with 
these adverbs — 

Those empty orbs from whence he tore his eyes. — Pope, 

ftuestions. 

1. Point out the functions of the adverbs in the following pas- 



a, Henoe with denial vain and coy excuse. — Milton, 

h. Life went a-maying 

With Nature, Hope, and Poesy 

When I was young I 
When I was young ? Ah woful when I 
Ah I for the change *twixt Now and Then I — Coleridye, 

e. Hard by a cottage-chimney smokes 

From betwixt two aged oaks. — Milton, 

d. Our then dictator, 

Whom with all praise I point at, saw him fight. — Shakepere, 

e. In choosing wrong I lose your company. 

/. He must needs go through Samaria.— J&t^^^. 

y. Thereby hangs a taXe.-^Shaktpere, 

2. Justify or correct the following sentences^ 

a. The moon shines bright. 

h. Thou hast done right, but we have done wickedly.— ^i^/S^ 

e. Breathe soft ye winds, ye waters gently flow. 

P 
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. d. How sweet .tha moonlight sleeps upon this hankj-^Shakfper^l 

e, I feel queerly, 

/. He looks sad< 

g, A quarter*s notice is required previous to the removal of a 
pupil, 

h, Burke's terrible account of that merciless code reads moderate 
by comparison with, this summary of Papal Bulls. — Times, 

m 

i. Paul was long speaking. 

k, I hope shortly to see you. 

I, The machine is in thoroughly working order.' 

3. Discuss the accuracy of the following passages— 

0. This England never did, nor never shall, 

Lie at the proud foot of a oonqvLeroT.-:-Skakspere. 

h. For thoughts are only criminal, when they are first chosen, 
and then voluntarily continued. — Jokfison. 

c. Think only of the past, as its remembrance give you pleiusure. 

d. [The pestilence] could be only imputed to the just indigna- 
tion of the gods. 

e. By greatness I do not only mean the bulk of any single object, 
but the largeness of the whole view. — Addison, 

f. This thoroughfare is only to be used by persons having busi- 
ness at this house. 

g. * Whether love be natural or no,* replied my friend gravely, * it 
contributes to the happiness of every society into which it is intro- 
duced.' — Goldsmith,* 

h. His face was easily taken, both in painting and sculpture, and 
scarce any one, though never so indifferently skilled in their art, 
failed to hit it,~^We^ood^s * Memoirs* 

i, I never was, nor never will be false. — Shakspere, 

k. The sellers of the newest patterns at present give extreme 
good bargains. — Goldsmith, 

1, For sinners also lend to sinners to receive as much again. 

m. No one had exhibited the structure of the human kidneys ; 
Yesalius having only examined them in dogs. — HalUvm, 

n, HI news rides fast. 

o. One species of bread, of coarse quality, was only aUowed to 
be baked. — Alison, 

^. It smelled disagreeably. 

> Some of these examples me taken from Dean Alford's ' Queen's 
Snglish,' 
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^. Alas I said I, he has paid dear, very dear, for his whistle. ^ 7^ 

Ib*ankHn. 
r. They established the kingdom of Jerusalem, which subsisted 
near two hundred years. — Bobertton, 

#. Such a violation of right came with a peculiar bad grace from 
Frajioe. — AHion. 

t. This tragedy is alike distinguished for the lofty imagination it 
displays and for the tumultuous vehemence of the action. — ffazHtt. 

V, Xenophon's sword was first drawn for a Persian prince, and 
last for a Spartan king. — MoCuUagh. 

V. A masterly mind was equally wanting in the cabinet and in 
the field.— iSbK^A^. 

fv. The object of Bible Societies is so simple that all Protestants, 
at least, concur in their support. — Channing, 

m. From thence will He fetch thee.— ^i^/^. 

y. But vigour and resolution are not alone cf).pable of achieving 
success, though they are generally necessary towards it. — Aliton. 

s;. The American Indian exhibits a degree of sagacity which 
almost appears miraculous. — Id, 

FBEFOSITIONS. 

833. Propositions are used to point out the relations be- 
tween things, or between actions or attributes and things. 
In Modem English they are regarded as all governing the 
same case ; but in O.E. they governed dijQTerent cases, and 
some prepositions, aooording to the sense in which they were 
used, governed two or three cases — 

Thus geond (beyond), ymh (about), ihurh (through), &c., governed 
the Aoo. ; he (about), &c., the Dat. ; andlang (along), the Genitive ; 
for (for), hefwam, (before), &c., the Aca and Dat. ; mxd (with), the Ace, 
Dat., and Abl. ; withy the Ace., Dat., and Genitive. 

As a rule, prepositions denoting direction towa/rds a place governed 
the Ace., and prepositions denoting rest or motion in a place governed 
the Dat. 

234. Ftepositions govern nouns or their equivalents. 
They usually come between the words which they logically 
oonneoty but in rhetorioal constructions and in adjective 
sentences they are often separated from the words dependent 
on them— 

In the golden lightemng 

Of the setting sun, 
0*er which clouds are brightening, 
Thou dost float and run. — Shelley, 

He is an author whom I am very fond qf. 
O/hffte connects * fond ' and ' whom.* 

»2 
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As the relative pronoun Hbat' never takes a pr^Msition 
before it, the preposition governing it is often thrown to the 
end of the adjective clause — 

The house that we live in is not our own. 

Those nine in buckram that I told thee of, — Shakipere, 

The preposition should never be widely separated from 
its dependent words. The following are objectionable — 

He betrothed himself oftener to the devil in one day than 
Mecssnas did in a week to his wife, that he was married a thousand 
times to. — JSutler^t Bemmnt. 

These more sterling quaUtie$ of strict moral conduct, regular 
religious habits, temperate and prudent behaviour, sober industrious 
life^^^ualities which are generaJly required of public men, even if 
more superficial accomplishments should be dispensed with — ^he had 
absolutely nothing of. — Brougham, 

A common consequence of this separation of the preposi- 
tion from its dependent word is the disregard of the fact that 
the preposition governs the objective case. The following 
passages are incorrect from this cause — 

Who are you speaking ofl (whom). 

Who serrest thou wider ? (whom). — Shakipere, 

We are still much at a loss mho civil power belongs to 
(whom) . — Loohe, 

235. Sometimes several prepositions are used with but 
one object. Such constructions (especially when they involve 
a suspension of the sense) are intolerably harsh. The fol- 
lowing is objectionable on this ground — 

To suppose the zodiac and the planets to be efficient of^ and 
antecedent to, themselves, &c. — Bentl^y, 

It is better to avoid these constructions by repeatiog the 
noun, or by using the noun after one preposition and a pro- 
noun after the other. 

Though virtue borrows no assistance ^m, yet it may often 
be accompanied by, the advantages of fortune. — Blair, 

This sentence might be corrected by inserting ' advantages 
of fortune ' after * from,' and * them ' after * by.' 

236. The dependent case is often omitted in adjective 

clauses — 

Shall there be a God to swear hy [i.e. by whom to swear] 
and none to pray to [i.e. to whom to pray] 7 — Hooker, , 
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In such oonstructionB the preposition is thrown to the end 
of the adjective clause — 

For I must use the freedom a I was bom with» 

Mamnger. 

In the passive forms of verbs compounded with prepositions 
the preposition is used after the verb— 

I was laughed at. 

He was communicated with. 

A considerable bill was run up. 

He was run through. 

The ship was run down, 

237. Certain verbs, nouns, and adjectives take with them 
special prepositions — 



Absolve from. 
Abhorrence from. 
Accord with (Intrans.). 

„ to (Trans.). 
Acquit of. 
Accuse of. 

Affinity to or between. 
Adapted to or for. 
Agree with (persons). 

„ to (proposals). 
Attend to (something said). 

„ upon (a person). 
Bestow upon. 
Boast ^. 
Call on. 
Change for. 
Confer on (Trans.). 

,, with (Intrans.). 
Confide in (Intrans.). 

„ to (Trans.). 
Conform to. 
Comply with. 
Consonant with. 
Convenient to ox for. 
Conversant with. 
Correspond with (persons). 

,, to (things). 
Dependent on or upon. 
Derogatory to. 



Derogate /r<wi. 
Differ from (not with). 
Different from (not to). 
Disappointed o/(what we do not 

get). 
„ in (what we do get). 
Dissent from. 
Exception to. 
Free from. 
Glad of or at. 
Independent of. 
Insist upon. 
Involve in. 
Lay hold on. 
Martyr /or (a cause). 
„ to (a disease). 
Need</. 
Prevail vpoti. 
Profit Jy. 
Becreant to. 
Beconcile to (person). 

„ with (statement). 
Besolve on. 
Take hold of. 
Taste (noun) of. 

„ for. 

Think of 

„ on (obsolete). 
Thirst /<w, after. 



The following are objectionable — 

The Italian universities were forced to send for their pro< 
lessors from Spain and France. — Hallam, 
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The abfaoirenoe of the vast majariiy of the peo^e to its 
provinona. — Aluon. 

Such weare the difficnlties with which the qnestion was iii« 
TolTedL — JtL 

The prefix oompoxiiidBd witih. the vesth oBxsi determines 
"^e preposition which should fioUowthe verb, e.g. sympathisB 
with ; tnvolYe in, <fec. 

S38. FrepoBitiana should be used in strict accordance 
with their aeaaae. 

* 7i» implies a state of heing ; into, an act. We pour water 

into the pail ; whai there it is in the paiL' — Sarritim, 

On implies a state of rest ; upon foimerlj implied motion 
to, but is now freqaentiy c»nf omided with en, 

* With denotes cancomitaiicj or assistance ; by^ the proxi- 

mate cause ; as, ^ The soldiers entered the breach mith 
losded muskets ; tiieir leader fell mortaUj womided hg 
a musket balL" * — Sarrixm, 

Betjveen properly refers to only two things ; among to any 
number more than two. ' It was divided between two.' 
^ It was divided ainong twenty.' 

239. Boiible Pr^oaitioiis are sometiiaes used to indicate 
Home twofold relation of place — 

* We drew it from uiider the table/ Le. We drew it ^rom 
a place that was under the table, or We drew it from its 
place under the table. So 'oyer against the chnrch'= 
over the way, agairhai or opposite to the churdu 

These double prqiositions should not be confounded with 
the common combination of an adYerb with a preposition, 
e.g. awayfrtynij outfmmj up to, daymjrom, Ac. 

Take thy beak /rout out my heart, and take thy form firom 
off my door. — -Hw. 

240. Prepositioiis are often used to goYem pronominal 
adyerbs — 

The waters which came downyTWw above. — Bible. 

241. Prepositions are often used with adjectives to form 
adverbial phrases, e.g. at large, on high, in short, in brief, 

(fee. 

Withal is properly an adverb, but is sometimes used as a 
preposition at the end of a sentence — 

1*11 tell you who time ambles withal, who time irots withal, 
who time galops withal, and who he stands still withal. 

Shahtjpere, 
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Qaestions. 

1. What are the syntaotioal funotions of prepositions ? 

2. In what respects do the O.E. prepositions differ from the 
modern ? 

3. Qive instances of doa,ble prepositions ? 

4. Correct or justify the following — 

a. Two more guns were sent for from Waterfoxd. — Mcbeaulay, 

h. The accounts they gave of the favourable reception of their 
writings with the public— .FV<r»iit/^^. 

e. This was surely too slender a thread to trust a business of that 
weight to,^JSentlejf, 

d. Yet to their general's voice they soon obeyed. — Milton, 

e. The only animal we saw for some time was an opossum, which 
the native discovered in a tree, and elimbed up lor. — Landor, 

/. After killing his wife and childrent he laid them upon a pile 
which he had erected for that purpose, and then setting fire to the 
whole, rushed and expired in the midst of the flames. — ChUUmUh, 

ff. He was killed with kindness. 

h. Michael Angelo planned a totally different fa9ade to the 
existing one. — Taylor (* Convent Life in Italy '). 

i. It is to this last new feature of the Game Laws to which we 
intend t.o confine our notice. —8, Smith, 

h. You have bestowed your favours to the most deserving. -^Smft, 

I, If poesy can prevail upon -proh^.— Addison. 

m. 1 do likewise dissent with the ' Examiner.' — Id, 

n. The wisest princes need not think it any diminution to their 
greatness, or derogative to their sufficiency, to rely upon counsel. 

Baoon, 
o. The oat jumped on to the chair. 

jp. He saw several rusty guns lying upon the bottom. 

q. He was a contemporary with Addison. 

r. Thou art a girl, as much brighter than her. 
As he is a poet sublimer tlum me. — Prior, 

%, Meanwhile the losses sustained by the partisan warfare in his 
rear, and the frightful progress of famine and disease, rendered it 
indispensable for the French army to mo^. — Alison, 

t. The conversations of men of letters are of a different com- 
plexion with the talk of men of the world. — I, JD^Isracli, 

u. From whence comes he ? 

.V, Your opinion is very different to mine. 
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IT. I b€g to dilEer with yoiL 

m, Ibef cannot be atwolTed of their xeqxnsibilili 

h* Gire ingtancw of words med both asadrertK andpv^MMilioniL 

6. Fttie the word* italicized in the followiiig pMngei — 

a. Andnowgofty; Iwilltelljoawfaail wiUdofiv^TinejBd; 
I will take away the hedge iktrtef^ and it diall be eaten 19 ; and 
break down the wall thereof, and it ahall be tiodden dmm. — Jmimk 

h. Up the airy moimtain, 

J&mn, the mshy glen. — A3Un§hamu 

e, Thfy have patched up their ruptur ed friendahip. 

d. The Lord shall pteaenre thy going out and thy coming in 
from tUs time forth, and even/or erenoore. — BiHc. 

0, The ship stood ^ the shore. 

/. The house was broken lii^. 

g. That was not thought <2f. 

k. Off with hiBhead^—Shahtpere, 

covjjnscnom. 

242. Conjunctions connect wordSy dausesy and sentences. 
It is sometimes uiged that the so-called conjunctions which 
connect words are really prepositions^ that^ e.g. in the sen- 
tence ^ John and Jane sang a duet/ and has the farce of 
with ; but, however this may be, we cannot say ' John and 
me sang a duet ; ' in other words, and does not gorem 
the objectire case, and is therefore deficient in the most 
distinctire mark of a preposition. 

In most cases in which the conjunction couples sentences, that 
part of the sentence coupled that is common to the two is omitted 
either in one or the other, ' I have nor hope nor health' (^Skellef) » 
' I hare neither hope, nor have I health.' 

That frequently introduces noun clauses. When the noun clause 
is the object of the sentence, the conjunction connects the noun 
clause with the principal sentence — 

I said that I was willing. 

That all men would be cowards if they dare. 

Some men, we know, have courage to declare. — Ordbhe, 

When the noun clause is the subject of the sentence, the con- 
junotiTe power of that is not so obvious — 

That I know not what I want is the cause of my complaint. 
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Not Tinfreqnently a oonjanotion is employed to link what is said 
with some previous remark, or to anticipate some nnezpressed 
objection— 

But, you will say, what is the good of all this ? 
Lord, and what shall this man do ? — Bible, 

S43. Conjunctions generally connect the same caaeB of 
npuns and pronouns, and the same moods and tenses of 
verbs ; but, strictly speaking, they have no j)Ower of govem- 
ment. 

I engaged him as a tutor (Obj.). 

He was engaged as a tutor (Nom.)> 

He fvateheS and wejit, he prayed and felt for all. 

OoldmUK 
The following sentences are wrong — 

Leave Nell and I to toil and woxk^^IHckeM, 

He and me are going to the opera. 

The objection to coupling different moods and tenses 
arises from the see-saw effect it produces — 

She came, sees, oonqners, and departs. 

The arena swims arouid him and he U gone ! 
Ere eettted the inhuman shoat.^-J9ynm. 

Oertain conjunctions are generally followed by the sub- 
junctiye. (See § 67.) 

In O.K. that (than), thedh (though), mylee (as if), thj hee the 
(lest), t6 then thai (to the end that), f%f (if), hwather (whether), 
sam . . . sam (whether . . . or), hutan (m the sense of unleei), are 
generally followed by the subjunctive. 

844. Some adjectives, adverbs, and ooi^unciions require 
special conjunctions. 

The comparative of adjectives and adverbs is followed bj 
than — 

I have more than I want. 

He wrote more rapidly than his sister. 

Than also follows other, othertoiae, and ebe — 

It is nothing elte thiM robberv. 

There is no other book than this to be had. 

If it be otherwise than 1 stated, &o. 

When other and else are used in the sense of in addition 
tOf they are followed by beeides or hut — 

I have other stxings to my bow heeides this. 
We have nothing eke hut that. 
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24S. Such, €ts, sOy &e,y take a§ after them-* 

Would I describe a preacher such at BauL — Qntper. 
Getting on his legs tu well as he oonld. — Jhekma. 
Eveiytlung is mo oontrived 4U to aggrandize Adiflles. 



The affections are not so easily wounded as the pasmcma. 

The following is objectioiiable — 

The higher-waged wozkmen are oonsldeied 9b secnring 
little, if any more, and perhaps, not so much, comfort 
to their families, than the other families. 

R. Ckamhen, 

Siich and so sometimes take tJiat after them— 

Such is the emptiness of human enjoyment M«^ we are 
always Impatient of the present^— ^/Mravn* 

Bespoke A? lond^J^^ I was. nearly stunned. * - 

246. Though require yet; whether or; either or; 
neither nor ; both cmd ; nor nor ; or or — 

TlwvLgh deep yet clear ; though gentle ytt not dulL 

Denkav^ 
Whether it h^l or they. SiMe. 

Either go or stop. 

He neither consented nor refused. 

I am debtor hoth to the wise a/nd unwise. — Bible, 

Or by the lazy Scheldt or wandeiing Po. — GeldtmUk. 

I miiom nor wealth nor avarice move. — Walsh, 

Or is sometimes used to connect two different things and 
sometimes to connect two different names of the same thing. 
This frequently leads to ambiguity. 'A Terbal noun, or 
participial substantive' leaves us uncertain whether we 
mean to use ' verbal noun ' and ' participial substantive ' to 
denote two'^'difierent things or as equivalent names of the 
same thing. The ambiguity may be removed by using 
' either' before l^e-first thing mentioned, if dififerent things 
are referred to. 

247. Adjectives, adverbs, and eonjunctions having dif- 
ferent correlatives shouM not be used in the same^ oonstruc- 

*~^u. The following are objectionable — 
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The ai^oation of gravel and sand effect as maoh, if not 
more improvement in oonsolidating and decomposing 
the mass, than either lime or dung. 

348. When singular nouns are joined by a copulative 
'OOi^junctipny they take a verb in the plural ; when joined by 
a du^junctive conjunction, they take a verb in the singular. 
The following is wrong — 

Nor light nor darkness bring his pains relief. — Johnson. 

849a The subordinative conjunction that is often 
omitted — 

Are you sure a he is gone ? 

Bat Brutus say A he was ambitious. — Shakspere. 

Exercises. 

1. lUustrate by examples the various functions of Conjunctions. 

2. Correct or justify the following — 

a. Thou hast been wiser all the while than m^.-rSoivtluty, 
h. Than whom none higher sat. 

c. Give unto Thy servants that peace which the world cannot 
give, that both our hearts may be set to obey Thy commandments, 
and also, &c. 

d. A man may see a metaphcv or an allegory in a picture, as well 
as read them In a description. — Addison. 

e. This is none other but the voice of God. — Bible, 

/. It must indeed be confessed that a lampoon or a satire do not 
carry in them robbery or murder. — Spectator, 

g. He was neither an object of derision to his enemies or of 
melancholy to his friends. — Juniiu, 

h. Yet no sooner does the morning dawn, and daylight enter his 
room, but this strange enchantment vanishes. — Hervey. 

i. Which neither listlessness nor mad endeavour, 

Nor man, nor boy. 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy. 
Can utterly abolish or destroy. — Wordsrvorth. 

k. He is stronger than me. 

I. Did he not tell thee his faults, and entreated thee to forgive 
him? 

in. If he understands the subject and attend to it, he can scarcely 
fail of snooess. 
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». Nor lute, nor lyre his feeble powers ftttend. 

Nor sweeter music of a virtnous friend. 

0. Female blandishments never either absorbed his mind nor 
cloaded his judgment. — Alison. 

IB 

p. Scarcelj had Bichard taken up the cross than his admirers 
afforded a very notable specimen of the mischievous inequality of 
chivalrous ethics. — Mackintosh, 

q. He likes you better than me. 

r. You are a much greater loser than me. — Snoift, 

8. Give a list of Conjunctions that are commonly followed by 
the Subjunctive. 

IHTEBJECnOirS. 

260. Interjections, as a rule, have no syntactical relation 
with the constructions in which they occur — 

Alas I I have nor hope nor health. — SheU^y, 

In such constructions as Oh me / Ah me / the ' me' may be 
regarded as an objective case (the Dative of DiaadvarUage) 
governed by some preposition understood. Comp. ' Woe is 
me/ i.e. * Woe is to me.' 

Interjections often occur in other elliptical construc- 
tions — 

well is thee. — Ps. oxzviii. 2 [Le. well it is for thee]. 

Oh ! for a lodge in some vast wilderness. — Cowper [i.e. 
O, how I long for, &c.]. 

O that they were wise. — Bible [i.e. how I wish that, &c]. 

O well for the fisherman's boy, 

That he shouts with his sisters at play I — Tennyson, 

Sometimes the objective is used without the interjection 
which usually precedes it — 

Me miserable I — MiUon, 

Interjections such as/arewell, adieUy welcome, good-bye, 
kc, are elliptical forms of speech rather than interjections. 
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251. Prosody is that part of grammar whioh deals with 
the laws of verse. The chief respect in which verse d]£fen 
from prose is in its regular, succession of accented and un- 
accented syllables. ^Diis regularity of accent is called 
Shythm. Prose passages are often rhythmical, but the 
writer of prose is under no necessity to observe any regula- 
rity of accent. The versifier, on the other hand, though he 
may occasionally deviate from the measured rhythm of his 
verse, is bound to observe certain definite laws in the accen- 
tuation of his lines. 

The following passage from < The Old Curiosity'^Shop ' 
might, with the insertion of a word here and Uiere, be 
arranged in metrical lines — 

'And n6w the b611—- the hkVL she hid so 6ften he6rd by night 
and d&y, and listened t6 with 861emn ple&sure, Almost &s a living 
voice — rung Its r6m6rsele8s t611, for h6r, so yo(ing, so bea(itif<^l, so 
go6d. Decrepit &ge, and vigorous life, and blo6ming yoiith, and 
helpless Infancjr, poured f 6rth— on crditdies, In the pride of strength 
and he&lth/ &0. (Ch. Izzii.) 

The other ornaments of verse are rhyme and oUittTationi 
neither of which, however, is essential. 

262. Bhyme, or, as the word would be more correctly 
spelled, Sime, consists in a certain similarity of sound in the 
&ial syllable or svllables of two or more words. Three 
things are essential to a perfect rhyme — 
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1. Identity in the vowel sounds and, if the words 
end in a consonant^ in the consonantB also, e.g. try and 
cry ; tight and light. Identity of letters is not enough. 
The identity mnst be one of sound. ' LoBt * and ' d^/ 
* heath ' and ' deaths are not rhymes. 

2. Difference in the consonants preceding the vowel, 
e.g. *«£wy ' and * lay ; ' * hour^ and * 'power! 

3. Similarity of aeorait^ ag. *8vng' and ^fivng! 
' FUmgvng ' and * wng * would not be good rhymes. 

Words like ' oar * and ' ore' ' eye ' and * // are called 
a8sorumce8. Though tolerated in French verse, they are not 
generally considered allowable in English. The following 
is an instance j&om Tennyson — 

He saddens, all the magic light 

Dies off at once from bower and hall. 
And all the place is dark, and all . 

The diambers emptied of delight, 

Ehymes of one syllable are called singula, e.g. ' hand* 
' hand! Double rhymes extend over two syllaUes, e.g. * cry- 
ing ' and ' trying; ' ' sharing * and f earing! Triple^ rhymes 
extend over three syllables, e.g. ^seruiiny'- md'^muHfiy; ' 
' dutiful* and ^hea/atifvl! It will be observed from these 
exaniples that the first syllables of Double or Triple Bbymes 
conform to the laws of single Rhymes, and that the second 
and third syllables are identical. . 

Humorous writers sometimes make a rhyme extend over 
two or even three words, and sometimes divide a word in 
half to produce a rhyme, e.g. — 

An hour they sat in coundU 

At length the Mayor broke tUenee : 

For a guilder rd my ermine ^<^/ra «el2, 
X wish I were a mUe hence, — Browning. 

Snn, moon, and thoo, vain world, adien. 

That kings and priests are plotting in ;. 
Here doomed to starre on water gm* 

el, never shall I see the U- 

niversity of Gottingen, 

ttiversity of Qottingen.— ^9^i!^<;. 
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The rhymes may occur at the end or in the middle of the 
rhyming Hnes, e.g.— 

. Ho trumpets, sovind a war-note I 

Ho, lictors, clear the way ! 
The knights will ride^ in all their j^-^^f^, 

Along the streets to-day, — Macaulay, 

263. Alliteration consists in the frequent recurrence of 
the same initial letter. In O.E. poetry it was the chief 
ornament of. verse and was regulated by definite laws, the 
leading one of which is thus stated by Marsh — 

* In each oonplet three emphatic words (or, by poetic license, 
accented syllables), two in the first line, and one in the second, must 
commence with the same consonant, or with vowels ; in which 
latter case the initial letters might be, and generally were, different. 
The position of the alliterated words in the first line was arbitrary, 
and varied according to the convenience of the poet, but the alli- 
teration in the second line should fall on the first emphatic word.' — 
(^Etiff. Lang, 390.) 

This kind of verse continued to be used as ]ate as the 
fourteenth century. A specimen is subjoined from ' Piers 

Ploughman ' — 

JPilgrims and palmers 
JPlighten hem toffider 
For to «eeken ^Sklnt Jame 
And aaintes at Bome. 

In the hands of a skilful writer alliteration is very 
effective, but, when indulged in to excess, is offensive and 
ludicrous. Shakspere ridicules its abuse in mbrepass&ges 
than one. Thus he makes Kent in ' King Lear ' say witit 
burlesque grandiloquence — 

SiCt in good «ooth, in «in«ere verity. 
Under the allowance of your great aspect, 
Whose iiV^luence, like the fvreath of ndiant/ire 
On/lickering PAoebus'j^ont ... 

StiU more alliterative is Bottom's speech — 

Whereat, with ftZade, with &2oody ftZameful ftZade, 
He Jravely broached his foiling ftfoody breast. 

The following specimens show that alliteration may pro^ 
duce a pleasing ^ect when managed with skill — 

The mighty master nniled to «ee 
That love was in the next degree ; 
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Tww hut a kindzed joimd to wunwef 

For pitj iMttB the mSjod to lore. 

SatUj nreet, in Lydian Measures 

A>on he fooihed lus soid to pleasmes. — IhrffdeM, 

Our jiiuaerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught ; 
Our fweetest songs are those that tell of laddest though 

SktOey, 

254. Kfltre is a rhytJimical amngement of words 
measured off in lines of equal or Tazying length. 

A foot is the unit of metre. It consists of a groap of 
two or three B7llable8y one of whidi is aooented. See Kinds 
ofFbkt. 

A Terse is a c^de of feet, fcxming a line of poetry. 

A couplet is composed of two oonseeatiTe lines, rhyming 
together ; a triplet is composed of three such lines. 

KIHSS OF FEET. 

265. Feet may be divided into dissyllabic and trisyl^ 
labic A disGyllabic foot, if aooented on the first syllable, is 
called an Xambns,^ if on the second syllable a Trochee.^ If 
we represent an accented syllable by a and an unaccented 
syllable by x^ an 

Iambus wonld be represented by x a, e.g. divine ; a 
Trochee „ ,, a x^ e.g. happy. 

In dassical poetry another kind of dissyllabic foot is 
recogniaedi viz. the BpondeOy which consists of two long 
syllables. 

Trisyllabic feet may be divided into — 

The Anapsst ^ (xx a), having the accent on the 
third syllable, as serendde. 

The Saetyl ^ {ax x), having the accent on the first 
syllable, as mhrilt/. 

^ From Gk. iapteint to throw, because used in satirical poetiy. 

' From Gk. trochaios, tripping, and that from treohd, I nm, 
because of its sprightly movement. 

" Anapast, from Gk. ana, back, and paittoi (paio, I strike), 
struck ; an anapaest being a dactyl reversed. 

* Dactyl, from Gr. £iktylo$y a finger, so called because, like a 
finger, it consists of one long and two short joints. 
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The AmpUbraoh ^ (a; a x\ having the accent on the 
middle syllable, as helievmg. 

These various kinds of feet are all illustrated in the fol- 
lowing lines of Coleridge, but the terms, long and shorty 
which he employs, are to be understood as meaning respec- 
tively CLCcerUed and unaccented^ rather than long and short 
in the sense which would be attached to those terms in 
classical metres. 

TT6chee | trips from 1 16ng to 1 8h6rt, 

From 16ng I to 16ng | in s61|emn 86rt 

Slow sponldee stalks ; | strong foot ! I jet | ill able 

Ever to | come np with | d&ctjl tri|s;^llable | 

I&mjbics m&rchlfrom sh6rt [to 16ng | 

Witn a le&p | and a boAnd | tne swift &n|apsests thr6Dg ; | 

One s^llajble 16ng with | one sh6rt at i each side | 

Amphdbrachjys h&stes with | a st&tely | stride. | 

256. Verses are classified according to the kind of foot 
and the number of feet occurring in &em. Thus we have 
Iambic, Trochaic, Anapsestic, Dactylic, and Amphibrachic 
verse. A verse of one foot we call Honometer ; one of two 
feet Dimeter; one of three feet Trimeter; one of four feet 
Tetrameter ; one of five feet Pentameter ; one of six feet 
Hexameter. 

DISSTLLABIC VEBSE. 
Iambic Heasores. 

(a) lambio lines of one foot (Xonometar) are of rare occurrence. 

(h) lambio Dimeter, 

Withr&v|ishede&rs| 
The m6n|arch he&rs, | 
Assumes [the g6d, | 
Affects I to n6d. | -^JDryden. 

(o) lambio Trimeter. 

His sw6rd | Was in | its she&th | 

His finjgers h^ldj the pdn | 

When K6mlpenf61t | went d6wn | 

With twice I four han|dred m6n. — Cowper, 

' Amj^hibraekiitoxn. Ok. ampH,on both sides, and braohys, short, 
80 called because it consists of a short syllable on each side of a 
long one. 
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(d) Iambic Tetrameter^ 

A perfect woman, nobly planned 

To warn, to comfort and command j . ; : 

And yet a spirit stlU and bright • 

With something of an angel-light. — Wordsworth, 

This is the measure in which Scott's poems are, for the 
most part, written. To relieve its monotony he frequently 
introduced triple rhymes and lines of irregular liength. 

(e) lamMo Pentameter, 

'Tis hard to say, if greater want of skill 

Appear in writing or in judging ill ; 

But of the two, less dangerous is the offence 

To tire our patience than mislead our sense. — Pope, 

This is what is commonly called Heroic Heasure. It 
was much used by Chaucer, Dryden, and the poets of the 
last century, and is well fitted for satire, didactic poems^ and 
narrative. Pope brought it to great perfection, but rendered 
it somewhat monotonous by not sufficiently varying the 
caesura or pause in the course of the line, and by too fre- 
quently closing his sentences at the end of a line. More 
recent poets have introduced great variety into the structure 
of Heroic verse. 

Unrhymed pentameters are what is ordinarily called 
Blank verse. See § 263. 

(/) lamMe Sdxdmeter, 

Upon the midlands now the industrious muse doth fall ; 
That shire which we the heart of England well may call, 
As she herself extends (the midst which is decreed) 
Betwixt St. Michael's Mount and Berwick bordering Tweed 
Brave Warwick, that abroad so long advanced her Bear, 
By her illustrious Earls renowned everywhere. — Drayton, 

This measure is sometimes called Alexandrine, h'om an 
old French poem in this measure celebrating Alexander the 
Great. Alexandrine verse is rarely used except to relieve 
the monotony of pentametera. Pope ridicules the too 
frequent employment of it for this purpose— 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 
Which like | a wound |ed snake | drags its ] slow length | along. | 
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The Alexandrine gives a noble dose to the Spenserian 
stanza — 

How oft do they their silver bowers leave 
To oome to succour us that succour want 1 
How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting skies like flying pursuivant, 
Against foul flends to aid us militant ! 
They for us fight, they watch and duly ward, 
And their bright squadrons round about us plant ; 
And all for love and nothing for reward : 
O, why I should Heaven |ly God | to men | have such | regard ? | 

Spenacr. 

(^) lamHo Heptametcr. 

Now glory to the Lord of hosts, from whom all glories are I 
And glory to our Sovereign Liege, King Henry of Navarre ! 

MaeatUay 

This measure is sometimes written in lines of four and 
three feet alternately, the latter being the only rhyming 
lines. 

Such an arrangement of this verse is usually adopted in 
our hymn-books and in ballads. 

It is hence called Service or Ballad Hetre. 

Mixed Hetre. — For the sake of variety poets often vary 
the length of their lines and the arrangement of the 
rhymes — 

No mate, no comrade Lucy knew ; (Tetrameter) 
She dwelt on a wild moor, (Trimeter) 

The sweetest thing that ever grew 
Beside a cottage door. — Wordsworth, 

She took me to her elfin grot. 
And there she wept and sighed full sore, 

And then I shut her wild, wild eyes 
With kisses four. — Keats. 

Hypermeter. — The examples that have been given thus 
far have been symmetrical, i.e. the lines have contained an 
exact number of feet ; but occasionally we find lines with 
one or two syllables in excess of the normal number. Such 
lines are called hypcrmetrio. 

Day after day, day after day, 

We stuck, nor breath nor mo|tion (Hypermetric), 
As idle as a painted ship 

Upon a painted ojoean (Hypermetric), — Coleridge. 
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267. Troohaio Heasures. 

(a) Trochaic Dimeter. 

Klch the I treasure, 

8w6et the | pleasure. — Dry den 

(ft) Trochaic Trimeter, 



Wh6n the 
Wh4n the 



l&mp is I shattered, 
cloM is I scattered. 



^ (c) Trochaic Tetrameter, 

With a full bat soft emotion, 

Like the swell of Summer's ocean. — Byron, 

Then with deep sonorous clangor 

Calmly answering their sweet anger 

When the wrangling bells had ended, 

Slowly struck the clock eleven. 

And, from out the silent heaven. 

Silencer on the town descended. — Zoff(jfeUo79. 

(d) Trochaic Pentameter. 

Narrowing in to where they sat assembled, 
, Low voluptuous music winding trembled. — Tennywn, 

(e) Trochaic Hexamieter, 

Holy 1 Holy 1 Holy 1 all the saints adore Thee. — Heher, 

if) Trochaic Heptameter, 

Leaflets on the hollow oak still as greenly quiver ; 
Musical amid the reeds murmurs on the river ; 
But the footstep and the smile 7 woe is me for ever. 

Lord Zytton. 

Hypermetric lines are very common in the trochaic 
measure. Indeed, if it were not for such lines, single rhymes 
would be impossible in trochaic verse. 

Shall I, I wasting | in delspair, | 

Die be I cause a | woman^s | fair ? | — O. WitJur, 

In the I market- 1 place of | Bruges | stands the | belfry | old and| 

brown; I 
Thrice con|sumed and | thrice re|builded, | still it | watches | o'er the | 

town. I — Longfellow, 

TBISTLLABIC TEBSK 
268. AnapsBstic Heasnres. 

Anapcegtic Manometer, 

As ye swe^p 

Through the de^p. — Camphell, 
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Anapepgtio Dimeter, 

In Tnj r&ge | shall be se^n I 

The rev6nge | of a que^n. | — AddUan. 

AnapepsHo Trimeter, 
1 am m6n | arch of dll 1 1 surv6y. | — Cowjjer. 

Anapeegtio Tetrameter. 

In the d6wn | hill of life | when I find | Fm decllnling 

May my 16t | no less £6r I tunate b6 1 
Than a snug | elbow-chair | can afford | for reclin|ing, 

And a oot | that o'erlooks | the wide sea 1 1 — CoIUm, 

AnapiBstic lines are frequently varied by the introduction 
of other kinds of feet, and by hypermetrical feet. 

*Tis the last | rose of sum|mer 

Left bloomjing alone ; | 
All her lovelly companjions 

Are fa|dea and gone. ( — Moore. 

269. Dactylic Measures. 

Dactylic Manometer. 

M6rrily, 
Cheerily. 

Dactylic Dimeter, 

Toiich her not | so6rnfully ; 
Think of her | mo6mf uUy, 
G6ntly, and | h6manly, 



N6t of the 
All that re 



stains of her — 
mains of her 
N6w, is pure | w6manly. — Hood, 

Dactylic Trimeter. 

Merrily, | merrily, | sh&U I live | n6w | 

tJnder the | bl6ssom that | h&ngs on the | boiigh. 

Stahspere. 
Brightest and | b6st of the | s6ns of the | m6ming, | 

D4wn on our | d&rkness and 1 16nd us thine | aid ; | 
St&r of the | edst, the hojrizon a|d6ming, | 
Guide where our | infant Bejdetoer is | laid. | — Heher. 

200. Ampbibracli Measures. 

Amphibrachic Dimeter, 

But vainly [thou w&rrest ; ; 

For this is | al6ne in | 
Thy p6wer to [decl&re, | 

That In the ] dim f 6re8t 
Thou he&rd'st a | low mo&ning. — Coleridge, 
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AmpMbraekie Trimeter, 

The fl^sh was I a picture I for palnter8|to stbdj, ] 
The fdt was|so white andjthe le^ was|80 ruddy. 

Goldsmith 

Oh, hish thee, | my b&bie, | thy sire was | a knight, i 
Thy m6ther ja IMy |both Idvely |and bright: I 
The w6ods, and | the gl^ns, and | the towers which | we see, | 
They dll are | bei6nging, | dear b&bie, | to the6. — Seott. 

If we read the first two syllables of an amphibrachic 
line as an iambus, the remainder of the line may be con- 
sideied as anapiestic, e.g.— 

There cdme | to the bedch | a poor 6x|ile of Ejrin, 
The d6w | on his thin | robe was he5|vy and chill. 

Gamphell. 

Similarly, if we read the first two syllables of a dactylic 
line as a trochee, the remainder of the line may be considered 
as ampldbrachic, e.g. — 

Brightest I and b^ of | the s6ns of | the m6ming. | 

HIXED VEBSE. 

261. A great deal of modem poetry is written in irre- 
gular feet, to the great relief of the reader, who soon tires of 
symmetrical verses, ' half up and half down.' 

Th6re be | n6ne of | Bea6ty's datighters | 
^ With a m^lgic like the(§ : 
And like | music 1 6n the | waters | 

Is thy I sweet voice | to m6. | 
Wh6n, as | if its | soiind were | catlsing | 
The ch&rmjM 6|cean*s patis|ing, 
The w4ves f lie still | and gle^un |ing, 
And the Idlled | winds seem | dredming. — Byron, 

The bl6s|sed d4|moz61 1 leaned otit J 

From the g61d | bdr of | hedven ; f 
Her eyes | were de6p | er thdn | the d^pth | 

Of welters stilled | at 6Iven ; | 
She hddjthree 11 [lies In I ner hdnd, | 

And tne stte I in her hdnd I were s^ven.I — jRossetti. 



Coleridge's ' Christabel ' and Byron's ' Siege of Corinth ' 
ai-e written in lines composed of mixed feet, but having in- 
variably the same number of strong accents. 

In the yedr | since J6|sus died | for m6n, | 
Eighteen | hiindred I yedrs and | t6n, | 
"W6 were | a g&ljhini c6m[pany, | 
. Ridix^ I o'er l&nd I and s&il | ing o*er se&. | 
Oh I but I w6 went | m^rri | ly. | — Coleridge. 
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862. Various attempta have been made to naturalize the 
classiod metres in English, but none of them have been 
eminently successful. The following are specimens — 



Strongly it 
Kothing be 



Hexameters. 

bears us ajlong in J swelling and { limitless] billows ; 
fore and | nothing bo {hind but thejsky and the I ocean. 
Homerio Hexameter ^ tranalated from aohiller by Coleridge. 

Hexameters and Pentameters. 

In the hexjometer | rises the | fountain's | silvery | column ; | 
In the pentjameter | aye | falling in J melody | book, j 

Voleridge, Ovidian Elegiac, 

Woulds*t thou I know thy | self? Oblserre what thy | neighbours 

are | doing, | 
Woulds't thou thy I neighbours] know? I Look through the | depths 

of thy I heart. | 

<«The hexamete^Tene,'' says Nash, an Elizabethan writer, "I 
grant to be aMotlemanof an ancient house (so is many an English 
beggar), yet this clime of ours ho cannot thrive in ; he goes twitch- 
ing and hopping in our language like a man running upon quagmires, 
retaining no part of that stately smooth gait which he vaunts him- 
self with among the Qreek and Latin/*'— Quoted in D'Jsraoli's 
Curiorif.ie8 of Literature, ii. p. 30. 

Sapphics. 

Sapphics ai*e so called from the famous Greek poetess, 
Sappho of Lesbos. 

Cold was the | night wind, j drifting | fast the j snow fell, | 
Wide were the | downs and | shelter | less and [naked, j 
When a poor | wanderer | struggled | on lier | journey, | 

Weary and | waysore. — Southey, 

Needy | knife-grind |er, whither | are you | going ? | 
Bouffh is I the road, | your wheel is I out of | order ; | ' 
Bleak blows the | blast — your | hat nas | got a | hole in't, | 

So have your | breeches. | — Canning. 

Alcaics. 

Alcaics were called after AIosbus of Lesbos. The scheme 
of them is somewhat complex. 

O might I y mouth'dJin|v6ntor of | harmonies, | 

O skill'd I to sing | of | Time or E|tomity, | 
Qod-gift|ed or|gan voice | of Eng|land,| 
Milton, a I name to ro|sound for | ages, j — Tennyton. 
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BLAITE VERSE. 

263. All unrhymed verse may be called hlank^ but the 
term Blank Verse is generally restricted to unrhymed 
lines of five iambic feet, such as are usually employed by 
Shakspere in his plays, and by Milton in his great epics. 
Blank Yerse is the noblest of all our measures, and admits 
of the widast variety of handling. 

The chief licenses which it allows of are the following— 

1. A tix)chee or anapaest may be substituted for an 
iambus in almost any part of the line, but rarely occurs 
in the second or fifth foot. 

Otit of I my we4k|ness dnd | my m§|lanch6|ly. — Hamlet, 

Tweaks me | by the n6se ? | gives me | the lie | in the 
thro&t. I— /&. 

Shakspere often begins a line with a trochee, when the 
previous line ends with an unaccented syllable — 

— all my smooth body. 
Thiis was 1 1 sleep |ing, by | a bro|ther's hi%nd. | — Haml^. 

2. An unaccented syllable, or even two such syllables, 
may be added to the last foot. 

Which the poor heart would fain deny and dare | not. 

Mctoheth, 

3. Shakspere often writes lines of one, two, three, 
and even six feet, but rarely lines of four feet. When 
short lines come in succession, they are generally to be 
scanned as though forming one continuous line. 

— and smear 
The sleep I y grooms | with blood. I 

Mao, 111 go I no more. | — Macbeth. 

4. When a f'lll stop or colon occurs in the course of 
a line, Shakspere frequently begins the last hemistich as 
though it were a new line. Thus, if the first hemistich 
ends with an unaccented syllable, he often begins the 
second with another unaccented syllable ; if it ends with 
an accented syllable, he often begins the second with 
another accented syllable. 

And makes | as health|fiil mn|sic. It is | not mad|ness. 

StMnUft. 
Brief let | me be : | — Sleeping | within | mine or|chard. | 

ih. 
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In Bcanning Shakspere's blank verse it is sometimes 
necessary to glide over a short syllable. 

Of thinking too precisely on | the event. | — Samlet, 
Which are too intrinse to unloose. — King Zear, 

Sometimes a monosyllable is pronounced as a dissyl- 
lable. 

Nor rain, | wind, thun|der, fi|re are | my daugh | ters. 

Mnif Lear, 
What do you think, 
You, the I great, toe | of this | assem|bl-y ? | — Ooriolanya, 

The raven himself is hoarse 
That croaks | the fa|tal ont|r-ance | of Dun | can. 

Macheth* 

The parts | and gra|ces of | the wrest |l-er. | 

As Tau Like It. 
Which is I as bad | as die | with tick|l-ing. I 

Nuoh Aao about Nothing, 

Fearing | to strength|en that | impa|ti-ence. | 

M'iut Cceiar, 

And there | receive | her ap|proba|ti>on. | 

Measure for Measwre, 

My mor|tifi|ed spijrit. Now bid | me run. | 

Julius Casar, 
But for I your pri|vate sat|i8fac|ti-on. | — Ih, 

That banjishM — | that one | word banjish-ed. | 

Romeo and Juliet, 

And lastjing in | her sad | remem|br-ance. | 

Twelfth Night, 

0, how I this spring | of love | resem|bl-eth. | 

T^rvo Gentlemen of Verona, 

But Bru|tus says I he was|ambi|ti-ous. | — Julius Ctesar, 

In reading, these short syllables should be only faintly 
sounded. 

The accent is often shifted in Shakspere, e.g. — 

That sweet asp^t of princes and their ruin. 

Henry VI I L 

Why thy can6nized bones, hearsM in death. — Hamlet, 

That thou, dead corse, again in c6mplete steel. — i]>, 
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STAirZAS. 

264. A Stanza is a regularly recurring group of verses. 
Of such groups there are endless varieties. The best known 
are the following : 

Gay's Stanza. 

*T was when the seas were roaring 

With hollow blasts of wind, 
A damsel lay deploring, 

All on a rock reclined. 

Elegiac Octosyllabics. 

A love-song I had somewhere read. 

An echo from a measured strain, • 
Beat time to nothing in my head 

From some odd comer of the brain. 
It hannted me the morning long 

With weary sameness in the rhymes, 
The phantom of a silent song 

That went and came a thousand times. - 

Tennysofiy^l^eT't Daughter » 

Ballad or Service Stanza. See § 256. 
Elegiacs. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power. 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 
Await alike th* inevitable hour : — 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. — Gray, 

Ehymes Eoyal. 

It chaunced me on day beside the shore 

Of silver-streaming Thamesis to bee, 

Nigh where the goodly Verlame stood of yore, 

Of which there now remains no memorie. 

Nor any little moniment to see, 

By which the traveller that fares that way, 

This once was shej may warned be to say. 

Speiiser, * Ruines of Time* 

Spenserian Stanza. See § 256. This stanza consists of 
nine lines, the first eight being Iambic Pentameters, and the 
last line an Alexandrine. The rhyming lines are the 1st and 
3rd ; the 2nd, 4th, 5th, and 7th ; and the 6th, 7th, and 8th. 
This is the stanza in which Spenser's * Faerie Queen' and 
Byron's * Childe Harold ' are written. 

Ottava Bima consists of eight heroic lines, the first six 
rhyming alternately, the last two in succession. 
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'T was in the season when sad Philomel 
Weeps with her sister, who remembers and 

Deplores the ancient woes which both befel, 
And makes the nymphs enamoured, to the hand 

Of Phaeton by Phoebus loved so well 
His car (but tempered by his sire's command) 

Was given, and on the horizon's verge just now 

Appeared, so that Tithonus scratched his brow. 

Byron^ Translation of * Morgante Ma^giore^ 

Terza Eima consists of heroics with three rhjmes at 
intervals. 

Many are poets who have never penn'd 
Their inspiration, and perchance the best : 
They felt, and loved, and died, but would not lend 

Their thoughts to meaner beings ; they compressed 
The god within them, and rejoined the stars 
Unlaurelled upon earth, but far more blessed 

Than those who are degraded by the jars 
Of passion, and their frailties linked to fame. 
Conquerors of high renown and full of scars. 

Many are poets, but without the name. 
For what is poesy but to create 
From overflowing good or ill ; and aim 

At an external life beyond our fate, 

And be the new Prometheus of new men 
Bestowing fire from heaven and then, too late, 

Finding the pleasure given repaid with pain, 
And vultures to the heart of the bestower, 
Who having lavished his high gift in vain. 

Lies chained to his lone rock by the sea shore. 

Byron, Translatioii of * Prophecy of Dante, ^ 

The Sonnet is a shoii} poem of fourteen iambic penta> 
meters. It was one of the earliest forms of Italian poetry, 
and was brought to a high state of perfection by Dante and 
Petrarch. The Italian sonnet is divided into two parts: 
the Octave, consisting of two quatrains and possessing only 
two rhymes ; and the Sestette, consisting of two terzettos or 
groups of three lines, and possessing two and sometimes 
three rhymes. The order of the rhymes rarely varies in the 
octave; in the sestette there is greater variety. English 
sonnets are often written on the Italian model, but many 
so-called sonnets have little in common with the Italian 
sonnet beyond the fact that they are poems fourteen lines 
long. Wordsworth's sonnet written on Westminster Bridge 
IB of the genuine Italian type. His sonnet on the Sonnet is 
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not 60 strictly constructed, the couplet in which it ends 
being of rare occurrence in Italian. 

^Scom not the sonnet ; critic, you have frowned 
Mindless of its just honours : with this key 
Shakspere unlocked his heart ; the melody 
Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarch's wound ; 
A thousand times this pipe did Tasso sound ; 
Camoens soothed with it an exile's grief ; 
The sonnet glittered on gay myrtle leaf 
Amid the cypress with which Dante crowned 






r 



o 



m 



/His visionary brow; a glowworm lamp 
It cheered mild Spenser, culled from fairy-land 
To struggle through dark ways ; and when a damp 
Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 
The thing became a trumpet, whence he blew 
Soul-animating strains — ^alas, too few I — Wordiworth, 
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PART V. 

— t — 

THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE. 

266. When we carefully examine a number of languages, 
we find that, in spite of external differences, many of them 
closely resemble one another in their vocabularies, in- 
flexions, and syntax. Such resemblances could not be 
accidental, and point to some relationship, more or less close, 
between the peoples speaking the languages. The history of 
mankind, so far as it is known, enables us to test these con- 
clusions. Thus the most cursory examination of English 
and German would lead us to infer that the English and 
German people were closely related, and the history of the 
English people informs us precisely what the degree of re- 
lationship was. 

266. By extending our examination over the languages 
of Europe and Asia we are led to the conclusion that most 
of the languages of Europe and some of the most important 
languages of Asia are descended from some common tongue. 
It has been further inferred that this tongue (to which the 
name Aryan' haa been given) was spoken by a people 
living to the north-west of Hindostan. The languages de- 
rived from the Aryan are called Indo-Germanio. 

1 ' Arya is a Sanskrit word, and in the later Sanskrit it means 
noblCt of a good family. It was, however, originally a national name. 
. . . The etymological signification of Arya seems to be *< one who 
ploughs or tills." * — Max MttUer, Lectures on the Soignee of Lan{f%tage^ 
i. 266-8. Comp. Lat. arare^ Engl, etvr^io plough, 

R 
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By carefully collecting the words which the Indo-Germanic 
languages have in common — words, therefore, which the Indo- 
Germanic peoples must have possessed before their dispersion — 
we may form some conception of the state of civilization which 
the A^rans had attained to before they were scattered. Argu- 
ing in this way it has been inferred by philologists that the 
Aryans were an agricultural and nomadic people. ' They knew the 
arts of ploughing, of making roads, of building ships, of weaving 
and sewing, of erecting houses ; they had counted at least as far as 
one hundred. They had domesticated the most important animals, 
the cow, the horse, the sheep, the dog ; they were acquainted with 
the most useful metals, and armed with iron hatchets, whether for 
peaceful or warlike purposes. -They had recognised the bonds of blood 
and the bonds of marriage ; they followed their leaders and kings, 
and the distinction between right and wrong was fixed by laws and 
customs.. They were impressed with the idea of a Divine Being, 
and they invoked it by different names.* (Max Miiller, Led, on tlie 
Science of Lang. i. 265.) 

The following words will serve to show the close resemblance 
which subsists between EngUsh and Sanskrit. 



Sanakrit 


English 


Sansltrit 


Ikglish 


pitri 


father 


dvau 


two 


m^ta 


mother 


tri 


three 


bhrdtri 


brother 


sa.stha 


sixth 


svasilr 


sister 


saptan 


seven 


siinu 


son 


navan 


nine 


duhitri 


daughter 


yuga 


yoke 


na 


no 


miisha 


mouse 


upa 


lip 


udra 


water 


upari 


over 


nfiman 


name 


abhi 


by 


sad as 


seat 


std-/imi 


I sit 


^ 


go 


sa-sM-a 


I sat 


dhA 


do 


bhu 


be 


asti 


is 



267. The first Aryan people who left their Asiatic home 
for Europe would appear to have been the Kelts. They 
were gradually pressed forward by succeeding waves of 
immigration, and their descendants are now to be found 
almost exclusively on the fringe of the Atlantic — ^in the 
Highlands, in Ireland, in Wales, in the Isle of Man, and in 
Brittany. 

The Kelts were followed by the Italic tribes who settled 
in Italy, and the Hellenic tribes who settled in Greece. 
Then came the Tentons who settled in Germany and Scan- 
dinavia; the Idthuanians who settled in Bussia, Folaiid, and 
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Bohemia, and the Slavonians who settled on the southern 
shores of the Baltic. 

The only peoples in Europe not of Aryan extraction are 
the Jews, Uie Finns, the Lapps, the Esths of Esthonia, the 
Magyars of Hungary, the Turks, and the Basques in the 
nortii of Spain. 

268. The following table shows the relation of the lead- 
ing Indo-Oermanic languages — 



I. Indie or Hlndil 



' 1. Sanskrit (dead). 

2. Hinda, Hindustani, Bengali, Mah- 
ratti. 

3. Cingalese. 

4. Romany (the basis of the Gipsy 
dialects). 



n. Iranie (from iTam,^ 



s^rjte I i sfsua-^ 



m. Keltle 



IV. ZtaUo 



/ 1. Erse or Irish. 

2. Gaelic. 

3. Welsh. 

4. Manx. 

5. Br6zoneo or Armorican (spoken in 
Brittany). 

6. Cornish (dead). 



( 1. Latin, Oscan, Umbrian, and other 
old Italian dialects. 
2. Bomanoedialectswhich have sprang 
from (1>;- 
a. Italian. 
, 6. French. 

( 0. Spanish. 

d. Portuguese. 

e, Boumansch (spoken in the 
Grisons,a canton of Switzer- 
land). 

/. Wallachian. 



v. EellMiie or Oreek . 



1 



1. Ancient Greek, with its various 

dialects, as Attic, Ionic, Doric, &c. 

2. Modem Greek or Romaia 
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YI. Teutonie 






VIL Windic 



/ 1. Low Qerman or Low Dutch, with 
its dialects — 
a, Moeso - Gothic, formerly 

spoken in Dacia (dead). 
h. Continental Saxon (dead). 

c, English. 

d, Dutch. 

e, Frisian, spoken in Friesland 
(Holland). 

/. Flemish. 

2. Scandinavian with its dialects — 
a. Icelandic. 
h. Danish. 

c. Norwegian. 

d, Swedish. 

3. High German or High Dutch, the 
name given to modem German. 

f 1. Lettic — 

a. Old Lettic (dead). 
h. Modem Lettish, spoken in 
Lithuania. 
2. Slavonic — 

a, Bussian. 
J. Polish. 

c, Bohemian or Czech. 

d, Bulgarian. 

e, niyrian. 

269. It will be seen from the foregoing table that English 
is a Low German language, and that it is closely relat^ to 
the Scandinavian languages and to modem German. It was 
introduced into this country in the course of the latter half 
of the sixth century and the former half of the seventh by 
various Low German tribes, of whom the best known are 
the Angles, the Saxons, and the Jutes. The Angles are 
supposed to have come from the neighbourhood of the district 
still called Angeln in the Duchy of Schleswig. They settled 
in the east, north-east, and central part of England ; the 
Jutes or Frisians, who came from Jutland, settled in Kent 
and the Isle of Wight ; the Saxons, who came from the 
north of Germany, settled in the south of England, where 
they have left traces of their occupation in the names Essex, 
Sussex, Wessex. Whatever their original differences of 
descent, the settlers soon called themselves English and their 
new home England. To the native Kelts whom they found 
in possession of the coimtry they were all Saxons. 
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270. In spite of the large number of words that have 
been introduced into our language from foreign sources, it 
still remains, both in its vocabulary and its grammar, 
essentially Engb'sh. If we examine an English dictionary, 
indeed, we find somewhat less than one-third of the words 
that it contains to be of English origin, but there is a wide 
difference between a language as represented by a dictionary 
and the same language as spoken or written. The dictionary 
includes every word in the language, common or uncommon ; 
but the English we speak and write is mainly composed of a 
small number of words that occur over and over again. 
Estimating the proportions of the various elements of the 
language by the frequency of their occurrence, it has been 
found tiiat about thirty-two out of every forty words as they 
stand in our classic authors are of purely English oricin. 
In the following extracts the only words not of Engush 
origin are printed in italics : — 

And they made ready the present against Joseph came at noon ; 
for they heard they should eat bread there. And when Joseph came 
home, they brought him the present which was in their hand into 
the house, and bowed themselves to the earth. And he asked them 
of their welfare and said, Is your father well, the old man of whom 
ye spake ? Is he yet alive ? And they answered. Thy servant our 
father is in good health, he is yet alive. And they bowed down 
their heads and made oheisance. And he lift up his eyes, and saw 
his brother Benjamin, his mother's son, and said. Is this your younger 
brother, of whom ye spake unto me ? And he said, God be gracunti 
unto thee, my son. — Gen. zliii. 25-29. 

[9 foreign words out of a total of 128.] 

Of genius^ that power which oonstitwtes a poet ; that guaUty, 
without YrY^cYk judgment is cold and knowledge is inert ; that energy 
which eoUectSt combines, ampUJies and animates \ the superiority 
must, with some heeitation, be aUowed to Dryden. It is not to be 
inferred that of this poetical vigour Pope had only a little, because 
Diyden had more ; for every o&er writer since Milton must give 
place to Pope ; and even of Dryden it must be said, that if he aas 
laigliUx paragraphs, he has not better /M»ifM. — Dr. Johmon, 

[20 foreign words out of a total 6f 87.] 

Then fare thee well, mine own true love, 

The world hath now for us 
No greater gruff, no p<sin above 

The pain ot parting thus. — T. Moore, 

[4 foreign words out of a total of 25.] 

s 
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The following statistics are given by ProfesBor Maish : — 



Chaucer (2 tales) 
New Testament (13 chapters) 
Sur T. More (7 folio pages) 
Shakspere (8 acts) . 
Milton's < UAll^TO ' 

„ ' Paradise Lost ' 
Pope's ' Essay on Man ' . 
Macanlay's ' Essay on Bacon ' 
Buskin's ' Painters ' . 
Tennyson's < In Memoriam ' 



Saxon xvords 
in every 40 

. 37 

. 37 

. 34 

. 36 

. 36 

. 32 

. 32 

. 30 

. 29 

. 36 



It is instructive to look at this matter from another point 
of view. Sharon. Turner says : ' In three pages of Alfred's 
" Orosius" I found 78 words which have become obsolete 
out of 548, or about j-. In three pages of his " Boetius *' I 
found 143 obsolete out of 666, or about ^. In three pages 
of his " Bede " I found 230 obsolete out of 969, or about ^.' 
It has been calculated that about ^ of the old English lan- 
guage has become obsolete. 



THE PTTBELT ENGLISH ELEMENT IN KODEBN 

ENGLISH. 

271. English, as introduced into this country, was highly 
inflected, and consisted exclusively of Teutonic elements. 
The words in our language that are of purely English or^in 
may be ascertained by a careful examination of Old Engush 
literature, and by a comparison of English with the languages 
of those peoples with whom we have been historically 
connected; but, once they are classified, they may also be 
recognized, for the most part, by (a) their length, (6) their 
grammatical function, (c) the laws of inflexion to which 
they are subject, (d) ibeii spelling, (e) their component parts, 
and (/) their meaning. 

a. Length. — ^Most of our monosyllabic words are of 
purely English origin : ecw, eye, hooh, shuU, &c. We have 
about 250 monosyllabic words of classical origin, e.g. ace, 
age, aid, aim, adr, aisle, alms, arck, ark, aunt, &c. Both of 
these classes owe their shortness mainly to the oontrao- 
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tions oonseqnent upon long and frequent use. Most of our 
monosyllableB of classical origin have undergone contraction 
in passing through French. 

&. Orammatical Function. — ^Nearly all our numei'als, 
ooojunotions, prepositions, and all our pronouns and demon- 
strative adjectives are Teutonic: one, two; cmd, hut; of, 
by ; I, thou, he ; a, the, this, &c. 

c. Inflexions. — ^Nearly all the words which undergo 
vowel changes are Teutonic : — 

(a) Nouns, as rtumee, foot, brother. 

(b) Strong verbs, as come, fall, swim, ko, 

(c) Defective verbs, as must, ought. 

{d) Adjectives compared irregularly, as, good, had, 
old, Utile, much, many. 

(e) Nouns forming their plural in -en and -ves, as ox, 
wife, loaf 

d. Spelling. — Certain combinations of letters are charac- 
teristic of Teutonic words : wh- ^0. E. hw-), as in who, what, 
which, why, ko, ; kn- (O.E. en-), as in know, knight, &c. ; 
sh- (O.E. SC-), as in ehip, shape, kc. ; th-, as thou, this, 
thvn, thick, <bc. ; gl-, as glad, glee, glow, kc. ; gn-, as gnaw, 
gnat ; the terminations -ough (0. E. -oh), as rough, enough, 
&c. 

6. Component Parts. — Most words with O.E. prefixes 
and suffixes are Teutonic, as i^n-true, 6e-lieve, en-trust, kc, 
king-(2om, fniea^-ship, lamb-Kn. Occasionally we find an 
English prefix with a Ilomance root, as t^n-govemablo, and 
occasionally an English root with a Ilomance suffix, as starv- 
ation, flirt-o^um. Sometimes, too, we find a Eomanco root 
with both prefix and suffix English, as t«npleasantn«««. 

/. Meaning. — A& might be expected, the names of com- 
mon natural objects, especially such as are indigenous, of 
such artificial objects and occupations as belong to a primi- 
tive stage of civilization, of family relationships, of the 
various parts of the body, of common actions, emotions, and 
mental processes, of common attributes, of simple relations, 
kc,, are mostly Teutonic : 

8 2 
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(a) SatimdOlaaeU:' 

1. Animal kingdom : ax, one, iant, mare, hegUe, hecjfiy, cock, 
door, deer,fitk, wtoie, Mrd, crane, frog, f aid, goom, kawk, sparrofr, 
feather, wing, hair, nail, J^e. 

2. Y^etable kingdom : aai, apple, leek, eamsUp, daUy, haw- 
thorn, ground$el,jUup, oakuat. 

3. Mineral kingdom : ttane, elaif, water, gold, iUver, iron, 

4. Physical phenomena: rain^ kail, sleet, snow, spring, 
summer, winter, day, night. 

(h) Artifteial Oljeeti. 

1. Domestic: house, hearth, bed, seat, besom, board, bucket, 
eat, i'e, 

2. Agricaltaral : farm, wagon, acre, barleg, wheat, ehaff, calf, 
rick, orekard, sheep, J^e. 

3. Simple arts, manufoctnies, and commerce: smith, cheap, 
cloth, weave, bug, sell, hammer, nail, smith, anvil, J^e. 

(<■) Selationsliipi : father, mether, sister, brother, widow, widower, 
child, bride, husband, wife. 

(d) Parts of the body : head, chin, eye, ear, hair, leg, hand, toe, 
bone, shin, ankle, belly, Jf'c. 

(e) Emotions and simple mental processes : love, kate,fear, like, 
dread, think, believe, dream, fc. 

(/) Common actions : sit, stand, walk, run, eat, creep, crawl, lie, 
rise, step, yawn, gape, wink, fly, J^c. 

(ig) Attributes : good, bad, black, red, green, yellow, brown, white, 
grey, hot, cold, fair, foul, hard, soft, ^e. 

272. If we analyse our language on another principle, 
and divide words that admit of the division into geTieric and 
specific, we shall find that the specific are, for the most part, 
of English, and the generic of classical origin ; classification 
and the abstraction which precedes it being processes that 
are characteristic of advanced stages of civilization. 

Generic : — 

Ck)loar, motion, sound, crime. 

Bpeeiilc : — 

White, red, black, grey, &c (colour). 
Walking, running, &c. (motion). 
Singing, laughing, &c. (sound). 
Theft, murder, robbery, &c. (crime). 

Hence it is that words of English origin are much more 
forcible, poetical, and picturesque than words of classical 
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origin. They call up to the mind not philosophical abstrac- 
tions, but sensuous images. On the other hand, for the 
purposes of classification and philosophy the purely English 
part of our language is deficient. It would not be easy to 
find English equiyalents for such words as impenetrability,' 
* incomprehensibility,' 'relation,' &o, * We particularize and 
define things in Anglo-Saxon; we generalize and define 
abstractions in words of classic origin.' (Dr. Angus.) 

273. The following extract ' is from a poem called * The 
Beowulf,' which is supposed to have been brought over by the 
English from the continent, but was not reduced to writing 
until the tenth century. It had probably by this time been 
considerably modernized. 

CwBodon thsat he wsere [They] said that he was 

wyrold-cyninga of the Kings of the world 

manna mildnsta of men mildest 

and mon-thwsBrust, and gentlest, 

leodu lithost to his people the most gracious 

and leof-geomost and for glory the most eager. 

274. In order that the learner may compare Old and 
Modem Jgnglish the more closely, a passage of the Old Eng- 
lish Oospels with an interlinear translation is subjoined. 

Thys Godspel gebyrath to ealra halgena msBssan. 
This Gospel befits to of-all saints [the] mass. 

Sothlice* tha se Hselend geseah tha maeniw he 

Truly when the Healer taw the many Imultitttde'], he 

astah* on thone mdnt: and tha he saet tha genealaehton his 
ascended into the mo%mt: and when he sat then Tiear-drew ?ii8 

leoming-cnihtas to him: and he ontjnde* his muth 

leaminy-knigkts [disciples] to him: a/nd he opened his motUh 

and Iserde* hig, and cwseth: Eadige synd tha gastlican 
and tav^lvt them^ and quoth: Blessed are the ghostly [spiritu- 



1 Quoted by Professor Meiklejohn (^Book of the English Lan- 
guage). 

* Sothlice, From sM, truth. Comp. forsooth, soothsayer, in 
sooth. 

' Astah. From attigan^ to mount. Comp. stirrup [O.E. stfg- 
r&p, a mounting rope]. 

* Ontynde^ From ontynan^ to open. 

* Lesrde, From Ueran^ to teach. Ck)mp. Ger. lehren, to teach. 
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thearfan*; fortham heoia* ys heofena' rice.* 

alli/'] poor; heeauie theirt is o/'tke'heaeens the-Hngdom, 

Eadige synd' tha the na wepath'; fortham the hi beoth* 
Blwed are those who now fceep; because that they he 

gefrefrode. Eadige synd tha lithan ; fortham the hig eorthan ^igan. 
comforted. Blessed are the meeh; because that they earth own. 

Eadige synd tha the rihtwisnesse hingriath and thyrstath ; 
Blessed are those who righteousness hunger [after'] and thirst 

fortham the hig beoth* gefyUede. Eadige synd tha 
[aftir]; because that they bo filled. Blessed are the 

mild-heortan ; fortham the hig mild-heort-nysse begytath. 
mild-hcarted ; because that they mild'heoHed^^ness get \pbtain\, 

Eadige s^nd tha clien-heortan ; fortham the hig God geseoth. 
Blessed are thr cleam^hearted; because that they God see. 

Eadige synd tha gesibsmnan*; fortham the hig beoth Godes 
Blested are the peaee-loriHg; because that they be Clod's 

beam genemnde. Eadige synd tha the ehtnysse tholiath** for 
bairns mamed. Bles^ are those who persecution suffer for 

rihtwisnysse ; fortham the heora ys heofenan rfoe. 

righteou^tess; because th€rt theirs is pf-the-heaivenM the-Hngdom, 

Eadige synd ge thonne big wyriath eow, and ehtath eow, and 
Blessed are ye when they curse yoUy and persecute you, and 

6e<^th »lc yfel ongean eow leogmde, for me. Geblissiath" 
say each evil against you ^fta^* f^r «rr. ~ Befoice 

and gefaegniath'^; fortham the eower w6d ys myoel on 
and be-fain; because that your nteed is much [greaf] in 



' Thearfan. From fhearfa, poor, destitute. Cp. Ger. dOrftig. 

* Heora. Gen. plu. of he^ heo, hit ; be, she, it. 
' Heofena. Gen. pin. of heofon, heayen. 

* Bice, Comp. -ric in bishopric. 

* Synd. Pres. indie. 1st per. pin. ' Are ' came in with the Danes. 

* Wepath. Pres. indie. 3rd per. plu. 

"* Beath gefrefrode. Present used for fatnre. There is no genuine 
future in O.E. 

* See previous note. 

' Gedbsuma/n. From sib, peace; gesihsum^ peace-loving. Sih 
also s relation. Ck)mp. gossip, i.e. godsib, related in God, the old 
name given to a sponsor in baptism. 

»• Tholiath. Jndic. pres. 3rd per. plu. From tholian, to suffer 
(So. thole). 

" GebUsnath. Comp. O.E. Wm, bliss, joy. 

'* Geftegniath^ Comp. fain^^lad, 'Fair words make fools 
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lieofenum: swa hig ehton tha witGgan,> the beforan eow 
heaven: eo they persecuted the prophets, which "before you 

wseron. Ge synd eorthan sealt; gif thiet sealt awyrth 

mere. Ye are o/'tho'earth [the"] salt; if the salt eoBitt'not 

on tham the hit gesylt bith, hit ne mffig syththan* to 

in that {wUh"] which it salted is^ it not is-good after for 

nahte, baton thst hit sy <it-aworpen,' and sy fram 
naught, Imit that it tnay-be otU'Cast, and may-be by 

mtunnum fortroden. Ge synd middan-geaides leoht. Ne xnseg seo 
men trodden, Te a/re mid-earth's light. Hot may the 

oeaster* beon behyd, the byth uppan m(int aset. Ne 
eity be hid which is upon [a] mount set. Neither 

hig ne selath heora leoht-faet^ and hit under CT^e settath, 
they not light their lamp and it under [a] bushel set, 

ac ofer candel-steef ; tliaet hit onlihte eallum tham' 

but upon [a] oa^idU-gtaff ; that it [viayl light to-all those 

the on tham huse synd. Swa onlihte eower leoht beforan 
which in the house a/re. So shine your light before 

mannum, thaet hig geseon eowre g6dan weorc, and wuldrian 
men, that they may-see yotir good worhs, and glorify 

eowerne' Feeder the on heofcnum ys. 

yowr Father which in [the"] heavens is, — Matt. v. (ed. Thorpe.) 

THE KELTIC ELEMENT IN MODEBN ENGLISH. 

27S. The relations of the Keltic group of languages may 
be seen from the subjoined table : — 

Keltic 



Gadhelic K}iuric 



Brse or Gaelic or Manx Welsh Armorican Cornish 
Irish Highland or (dead) 
Scotch Br6zoneo 

* Witegan, Ace. plu. of wit^ga, a prophet, a declarer of judg- 
ment. [O.E. Tvite, affliction, punishment, a fine.] 

* Syththan, Comp. since (M.E. sithence). 
' Aworpen, From worpian, to cast, throw. 

* Ceaster, From the Latin castra, a camp. Comp. Chester, 
Lancaster, ko, * Fat, a vessel. Comp. vat, 

' Eallum tham, Pat. plu. of eall, and the definite articlei se, 
se6, thitt. 

^ JEoweme, Aco. sing, of eower, the poss. case of ge (ye). 
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The lailguage spoken by the Ancient Britons is now 
represented by Welsh. We might have expected that, when 
the English came over to this country, their language would 
be largely enriched by the language of the conquered Britons, 
if not alsorbed by it ; but, as a matter of fact, veiy few 
Keltic words were admitted into English in early times. 
The Britons would appear to have been, for the most part, 
either slaughtered or driven before their victorious foes. It 
has been conjectured that the English occasionally married 
British wives and employed British women as servants, most 
of the Keltic words introduced into English being connected 
with the kitchen and menial occupations, e.g. crocks clout, 
ercuUe, dam, mop. 

The Keltic element in Modem English includes : — 

1. Oeographical names given by the Britons them- 
elves. 

Riyers: Avon (the name of fourteen rivers in Great Britain), 
JSxe (of which Axe, Esk, Usk, and Ux, all meaning water, are 
varioas forms), (hue, Thames, JDee, Don, kc. 

Mountains and hills : Penmaenmawr, Mendip, Malvern, Chiltem, 
&c. 

Oounties : Glamorgan, Kent {ca/nt^^ comer, comp. ' cantle : * ' Cat 
me a huge cantle out,' Hen, IV.), Cornwall, &c 

Islands : Arran, Bute, MM, Ma/n, &c. 

Towns: Pemumce, Penrith, Cardiff, Caerleon, Carlisle, Caer- 
narvon, &c. 

2. Keltic components in geographical names of mixed 
origin. 

Aber (month of a river) : Aher- Cairn (a heap of stones) : Cairn' 

ga/venny, Aberdeen, &c. gorm 

Ard (high) : Ardnamwrchan, lAa- Combe (Welsh, cwm, pronounced 

wrd, the high fort coom, a valley) : Ilflraeomhe, 

Auchin (field) : Av>chinleck Cwmhrdn, Cwmyoy, &c. 

Bal (a village) : Balmoral Craig, Carrick, Crick (a craggy 
Ben (mountain) : Ben Nevis, Ben hill) : Craigpttttock, Carriok' 

Macdui. The Welsh form is fergiis, Criokhowell 

Pen, e.g. Pen^y-gant Dun (hill) : Dumbarton 

Blair (a clearing) : Blair Athol Inch * or Ennis (island) : Inch' 
Brae (rough ground) : Braemar cape 

Caer (fort): Caermarthen, Car- Inver (another form of Aber « a 

Ksle mouth of a river) : Inverary 



> Scott uses inch as a common noun : — 

' The blackening wave is edged with white, 
To inch and rock the sea-mews fly.' 
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Kill (oell, chapel) : Exlgerrim Strath (broad valley) : Strath' 

Lin (a pool) : Linton, lAmdaXe more 

Llan (a sacred endosnre) : Llan' Tre (town) : Omvegtry (town of 

doff J Lampeter, Launceston St. Oswald) 

(Church of St. Stephen) 

3. Words deriTed directly from the Welsh. 

4. Words deriTed through Norman French from the 
Keltic language spoken in nance. 

It is not always easy to separate classes (3) and (4), the 
evidence supplied by 0. E. literature being too limited to be 
dedsive on tiie subject. The following^ is a list of words 
from both sources : — 



Balderdash (baldorddus,^a^tn^) 

Barrow (berfa, a mound) 

Basket (basgawd) 

BiU (bwyell, hatchet) 

Bogie, bug-bear (bwg, hohgohlin) 

Bran (br&n, thin of wheat) 

Cabin (cab, caban, hvt) 

Carol (carawl, love-ton^) 

Chine (cefn, back) 

Clont (clwt, patch) 

Coble (cenbal, boat) 

Cock in oock\x)8Lt (cwch, boat) 

Cocker (cockm, to indvZge) 

Cower (cwrian, to squat) 

Crimp (crim, crimp, ridge) 

Crisp (crisb, crisp) 

Crockery (crochan, pot) 

Crook (crog, hook) 

Crowd {cuvriYi, fiddle) 

Cudgel (cog, tnmoheon\ cogel, 

short staff) 
Cuts* lots (cwtws, lots) 
Dainty (dantaeth, choice morsel) 
Dam (dam, patch) 
Dock (tociaw, to cut short) 
FiUy (filawg, a young mare) 7 
Flaw (fflaw, splint&i^ 
Fleam (fflaim, cattlc'lancet) 
Flummery (Uymry, jelly mode 

with oatmeal). For the fl cp. 

Fluellen for LleweUyn. 



Frieze (fiEris, nap qf cloth) 
Fudge (fug, deception) 
Funnel (ffynel, chimney) 
Gkui;er (gs^das, from gar, shank, 

tas, tie) 
Glen (glyn, valley) 
Goal (gwyal, mark) 
Gk)blin (coblyn, a sprite) 
Gown (gwn) 
Griddle (greidell, iron baking' 

plate) 
Gruel (grual) 

Grumble (grymialu, to murmur) 
Gyve (ge^, fetter) 
Harlot (herlawd, youth ; herlodes, 

hoyden) 
Hawk (hochi, to expectorate) 
Hem (hem) 
Hitch (hecian, to halt) 
Hog (hwch, smine) 
Hoyden (hoeden, flirt) 
Kex (cecys, hemlock) 
Kick (oio, foot; ciciaw, to kick) 
Kiln (cyl, cylyn) 
Knell (cnul,^a«nn^ bell) 
Knob (cnap, button ; cnwb, knob) 
Knock (cnoc, rap) 
KnoU (cn51, hillock) 
Lad (llawd, youth) 
Lass (Uodes, girl) 
Lath (Uath) 



Selected from the list given in (}amett*s Philological Essays. 
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Lnkewann (lug, partial). This 

derivation is doubtful. Cp. 

O.E. wlac, tepid 
Mattock (matog) 
Mesh (masg, sHteh in netting) 
Mop (mop) 

Muggy (mwygl, ntUry) 
Nadge (nugiaw, to tikake) 
Pail (paeol, paii or pot) 
Fan (pan, cup or howV) 
Paunch (psuieg, penygen, en- 

trails) 
Peck (peg, peged, a measure) 
PeUet (peled, a little ball) 
Piggin (picjn, a small hooped 

vessel) 
Pimple (pwmp, round mass; 

pwmpl, knob) 
Pitch (piciaw, to throw) 
Pottage (potes, a cooked mess) 
Rail (rhsLiU fence) 
Rasher (rhasg, M^e) 
Rim (rhim, raised edge or border) 
Rng (rhuwch, rough garment) 
Size (syth, glue) 
Smooth (esmwyth, even, soft) 



Soak (soegi, to steep) 

Sblder (sawdmriaw, to join, cement) 

Stock (ystwc, shock of com) 

Tackle (tacl, instrument, tool) 

TaU (tal, Iqftg) 

Tany (tariaw, to loiter) 

Task (tasg, a job) 

Tassel (tasel,^R^tf, tuft) 

Ted '^ to spread hay (teddu, to 

spread) 
Tenter (jleisitQX,firanieforgtfeteh'' 

ing cloth) 
Tinker (tincerdd, literally tail- 

trade, lowest craft) 
Toss (tosiaw, to thnm) 
Trace (tres, chain or strap for 

draming) 
Trip (tripiaw, to stumble) 
Vassal (gwas, youths servant) 
Wain (gwain, carriage) 
Wall (gp^all, rampart) 
Want (cbwant, desire) 
Wed (gweddn, to yoke, marry) 
Welt (gp^ald, hem^ border) 
Wicket, Fr. guichet {guiced,little 

door) 



I 

% 



Many Keltic words formerly existing in the language 
l)aye become obsolete or survive only in provincial dialects : 
ea/m (crooked) ; imp (to engraft) ; kern (a light-armed Keltic 
soldier); crowds a fiddle; hug, a ghost (comp. hug-bear) *, 
cuts in' the phnuse ' to draw cuts/ i.e. lots^ Others survive 
only in provincial dialects : kephyU,9uhov9& (Craven dialect) ; 
cocker, to fondle (Lane.) ] flasket, a basket (Lane, and Devon.). 

5. Words derived irom various Keltic 
modem times — 



sources in 



bard clan kilt 

bog claymore pibroch 

brogue fillibeg plaid 



pony 

reel 

shamrock 



shillelagh 

slogan 

whiskey 



276. The Scandinavian Element in Modem English. — 
The name Scandinavian is applied somewhat loosely to 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. From the close of the 
eighth to the. dose of the tenth century, people from these 
countries— commonly known as Danes, Northmen, Norse- 
men, and Normans — made descents upon various parts of 
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the coaats of England, Scotland, Ireland) and France, and 
ultimately a Danish dynasty obtained possession of the 
English throne. Their first appeai*ance in this country is 
thus recorded in the * A. S. Chronicle ' under the year 
A.D. 787 : < This year took King Beorhtric King Ofia's 
daughter to wife. And in his days came first three ships of 
Northmen from Hseretha (?) land. And then the reeve 
thereto rode, and them would driye to the king's town, 
because he wist not what they were ; and him they there 
slew. These were the first ships of Danish men that the 
land of the English people sought.' In 867 the Danish 
invasions were resumed with grecter vigour, and in 878 
Alfred concluded a treaty with Guthorm, the Danish leader, 
by which he ceded to the Danes all the country lying along 
the eastern coast from the Thames to the Forth, together 
with a large part of the midlands. 'The boundary ran 
along the Thames to the mouth of the Lea, then by Bedford 
and the river Ouse to the old Roman road called Watling 
Street.' (Freeman.) The territory occupied by the Danes 
was thenceforward known as the Danelagh. In 1013 Sweyn, 
King of Denmark, successfully invaded England, and added 
it to his dominions. His descendants retained possession of 
the English throne until a.d. 1042. 

277. As the Danes were, like the English, a Teutonic 
people, it is not always easy to distinguish between words 
of English and of Scandinavian origin. The Scandinavian 
element in modem English includes — 

1. Geographical names (chiefly in the East and North 
of England and round the coast) — 

Ark, a temple or alta/r : ArJthalme, OHmta/rgh. 
Beck, a brook : Hblheck, £ecl(ford, Wansheok (Woden's beck). 
By^ a tonm: Grimsby (Qrim's town), WMtby (White town), 
Tenby (Dane's town). 

There are in England over 600 towns with names ending 
in -bi/. Of these 200 are in Lincolnshire and 160 in York- 
shire. Only one is found south of the Thames. 

Dal, a valley : Scarsdale, 

Ey or ea, islafid (comp. F&roe » Sheep Islands ; Stromso^a Stream 
island) : Orkney t 8hej)pey, Selsey (Seals' island). 

Fell, a rooM'hill (comp. Norsk fjeld, "Doyr^jeJd) : Scanfell, 
SnafeU^Croii I\bU, Qoat Ihll, 
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Force, fcaterfaU (oomp. Koisk foss, as in Yoiing Foss, Mork 
Foss) : Scale Mree, Lom Force. 

Ford, forth, firth, an ifiUt of the tea (comp. Norsk fiord) : Firth 
ofFortK SeafoHK ^Rlford. 

Garth, endogwre (oomp. Norsk gaard) : Applegarth, Fishguard, 

Gate,fwiy: Sandgale, 

Gill, a fwpime, a small gravelly stream : FtikgiU, OrmetgiU. 

Holm, an island (comp. Bomholm in the Baltic): Langholm, 
Steep Holm (Bristol Channel). 

Kirk, churehi Kirhbg, Ormsiirh, Mrheudhright (»St. Cathbert's 
church). 

There are altogether forty-one towns in England having 
names that begin with kirk-. Of these seventeen are in 
Yorkshire and seven in Lincolnshire. 

Ness, a hea d l a nd : Dungenest^ Sheerness. 

Scar, scarth, a xteejf roeh : Scarborough, Searsdale, Gate Searth, 

Skip, a tMp : SkijHnth, SSkipseaj Skipton. 

Snther, sntter, sodor, tautk: Sutherland, Sutterhg, Sodor. 

Tarn, a numntain lake : Loughrigg-Tam, Flat-Tam, 

Thing, ting, ding, a place of meeting: ThingwaU, Ungfeall, 
DingwaU, Cp. hutting (h(is-thing). 

Thorpe, thorp, throp, drop, a Tillage : Bithoptthorpcy Bumham' 
thorpe, Milnthrop, Staindrop, 

Toft, a small field : Lowestoft. 

Wig, wick, wich, a small creeh or hag: Wigtoft, Greenmeh, 
Xomich, SandKieh, Jpstrich, Tfich^ Berwich, 

With, wood: Langwith, 

2. Names of Persons. — The termination -9on is Danish : 
Anderson, Swainstm. 

3. Words in common 



are bustle 


daze flimsy 


ling 


same 


bait cake 


die fro 


loft 


scold 


blunt call 


din gait 


lubber 


sky 


boil carouse 


doze gust 


lurk 


slant 


bole cast 


droop husting muck 


slush 


box (blow) chime 


drub ill 


odd 


sly 


bray curl 


dwell irk 


pudding 


Tigly 


braze dairy 


earl kid 


rap 


whim 


buckle-to dash 


fellow kindle root 


weak 


The foUowmg 


Scandinavian words are either ohsolete or 


used only in provincial dialects : 






at, t0, as a sign of the 


gar, to mahe 




gemndial infinitive 


greet, cry 




boun, ready 


lowe,^fli« 




husk, pr^fore 


neif, Afst 




flit, to change houses 


shaw, a small wood 
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The phonetic decay of O.E. in the tenth century is 
doubtless to be mainly ascribed to the Danish inyasions. 

THE LATIN ELEMENT IN MODEBN, ENGLISH. 

278. The Eomans occupied Britain for about four 
hundred years. The Latin introduced by the Bomans 
themselves has been called Latin of the First Period, The 
Latin brought in through intercourse with the Church of 
Rome between the coming over of St. Augustine and the 
Norman Conquest is called Latin of the Second Period, 
The Latin that came to us through the Normans in the 
corrupt form of Norman French is odled Latin of the Third 
Period, The Latin that has been introduced by scholars 
since the revival of learning Hatter part of the fifteenth 
century) is called Latin of the Fourth Period, 

1, LATIN OF THE FIRST PEEIOD, AD. 43-410. 

279. The words of Latin origin that have survived from 
this period are connected with the military stations and the 
great Roman roads. They are only six in number — 

Castia, a camp : Lan4iagter, Castor, Caistor, Chester, Bicester^ 
OUnioester, Eooeter (Kx-cester). . 

Oolonia, a colony : Litiooln, 

Fossa, a trench : Fossway, Fosshmf, Fossdyke, 

Portus, a harbour : Porchester, Portsmouth, 

Strata, a paved way : Stratton, Stradbrook, Ystrad (common in 
Wales), 8tretton, Streatham, Street. 

Vallum, a rampart : WaUbury (Essex), Wall Hill (Hereford- 
shire), both old Roman forts. In a disguised form this word appears 
in baUey, the name given to the inner and outer courts of a Norman 
castle. 

IL LATIN OF THE SECOND PEBIOD, A.D. 696-1066. 

280. The dose connection between the Church of England 
and the Church of Bome, consequent upon the mission of 
St. Augustine, the translation into English of Latin books, 
and the growing commerce of England with southern 
Europe, led to the introduction of a liu<ge number of words 
of dasaical origin. These consisted mainly of 
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(«) 

altar (altaie) 
ark (area), a chest 
caxidle (candela) 
chalice (calix), a cap, 

O.E. calc 
chapter (caput) 
cloister (daastrnm), 

a shut place. Lat. 

claudo, I shut. O.E. 

cdnstor 



terms — 

cowl (cacullus) 
creed (credo) 
cross (craz) 
disciple (dJsdpiiliis) 
feast (festus) 
font (f ons) 
mass (missa), O.E. 

msBsse 
offer (off ero) 
pagan (paganns) 



pall (pa]liinn),a cloak 
porch (porticos) 
preach (prssdicaie). 

O.E. predician 
sacrament (sacra- 

mentnm) 
saint (sand:iis). O.E. 

sanct 



The following are of Greek origin, but came to us first 
in Latin forms. 



alms (eleemosyna) 

ancor (anchorita), a 
hermit 

apostle (apostolus). 
O.E. postol 

bishop (episcopns), 
an overseer. O.E. 
biscop 

canon (canon) 

clerk (clericus), a 
person chosen by- 
lot (kleros) 



deacon (diaconns), a 

servant 
heretic (haereticns). 

Haireo, I choose 
hymn (hynmns) 
martyr (martyr), a 

witness 
minster (monasteri- 

mn). O.E.mynster 
monk (monachus). 

O.E. munce 



priest (presbytems). 

O.E. preost 
psahn (psalma) 
psalter (psalteriom) 
stole (stola), a robe 
synod (synodns), a 

coming together 



(5) Names of foreign animals, trees, plants, &c. — 



agate (gagates). 

Originally Gk. 
anise (anisiim). Grig. 

Gk. 
beet (beta) 
box (bnzus) 
camel (camelus). 

Orig. Gk. 
cedar (cedrus) 
cherry (cerasus) 
crystal (orystallum). 

Orig. Gk. 
cucumber (cucxunis) 
elephant (elephas). 

O.E. olfend 
elm (ulmus) 
fig (ficus) 



hellebore (hellebo- 
ms). Orig. Gk. 

lanrel (laums) 

lettuce (lactnca) 

lily (lilium) 

lion (leo) 

mallow (malva) 

marble (marmor) 

millet (milimn) 

mule (mulus) 

oyster (ostrea) 

palm (palma) 

pard (pardus). Orig. 
Gk. 

peach (persicum) 

peacock (pavo) 

pear (pirum) 



pearl (perla) 
pease (pisum) 
pepper (piper) 
phceniz (phoenix). 

Orig. Gk. 
pine (pinus) 
pumice (pumex) 
rue (rata) 
sponge (spongia). 

Orig. Gk. 
sycamore (sycsuno- 

rus). Orig. Gk. 
tiger (tigris) 
trout (tructa) 
turtle (turtur) 
vulture (vultur) 
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(o) Hisoellaneous words— 

aoid (aoidus), sharp 
anchor (anoora) 
axle (axis) 
belt (balteus) 
bench (bancus) 
bile (bilis) 
butter (butynim 
castle (castellom) 
chancellor (cancella- 

rius) 
cheese (caseos) 
chest (cista) 
oirde (circiUus) 
dty (civitas) 
cook (coqnus) 
coulter (culter) 
crest (crista) 
crisp (crispus) 
crown (corona) 
cymbal (cymbalum) 

Orig. Gk. 
ell (ulna) 



empire (imperium) 
epistle (epistola). 

Orig. Gk. 
fever (f ebris) 
fork (furca) 
gem (gemma) 
giant (gigas). Orig. 

Gk. 
grade (gradus) 
inch (unda) 
metre (metrum). 

Orig. Gk. 
mile (miUe) 
mint (moneta) 
mortar (mortarium) 
muscle (musculus) 
nurse (nutrix) 
ounce (uncia) 
palace (palatium) 
philosopher (philo- 

sophus). Orig. Gk. 
plant (planta) 



plaster (plastrum). 

Orig. Gk. 
plume (pluma) 
pound (pondus) 
prove (probo) 
provost (prsspositus) 
purple (purpur) 
rheum (rheuma). 

Orig. Gk. 
rule (regula) 
sack (saocus) 
school (schola). Orig. 

Gk. 
senate (senatus) 
spade (spatha) 
table (tabula) 
temple (templum) 
theatre (theatrum). 

Orig. Gk. 
title (titulus) 
tunic (tunica) 
verse (versus) 



m. LATIN ELEMENT 07 THE THIED PEBIOD, 

AD. 1066-1480. 

281. The Normans who invaded England in 1066 had 
previously invaded France (a.d. 876), and had settled in that 
part of the country that we now call Normandy. They 
soon gave up their own language in France and adopted 
French, a language containing various Teutonic and Keltic 
elements, but consisting mainly of debased Latin. When 
they established themselves in England they brought with 
them their new language. French would appear to have 
been the language commonly used by our English kings 
right down to the end of the fourteenth century. Professor 
Oraik says that ' it is not known that, with the exception of 
Eichard II., any of them ever did or could speak English.' 
The influence of the court, however, was trivial by the side 
of that exerted by the large body of Normans who came 
over with the Conqueror, and by the constant stream of 
communication that was kept up with France so long as we 
retwied our continental possessions. 'A very great number of 
Normans, all speaking French, were brought over and settled 
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in the kingdom. There were the military forces, by which 
the oonqaest was achieved and maintained, both tibose in 
command and the private soldiers ; there was a vast body of 
churchmen spread over the land, and occupying eventually 
every ecclesiastical office in it, from the primacy down to 
that of the humblest parish or chapel priest, besides half 
filling, probably, all the monastic establishments ; there were 
all the officers of state and inferior dvil functionaries down 
to nearly the lowest grade ; finally, there were, with few 
exceptions, all the landholders, great and small, through- 
out the kingdom. The membcoft of all these classes and 
their families must have been at first entirely ignorant of 
English, and they and their descendants would naturally 
continue for a longer or shorter time to use only the language 
of their ancestors.' ^ 

French soon came to be exclusively used in the pleadings 
in the higher law-courts. All the new laws were promul- 
gated ui Latin until 1272, when they began to be drawn up 
sometimes in Latin but more frequently in French. After 
1487 they were promulgated in English. 

Thus, for some hundreds of years, Frendi was spoken by 
the most influential classes of the country — ^by the Court, 
by the landowners, by the clergy, by the lawyers, and by 
their dependants. It ought not to surprise us, therefore, 
that during this period large numbers of French words found 
their way into the language. But though we borrowed 
largely from the French in our vocabulary, we did not 
borrow from it in our grammar. Our laws of inflexion and 
syntax did, indeed, during this period undergo great changes, 
but it was not through the substitution of the laws of French 
grammar for those of our own. English remained English, 
and by degrees was adopted by the Normans themselves. 

282. The loss of our French possessions in the reign of 
King John must have greatly contributed to naturalize the 
Anglo-Normans in England, and to weaken their hold of the 
Fr^h language. Cralk dates the declension of the French 
language in England to the strong anti-French feeling en- 
gendered by the French wars of Edward III. Certain it is 
that the declension went on at a very rapid rate from the 
middle of the fourteenth century. Higden, writing towards 

> Outlines of the JERtt, of the Eng, Lamg^ p. 46. 
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aid 


buckler 


armour 


captain 


arms 


chivalry 


array 


couple 


assault 


covert 


banner 


dower 


battle 


esquire 


brace 


falcon 



relief 


trumpet 


scutage 


truncheon 


scutcheon 


vassal 


sport 


venison 


squirrel 


vizor 


standard 


war 


tallage 


ward 


tenant 


warden 



the close of the century, informs us that in 1349 boys were 
no longer required to learn their Latin through French.^ 
In 1362 English was substituted for French and Latin in 
our courts of law. 

It should be noted that Latin words coming to us 
through French have, for the most part, undergone very 
considerable contraction. 

They consist of — 

(a) Terms connected with Feudalism, War, and the 
Chase- 
fealty leash 

forest mail 

guardian march 

harness mew 

herald palfrey 

homage peer 

joust quarry 

lance reclaim 

■ ' ■ ' « ■ 

* * This apayringe (disparaging) of the birthe tonge is bycause of 
tweye thinges : oon is for children in scole, agenes the usage and 
maner of all other naciouns beth (are) compelled for to leve her 
(their) own langage, and for to constrewe her (their) lessouns and 
her (thlngis) a Frensche, and haveth siththe (since) that the Nor- 
mans come first into England. Also gentil mennes children beth 
ytaught for to speke Frensche from the tyme that thei beth (are) 
rokked in her (their) cradel, and kunneth (can) speke and playc 
with a childes brooche. And uplondish (upstart) wol likne hemself 
to gentil men, and f ondeth with gret bisynesse for to speke Frensche, 
for to be the more ytold of. This maner was myche yused to-forc 
the first moreyn (murrain^ the Great Plague of 1348), and is siththe 
(since) some del ychaungide. For John Comwailc, a maistre of 
grammer, ohaungide the lore (teaching) in grammer scole, and con- 
struction of Frensch into Englisch, and Kichard Pencricke lerned 
that maner [of] teching of him, and other men of Pencricke. So 
that now, the yere of our lord a thousand three hundred four score 
and fyve, of the secunde King Rychard after the Conquest nyne, in 
alle the gramer scoles of Englond children leveth (have) Frensch, 
and construeth and lemeth an (in) Englisch, and haveth therby 
avanntage in oon side and desavauntage in another. Her (their) 
avanntage is, that thei lemeth her (their) gramer in lesse tyme than 
children were wont to do. Desavauntage is, that now cMldren of 
gramer scole kunneth (knoweth) no more Frensch than can her 
lifte heele (their left heel). And that is harm for hem (them) and 
(if) thei schul passe the see and travaile in strange londes, and in 
many other places [cases ?] also. Also gentil men haveth now 
mncm ylefteforto teche her (fA«>) children Frensch.' — From Tre visa's 
Truisiation of Higden's Polychranieont i. 59. 

T 
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(6) Legal temui-^ 






advocate case estate 
annoy chancellor fee 
approver contract felony 
arrest court judge 
assize damage justice 
attorney dowry 


larceny plaintiff 
mulct plea 
nuisance prison 
paramount puisne 
parliament sentence 


statute 

suit 

summons 

surety 

trespass 


(c) Titles- 






baron constable duke 
chancellor count equerry 


lieutenant mayor 
marquis prince 


usher 
yiBConnt 


(cf) Terms connected with the Chnrch — 




baptism charity homily 
Bible devotion idolatry 
ceremony friar penance 


piety religion 
pilgrim sacrifice 
relic 


sermon 
tonsure 



(e) Terms connected with Domestic Life, Cooking, 
Dress, &c. — 

attire broil curtain lace pork sturgeon 

beef chair dress mutton salmon veal 

boil chamber furniture pantry sausage veil 

boot costume garment parlour 

(/) Terms connected with the Family— 

aunt consort cousin parent spouse uncle 

Over and above the terms belonging to these classes, large 
numbers of French words must have been introduced by the 
numerous imitators and translators of French books, by 
foreign craftsmen who settled In England, by traders with 
the continent, by scientific men, and by soldiers who had 
returned from the French wars. 



17. LATIN ELEMENT OF THE FOTTBTH PESIOD. 

FBOM A.D. 1480. 

283. The revival >? learning, the invention of printing, 
the great religious and political controversies of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, the study of science and pbilosophy, 
and the almost exclusive study of classical literature in our 
grammar schools and universities, have all contributed in 
various ways to swell the Latin element in tbe English lan- 
guage during the last 400 years. Tbe Latin words of this 
period are mainly taken from the Latin direct, and axe 
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readily reoognised by the little alteration that they have 
undergone, as compared with Latin words that have come 
to us through the French. In some instances the same 
word has come to us in both ways. In such cases we have 
almost invariably given the derivatives slightly different 
meanings. Comp. — 

English Derivative JEnglish Derivative 
coming direct coming th/rotigh French 



Latin 



ratio 

potio 

lectio 

traditio 

secnras 

benedictio 

oratio 

perseqnor 

balsamma 

pcenitentia 

superficies 

legalis 



ratio and ration 

potion 

lection 

tradition 

secure 

benediction 

oration 

persecute 

balsam 

penitence 

superficies 

legal 



reason 

poison 

lesson 

treason 

sure 

benison 

orison 

pursue 

balm 

penance 

surface 

loyal 



CHANGES Iir LATIir WOBDS. 

284. The most important specific changes which Latin 
words undergo in passing thiough French are the following. 

1. Loss of letters in the beginning of words {AphcB- 

resia) — 

adamas diamant diamond 

hemikrania (4fu«pay(a) migraine megrim » a pain affecting 

one side of the head 
oryza riz rice 

2. Lobs of letters in the body of words {Syncope), The 
accerUed or tonic vowel, as it is called, in the Latin word 
always I'emains unchanged. The unaccented or atonic vowel, 
if short, whether occurring immediately l)efore or after the 
tonic vowel, disappears. When two consonants occur to- 
gether in the Latin word, the fii*st usually disappears in the 
derivative, e.g. captious, chetif ; when a consonant occurs 
between two vowels, it usually disappears in the derivative, 
e.g. crudelis, cruel. 

(a) Syncope ofvoweU — 



computare compter count 
oraculom oracle oracle 



positura posture posture 
tabula table table 

T 2 
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(5) Synoopt of consonants — 



alligare 

antiphona 

cmdelis 

denegare 

desiderare 

dotare 

dnplicare 

frigere 

implicare 



aUier 

antienne 

cmel 

d^sirer 

doner 

doubler 

denier 

frire 

employer 



ally 

anthem 

cmel 

desire 

dower 

double 

deny 

fry 

employ 



invidere envier 

mntare mner 

obedire ob^r 

plicare plier 

precari prier 

regalis royal 

rotundas rond 

vivenda viande 



envy 
mew (to 
moult) 
obey 
ply 
pray 
royal 
round 
viand 



3. Loss of the final syllable (Apocope) — 



aim (festimare) 
aunt (amita) 
beast (bestia) 
blame (blasphemia) 
chafe (calefacere) 
chain (catena) 
count (computare) 
cue (cauda) 
cull (colligere) 
dame (domina) 
dress (dirigere) 
face (facies) 
feign (fingere) 
fig (ficus) 
found (fundere) 
frail (fragilis) 
fry (firigere) 
glaive (gladius) 
gout (gutta) 
heir (haeres) 



inch (uncia) 
join (jungere) 
joy (gaudium) 
lace (laqueus) 
male (masculus) 
mix (miscere) 
pain (poena) 
paint (pingere) 
pay (pacare) 
plait (plectere) 
point (punctum) 
poor (pauper) 
porch (portions) 
praise (pretiare) 
preach (praedicare) 
price (pretiam) 
prove (probare) 
quiet (quietus) 
ray (radius) 



rest (restare) 
round (rotundus) 
rule (regula) 
safe (salvas) 
scan (scandere) 
scent (sentire) 
seal (sigillum) 
sound (sonus) 
space (spatium) 
spice (species) 
spoil (spolium) 
strain (stringere) 
sue (sequor) 
sure (securus) 
test (testis) 
treat (tractare) 
veal (vitulus) 
vice (vitium) 
view (videre) 



4. Cliange of voweU— 



ft ftcer 
grfttum 
mftnus 

ft m&cer 
c&put 

6&1 

S rSgalifl 
v6na 
frenum 
vSlum 
prevaiere 
retinSre 



aigre 

gr6 

main 

maigre 

chef 

sel 

royal 

veine 

frein 

voile 

pr6valoir 

retenir 



eager 
mau^r^ 
main-tain 
meagre 
chief 
salt-cellaT 
(salifere) 
royal 
vein 
refrain 
veil 
prevail 
retain 



S lacSrta 
mSrcan- 

tem 
ferns 

I diluvium 

X plmm 
intrare 
insigne 
crista 
lingua 
bllancem 
silvaticns 

5 hOra 



lizard 
marchand 

fier 

d61nge 

poire 

entrer 

enseigne 

Crete 

langue 

balance 

sauvage 

heure 



lizard 
merchant 

fierce 

deluge 

pear 

enter 

ensign 

crest 

language 

balance 

savage 

hour 
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5 prObarc 


prouver 


prove 


gtiber- 


gouverner govern 


M * 


• 


cuirass 
currier 


nare 






cOnum 


cuir 


gutta 


goutte 


gout 


c6pnla 


couple 


couple 


abund- 


abonder 


abound 


folium 


feuille 


foil 


are 






I)OSt 


puis 


pu-ny (puis 


turris 


tour 


tower 






n6) 


musca 


mousse 


moss 


tl ci\bare 


couver 


covey 


8B caelum 


ciel 


ceiling 



5. Syllabic changes. — a. The double consonant ct be- 
comes it after a vowel — 

conductum conduit conduit 

factus fait feat 

tractare traiter treat 

punctum point point 

h, Al\a often softened into aUy and el into eau — 



fructus 


fruit 


fruit 


lactuca 


laitue 


lettuce 


biscoctus 


biscuit 


biscuit 



salvus 
saltus 



sauf 
saut 



safe I galbinus jauno jaundXoQ 

QOinGTsault I bellus beau heaniiixiX 



c, 01 and ul are often softened into ou — 

pulverem poudre powder I culter coutre 
coUocare coucher couch 



coulter 



6. Cliange of consonants. 



Interchange o/b, p,/, v (labials). 



capulum 


cdble 


cable 


ebur 


ivoire 


ivory 


curvare 


courber 


curb 


bos, bovis boeuf 


beef 


deliberare dfilivrer 


deliver 


ripa 


rive 


airive 


gubernare 


gouverner govern 


paravere- 


palefroi 


palfrey 


recipere 


recevoir 


receive 


dUR 






cooperire 


couvrir 


cover 


caballus 


cheval 


ohevaliei 


febris 


fi^vre 


fever 






van 


fiber 


bifevre 


beaver 


ab ante 


avant 


vaunt- 


sapor 


saveur 


savour 






courier 


brevis 


bref 


brief 


probare 


prouver 


prove 


pauper 


pauvro 


poor 









Interc/iange ofp, 6, and v, with g soft. 

This takes place when h is followed by ut, id, ea, or eo. The i 
was sounded like j*, and ultimately passed into g. 
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pipionem pigeon 
cambiare cl:^nger 
abbreviare abr^ger 


pigeon 
change i 
abridge 


Inmbus longe 
diluvium deluge 
salvia sauge 


loin 

deluge 

sage 


cavea 
rabies 


cage 
rage 


cage vespa gu§pe 
rage . vastAre g^ter 


wasp 
waste 




Interchange of c hard with g. 




locare 


loger 


lodge 


crassus gros 


gross 


acer 
maoer 


aigre 
maigre 


eager 
(sharp) 
meagre 


sugere sucer 
aquila aigle 
cupelletnm gobelet 


suck 

eagle 

goblet 






Cliange of c into ch. 




cantare 


chanter 


chant castus chaste 


chaste 


carmen 


charme 


charm camera- chambre 


chamber 


caput 


chef 


chief 






Interclia/nge of c soft, 8, and t. 




racemus 


raisin 


raisin 


gratia gr^U;e 


grace 


ratio 


raison 


reason 


satio saison 


season 


factio 


fa^on 


fashion 


placere plaisir 


pleasure 




Intercliange of d, soft g, a/iidj. 




jungere 
judex 
*diumalis 
stadium 


joindre 
juge 
journal 
6tage 


join 
judge 
journal 
stage 


gaudere jouir 
gemellus jumeau 


enjoy 

fgimmal 

\ gimbals 




Interchange of I, wi, w, r (liquids). 




lazulus 


azur 


azure 


scandalum esclandre slander 


turtur 


tourtre 


turtle 


cartula chartre 


charter 


peregrinufl p^lerin 
cophinus coflFre 


pilgrim 
coffer 


capitulum chapitre 
ordinem ordre 


chapter 
order 


mappa nappe 
computare center 


napkin 
count (vb.) 


pampinus pampre 


pamper 






Interchange ofx, s, and z. 




exire 
textus 


issir 
tissu 


issue 
tissue 


exagium essai 
duodecim douze 


essay 
dozen 


oryza 


riz 


rice 






7. Insertion of letters : 




a. At the be. 


(rinninfi: of a ' 


STord (Prosthesis). 
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(1) Vowels. — The Gauls and other Keltic peoples ap- 
pear to have had great difficulty in pronouncing initial a 
followed by c, m, p, or t, and to have been led, in conse- 
quence, to prefix an 6 to these combinations to render 
them easier of pronunciation. 

estate 

establish 

especial 

{escutcheon (O.F, oscusson) ; 
esquire (O.F. escuyer) 
espouse 
escalade 
espalier, epaulet 



status 

stabilire 

epecialis 

scutum 

spondere 

scala 

spatula 



6tat 
6tablir 
O.F. especial 

teu (escu) 

6pouser 

escalade 

espalier 



(2) Conaanants. 

alius haut 

ascia hache 



hautboy, hauteur 
hatchet 



b. In the middle of the word {Epentheais) — 

& laterna lanteme lantern 

pictorem peintre 

b nuraerare nombrer 

simulare sembler 

assimulare (Low Lat. assembler 
to bring together, 
from HmuT) 



painter 

number 

seem, re-semblo 

assemble 



tremulare 

humilis 

camera 
d cinerem 

tenerem 

genus 

pulverem 

ponere 
r perdricem 



trembler 

humble 

chambre 

cendre 

tendre 

gendre 

poudre 

poindre 

perdrix 



tremble 

humble 

chamber 

cinder 

tender 

gender 

powder 

coiCL-jHtnnd 

partridge 



Bine 



c. At the end of a word (Epit^iesia) — 

sans sans I certe certes 



certos 



Many of the Latin words introduced into the language 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, such as ma7i8ue'- 
tude, elucfatBf ludihundness, stultiloquy, sanguinolency^ <&c., 
were subsequently rejected as either needless or awkward. 
Words are still constantly formed from Latin roots for 
literary and scientific purposes, but the tendency of modem 
writers is to employ, wherever it is possible, words of purely 
English origin. 
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SPANISH AND POBTXrOUESE ELEMENTS IN 

ENGLISH. 

285. The vast dominions of Spain during the sixteenth 
century made its language very widely known. An exami 
nation of the words in the following list will show that they 
were introduced mainly from the Spanish settlements in the 
New World, 

Spanish. 



alligator (el lagarto, the lizard) 

armada (armada, an armed fleet, 
Fem. of armado, p.p. of armar, 
to arm). Armadillo (the little 
armed one) is a dim. from the 
same source 

barricade (barrica, a barrel) 

battledore (haXadoTf a flat piece 
of wwd with a handle for heat" 
ing wet linen in washing) 

bravado (bravada, ostentation) 

canni bal (an eater of flesh. From 
the Cannibals or Caribs, the 
original inhabitants of the 
West Indies) 

caparison (caparazon, the car- 
case of a fowl, the cover of a 
saddle) 

caracole (caracol, a turn of a 
Iwrse) 

carbonado (to score a piece of 
meat for cooking. Ultimately 
from Lat. carbo, a burning 
coal) 

Castanet (castafia, a chestnut. 
From the noise made by chest- 
nuts when roasting) 

chocolate (Mexican chocolatl, 
so called from the cacao-tree) 

cigar (cigarro ; originally a kind 
of tobacco grown in Cuba) 

cochineal (cochinilla, a wood' 
lonse. 'When the Spaniards 
came to America they trans- 
ferred the name to the animal 
producing the scarlet dye, 
which somewhat resembles a 



wood-louse in shape.' — Wedg^ 
wood) 

cork (corcho. Lat. cortex, bark), 

Creole (criar, to create) 

desperado, one despaired of 

dismay (desmayar, to faint) 

duenna. (Ultimately from Lat. 
domina, lady) 

El dorado (the golden land. A 
name given by the Spaniards 
to an imaginary city of fabulous 
wealth in the New World) 

embargo (embargar, to impede) 

embarrass (embarazar, to hinder) 

filibuster (filibote, a fast'Sailing 
vessel, A corruption of the 
English fly-boat) 

filigree (filigrana. *A kind of 
work in which the entire tex- 
ture or grain of the material 
is made up of twisted gold or 
silver wire, ixom. filo, wire, and 
gratu) = grain.' — Wedgwood) 

flotilla (dim. of flota, a fleet) 

grandee (grande, great) 

grenade (granada, pomegranate. 
Lat. granum, grain). * Grena- 
dier ' is from the same source 

indigo (indico ; literally Indian^ 
most of the indigo of commerce 
coming from India) 

jennet (ginete,a nag. Originally 
a horse-soldier. From 'Arab 
Zen^ta, a tribe of Barbary ce- 
lebrated for its cavalry.' — 
Skeat) 

matador (the person who con- 
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tends with the bull in bull- 
fights. From mataTt to slay) 

mosquito (mosca,y/y. Lat. mus- 
ca) 

mulatto (mulato, ofiPspring of 
white and black parents. Cp. 
mule) 

negro (Lat. niger, black) 

octoroon 

pamphlet (papelete, a written 
newspaper), Skeat favours 
the derivation from Lat. Pam- 
pila, a female historian of the 
first century, who wrote nume- 
rous epitomes 

olio (ola, a dish of different 



kinds of vegetables and meat. 

Lat. oUa, a pot) 
peccadillo (dim. of pecado, a gin) 
picaroon (picaro, a knave) 
port (Oporto) 

punctilio (Lat. punctum,^ft^'/}Q 
quadroon (Lat. quatuor, four). 

The offspring of a wj|ite and a 

mulatto. Hence quarter- 

blooded 
renegade — 'runagate* (Bible); 

an apostate 
savannah (sabana, a sJieet) 
sherry (Xeres) 
tornado (tomada, a return) 
vanilla (vayna, a knife-case) 



Portuguese. 



albatross (alcatraz, a sea-fowl) 

ayah 

caste (casta, ra^e. This from 
casta, p^f^Cy with reference to 
purity of blood) 

cobra 

cocoa-nut. * Called coco by the 
Portuguese in India on ac- 
count of the monkey-like face 
at the base of the nut, from coco 
a bug-bear, an ugly mask to 
frighten children.* — Wedgwood, 



a 



commodore (commendador, 

commander) 
fetish (feitiQO, sorcery, charm) 
mandarin (mandar, to govern) 
marmalade (marmelada, from 

marmelo, a quince) 
moidore (moeda d'ouro, money of 

gold) 
palanquin (palanque, a pole) 
palaver (palavra, a word) 
yam 



ITALIAN ELEMEWT IN ENGLISH. 

286. The introduction of Italian words in English is 
mainly to be referred to the following causes : — 

a. The study of Italian literature, a literature which takes 
historical precedence of all the literatures of modem Europe. 
Italy had produced Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio long 
before any other European country could boast of any 
writer of distinction. From the time of Chaucer down to 
the time of Milton the literature of Italy exercised a power- 
ful influence on that of England. 

b. The study of Italian architecture and of the fine arts, 
as music, painting, and sculpture, in all of which Italy has 
long enjoyed the pre-eminence. 

c. The importation of Italian manufactures. 
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alann (all* anne, to Mrm*) 

alert (all' eita, ultimatelj fn»n 

erectuSy raised wp) 
alto 
ambaflBador (ultimately from 

Grothic andbahts, servant) 
ambosGade (bosoo, huk) 
bagatelle OngateUa, a tri/je) 
balcony (baloo, an mtt-jntting 

earner if a Mouse) 
baldacduno. See § 291 
ball (ballaze, to damee) 
ballad (ballare, to danee) 
balloon(aiigmaitatiTefrQm balla, 

haU, Cp. saloon from sala) 
balostiade (balanstio, a emdU 

jnOar; so called from its re- 

sembkince to the flower of the 

wild pom^;ianate tree, ha- 

JauMto) 
bandit (under a ban) 
bankrupt (banco, a money- 
changer's bench; rotto, Lat. 

mptnSy&roim. When a banker 

failed his ben(^ at the public 

bourse was broken) 
banquet (dim. of banco, hemeh) 
biretta 

bosky (see Ambuscade) 
bravado 
bravo 

brigade (brigata, a company) 
brigantino,brigand (briga, j^rt/2?) 
br(>cade » emteoidered 
broccoli (plnr. of broccolo, a 

sprout) 
bronze 

buffoon (buf&re, to jest) 
burlesque (burlare, to make a 

jettof) 
bust (busto^ a dust, staysy hod- 

dice) 
cadence (cadenza) 
caitiff (cattivo, captive \ hence 

fcretehed) 
cameo 
camion (cannone, a large pipe, 

Lat. canna, a reed) 
canteen (cantina, vBine-Tault) 
canto (cantare, to ging) 



caprice (capra, goat. *A move* 

ment of the mind as unac- 

countaUe as the springs and 

bounds of a goat/ — Trench.) 
obtain (capitano,AAuf-mai». Lat. 

capat^kead) 
caricature (an overloaded rq[»re- 

sentation of anything; cari- 

care, to load) 
carnival (camovale. Mid. Lat. 

camis levamen, solace of the 

flesh) 
cartoon (cartone. Aug. of carta» 

paper) 
cascade (cascata, from cascaie» 

tofaU) 
casemate (casa, house ; matto, 

foolish^ ' dummy.* ' Hence the 

sense is dummy-chamber, or 

dark chamber.' — Sieat) 
casino (casino, summer-house ; 

dim. of casa, house) 
catafalque 

cavalcade (cavallo, horse) 
charlatan (ciarlare, to chatter) 
citadel (citadeUa. Dim. of citta^ 

city) 
colonnade 
companion (compagno, originally 

a messmate. From Lat. panis, 

hread) 
comrade (camerata. Ftoperly a 

bed fMne. Lat. camera, a 

chamber) 
concert (idtimately from Lat. 

consero, to weave together) 
contralto 
conversazione 
cornice (Gk. korOnis, wreath. 

Lat. corona, crown) 
corridor (correre, to run) 
cupola (dim. of Low Lat. cupa, 

cup) 
curvet (curvare, to bow) 
dilettante (dilettare, to delight) 
ditto (detto, said, aforesaid) 
doge (doge, captain, Lat. dux) 
domino (lot. dominus^ ' * Origi- 
nally a c^ess worn by a master.' 

—Sheaf) 
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extravaganza 

fiasco 

folio, port-folio (foglio, a leaf of 

paper) 
fresco (a painting executed on 

wet or fresh plaster) 
gabion (aug. of gabUa, cage. 

Lat. cavea) 
gala, galloon, gallant (gala, or- 

nament) 
garnet (granato, pomegranate. 

The garnet is so called from 

the resemblance which it bears 

in colour to the pomegranate) 
gazette (gazzetta, chit-chat, gos- 

np) 
generalissimo 
gondola (dim. of gonda) 
granite (granite, so called from 

the small grains of which it is 

composed) 
grate (grata,^ra^,^rufinm. Lat. 

crates, hurdle) 
grotto (grotta, a cave) 
guitar (Lat. dthara) 
gulf (golfo. Gk. kolpos, bosom) 
harlequin 

imbroglio. Cp. Fr. brouiller 
improvisatore (Lat. improvisus, 

not foreseen) 
incognito ( « unknown) 
influenza 

intaglio (tagliare, to cut) 
inveigle (invogliare, to make one 

willing) 
lagoon (lagone, pool. Lat. lacus) 
lava (lavare, to wash) 
lazaretto. S^e § 290 
lute-string (a sort of silk; lus- 
trine, a shining silk. Lat. 

lustrare, to shine) 
macaroni (macare, to bruise^ 

crush) 
Madonna » my Lady 
madrigal, properly a .pastoral 

song; (mB.n&nA, fold, herd) 
malaria (mal* aria, had air) 
manifesto 
martello, an alarm tower (mar- 

tellc From Lat. martulus, 



Uttle hammer^ by which the 
alarm-bell was struck) 

masquerade 

mezzotinto » half • tinted (Lat. 
m&dX\xs,middle\ tinctus,^aift^* 
ed) 

motett (dim. of motto) 

motto (motto, a word) 

moustache (mostazzo, snouttfaee) 

niche (nicchio, a recess for a 
statue) 

nuncio (Lat. nuntius, messenger) 

palette (dim. oipala, spade) 

pantaloon. See § 290 

parapet, a wall breast-high (pa- 
rare, to ward; petto, breagt; 
Lat. pectus) 

pedant. Qy. Gk. paideuein, to 
instruct 

piano-forte 

piazza (Lat. platea, a broad 
street) 

pigeon (pigione. From pipiare, 
to peep) 

pistol. See § 291 

policy (of insurance) 

porcupine (porco spinoso, the 
spiny pig) 

portico 

proviso 

quarto 

regatta (a Venetian boat-race) 

rocket (rochetto, a bobbin to wind 
sUh on) 

ruffian (ruffiano, a swaggerer) 

scaramouch 

serenade (evening-music. Se- 
rene, /air. Used of the wea- 
ther) 

sketch (schizzare, to squirt^ 
sketch) 

soar (sorare, to hover like a hawk) 

sonnet (sonare, to sound) 

soprano, sovran (uppermost. Lat. 
supra) 

stanza (stare, to stand) 

stiletto (a pocket-dagger; Lat. 
stylus, a pointed instrument to 
write with) 

stucco 
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studio 

tenor 

terrace (terrazza, coarte earthy a 

fvalU) 
terra - cotta. Literally baked > 

earth 
tirade 
torso (orig. tJie gtump of a cah- 

ha^e) 
trombone (aug. of tromba, trtim- 

pet) 
umbrella 

vedette (vedere, to »ee) 
vermicelli. Literally small 

worms ; Lat. vermiculus, dim. 



of vermis, a worm 

vermilion (vermiglio. tca/rlet^ 
from the worm, Lat. vermis, 
of the gall-nut from which the 
scarlet dye was obtained) 

vertu (Lat. virtus, numliness) 

\'irtuoso 

vista 

volcano (Lat. Vulcanus, the god 
of fire. 

zany. *The name of John in 
some parts of Lombardy, but 
commonly taken for a silly 
John or foolish clown in a 
play.' — Wedgwood, 



DUTCH ELEMENT IN ENGLISH. 

287. The large commercial intercourse, and the close 
political relations, between England and Holland during 
the seventeenth century led to the introduction of many 
trading and nautical terms, the Dutch being during this 
period the carriers of Europe and extensive importers of co- 
lonial produce. 



block. Cp. W. ploc 
boom (boom, a tree, 

pole. Cp. beam) 
boor (boer, peasanf) 
bow-sprit. Spriet, a 

piece of cleft wood 
hoy (huy, a small ves- 
sel) 
lubber (lobbes, a hoohy) 
luff (loeven, to heep 
close to the wind) 



reef, vb. (Rieve, a 

rahe, comb) 
Schiedam 
schooner 
skates (N. skaten, 

na/rrow at the end) 
skipper (schipper, a 

sailer) 
sloop (sloepe, a shaU 

lopf a light vessel) 
smack 



smuggle (schmug- 

geln). 
spoor 
stiver, a Dutch coin 

of the value of 

about a penny 
taffrail (tafereel, 

from taf el, a table) 
wear (a ship) 
yacht (jaghten, to 

chase) 



OEBMAN. 

288. From German we have derived very few words, the 
obvious reason being that its base is identical with the base 
of our own language. Moreover, Grermany was late in the 
£eld of literature, art and science. We have imitated 
(jrerman originals in a few compound terms, such as folk-lore. 
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hand-book, stand-point, <S:c., but we are averse to those 
many-syllabled compounds in which Germans delight. 



cobalt (kobalt. 'A nickname 
given by the miners, because 
it was poisonous and trouble- 
some to them; it is merely 
another form of G. koboldt a 
demon, goblin.* — Skeat) 

feld»par (G. f eldspath « field- 
spar) 

homblend (blenden, to dazzle) 

landgrave (landgraf . From land 
and graf, count, Cp. O.E. 
gerefa, governor, as in sheriff =« 
shire-reeve, port-reeve. The 
fern, landgravine seems to have 
come through the Datch,land- 
gravin. The Ger. form is land- 
grafin) 

lansquenet (landsknecht, foot- 
soldier) 

loafer (laufen, to run; cp. gas- 
senlauf er, a street-idler) 

nuargrare (markgraf. From 
mark, a march, border, and 
graf, count) 



meerschaum (meer, sea ; schaum, 
foam) 

morganatic (* M.H.G. morgen- 
gabe, morning-gift, a term used 
to denote the present which, 
according to old usage, the 
husband used to make to his 
wife on the morning after the 
marriage-night.' — Skeat, Low 
Lat. morganatica) 

nickel (nickel, said to be an ab- 
breviation of kupfer-nickel, 
copper of Kick or M^iJwlas ; * a 
name given in derision because 
it was thought to be a base ore 
of copper.' — Mahn's Webster) 

plunder ('Brought back from 
Germany about the beginning 
of our Civil War by the soldiers 
who had served under Gustavus 
Adolphus and his captains.' — 
Trench) 

quartz (quarze or querze) 

zinc (First called zinetum.) 
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289. Arabic. Most of the words from this source ai*e con-> 
nected with astronomy and the other branches of science, for 
which we are mainly indebted to the Moors of Spain. 



admiral 


assassin 


coffee 


gazelle 


minaret 


shrub 


alchemy 


attar 


cotton 


giraffe 


mohair 


sirocco 


alcohol 


azimnth 


crimson 


harem 


monsoon 


sofa 


alcove 


bazaar 


damask 


hazard 


mosque 


sultan 


alembic 


caliph 


divan 


jar 


mufti 


syrup 


algebra 


camphor 


dragoman 


koran 


nabob 


talisman 


almanac 


carat 


elixir 


lemon 


nadir 


tambourine 


amber 


caravan 


emir 


lime 


naphtha 


tariff 


arrack 


chemistry 


fakir 


lute 


opium 


vizier 


arsenal 


cipher 


felucca 


magazine 


ottoman 


zenith 


artichoke 


civet 


firman 


mattress 


salaam 


zero 
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Persian. 



bashaw emerald 
check hookah 
checkmate howdab 
chess Jackal 
dervish jasmine 


kaflir paradise 
lac pasha 
lilac pawnrfr 
musk rook(c4ieffi 
orange saraband 


sash 
sdmitar 
sepoy 
shawl 
sherbet 


simoom 
taffeta 
tiffin (Ang- 
lo-^Indian) 
turban 






Hindu. 




- 


banian 

bungalow 

calico 

chintz 

coolie 


cowrie 

curry 

dimity 

durbu' 

jungle 


loot palanquin 
mulligan pariah 
tawny punch 
muslin pundit 
pagoda rajah 

Chinese. 


nq)ee 

shampoo 

sugar 

suttee 

thug 


toddy 


bohea 
congou 


hyson 
joss-stick 


junk nankeen 
mandarin pekoe 

Malay. 


satin 
soy 


tea 


amuck 

bamboo 

bantam 


caddy gamboge junk 
caoutchouc gong mango 
cockatxx) gutta percha 


orang- 
outang 
rattan 


sago 
upas 






Turkish. 




■ 


bey 
caftan 


chibouk 
chouse 


fez kiosk 
janizaiy odalisque 

Hebrew* 


seraglio 
tulip 


yashmak 
yataghan 


abbey 
abbot 


cabal 
cherub 


hallelujah leviathan 
hosanna manna 


rabbi 
Sabaoth 


seraph 
shibboleth 



amen ephod Jehovah Paschal sabbath 

Behemoth Gehenna jubilee Pharisee Sadducees 



Polynesian. 

boomerang kangaroo taboo 

American. 



tattoo 



buccaneer hammock lama opossum squaw 

calumet hominy mahogany pampas tobacco 

condor jaguar maize pemmican tomahawk 

guano ja&p mocassin potato tomato 



wigwam 



czar 



drosky 



Bnssian* 

knout morse 



ukase 
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Hungarian. Hussar, uhlan. 

Tartar. Caviare, steppe. 

AMean DIaleoti« Assegai, gorilla, kraal, zebra. 

290. Words derived from names of persons and things, 
real and fictitious. 

Amazon, the name of a warlike nation of women in Scythia. From 
Gk. a, without ; mazos, breast. They were said to cut off their right 
breast in order to use the bow with greater freedom. 

Ammonite, a fossil shell, so callS from its resemblance to tho 
horns ascribed to Jupiter Ammon, who was represented as a man 
with ram's horns. 

Argosy, from the ship Argo. 

Assassin, a fanatical Syrian sect of tho thirteenth century, who, 
under the influence of haschisch, an intoxicating drink made from 
hemp, assassinated many of the leading Crusaders. 

Atlas, from the demi-god, who was said to bear the world on his 
shoulders, and whose figure is often represented on the covers of 
atlases. 

August (the month), from Augustus Caesar. 

Baeohanalian, from Bacchus. 

Bluchers^ from Marshal BlUcher. 

Boycott (verb), from Captain Boycott, an Irish land agent, who 
was cut 0J9 by the Land League in 1880 from all communication 
with the people among whom he lived. 

Brougham, from Lord Brougham. 

Buhl, from Boule, a famous French worker in ebony. 

Burke (verb), from Burke, a famous murderer. 

Camellia, so called by Linnasus in honour of Kamel, a Moravian 
Jesuit, who wrote a history of the plants of the island of Luzon. 

Oiavtinism, from Chauvin, the chief character in Scribe's * Soldat 
Laboureur,' who is possessed by a blind idolatry for Napoleon. 

Chimera, from Chimsora, a fabulous monster, half goat, hall 
lion. 

Cicerone, from Cicero. 

Colt (a revolving pistol), from the inventor. 

Crarat, from the Croats or Crabats, from whom the fashion of 
wearing the cravat was derived. 

Dadal, from Dsedalus, a mythological personage famous for his 
skill and Ingenuity. 

Daguerreotype^ from Daguerre, the inventor. 

Dahlia, from Dahl, a Swede, who introduced the dahlia into 
Europe. 

Delia Cruscan, from the celebrated academy at Naples, called 
Dalle Orusoa(«of the Sieve) because it undertook to purify the 
Italian language. Applied in England to a cluster of poetasters who 
lived towards the close of the last century, and were notorious for 
their bod taste and mutual admiration* 
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Deringer (a pistol), from the inventor. 

Dolomites, called after Dolomieu, a French geologist. 

Doyly, called from the maker. 

Draconian, from Dracon, the Athenian legislator, who affixed the . 
I)enalty of death to almost every crime. 

Dunce, a disciple of Duns Scotus, a great schoolman, who died 
A.D. 1308. The name was used opprobriously by the Thomists, the 
disciples of Thomas Aquinas, who were the great opponents of the 
Scotists. 

Epicure, from Epicurus, a Greek philosopher who taught that 
pleasure was the highest good. 

Eujjhuigtic (Gk. euphues, of good figure), from * Euphues, or the 
Anatomy of Wit,' and * Euphues and his England,' two books written 
by Lyly, a wit of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. They were charac- 
terised by great affectation and pedantry. 

Fann, faima, from Faunus, a rural deity. 

Filbert, called after St. Philibert, a Burgundian saint, whose an- 
niversary, August 22 (old style), falls just in the nutting season. — 
Skeat, 

Flora, from Flora, the goddess of flowers. 

Fribble, from a feeble-minded character so called in Garrick's 
farce, * Miss in her Teens.* The verb is of earlier date. 

Fuchsia, from Fuchs, a German botanist. 

Galvanism, from Galvani, an Italian. 

Garibaldi, a red shirt, called after the great Italian patriot. 

Gladstone, a bag, called from the statesman of that name. 

Gordian, from Gordius, the Phrygian king, that tied the knot 
which Alexander the Great cut through. 

Gorgonise, possessing the power of Medusa, one of the Gorgons, 
who turned into stone any one she looked at. 

GrimalMn, from gray Malkin. Malkin Is a dim. of Moll 
(Mary). 

Grog, so called after Admiral Vernon, who wore grogram breeches, 
and was familiarly called * Old Grog.' About 1746 he ordered his 
sailors to dilute their rum with water. — Skeat. 

Guillotine, from the name of the inventor. Dr. Guillotin. 

Hansom, from the inventor. 

Hector (verb), from Hector, the bravest of the Trojan chiefs. 

* There is a certain amount of big talk about him.' — Trench, 

Herculean, from Hercules. 

Herm£tic, from Hermes. 

Hij?ocras, a wine said to be mixed according to the directions of 
Hippocrates. 

Jacobin, so called from the hall of the Jacobin Friars where the 
Jacobins used to meet. 

Jacobite, an adherent of James II. (Jacobus). 

January, from the god Janus, who presided over the beginning 
of everything. 

Jeremiad, a tale of woe; from Jeremiah, the author of the 

• Lamentations.' 
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Jesuit, one of the Order of Jesus. 

Jovial, bom under the influence of Jupiter or Jove, ' the joyfuUest 
star, and of the happiest augury of all.' — Trench. 

July, from JvMus Caesar, after whom the month was called. 

Jwne, from Junius, the name of a Roman clan. 

Mt'Cat, *A portrait of about 28 by 36 in. in size is thus called, 
because it was the size adopted by Sir Godfrey Kneller (died 1723) 
for painting portraits of the Kit-Kat Club.' — Skeat. The club was 
so called from dining at the house of Christopher Eat, a pastry- 
cook. 

Knioherhoekers, from Diedrich Knickerbocker, the imaginary 
author of Washington Irving's * History of New York.* 

Laza/retto and laaa^'hoMSQ, from Lazarus. 

Lpush, from an American of the name, who was famous fox 
taking the law into his own hands. 

Maoadamize, from Macadam, who first proposed the mode of 
paving roads which goes by his name. 

MnoMntosh, from the inventor. 

Magnolia, from Magnol, a French botanist. 

March, the month of Mars, the god of war. 

Mariolatry, the worship of the Virgin Mary (Gk. latreia* ser- 
vice). 

Martial, born under the influence of Mars, the god of war. 

Martin, a nickname of a bird of the swallow kind. See Parrci, 

Martinet, a severe disciplinarian, called after an officer of that 
name who organized the French infantry under Louis XIV. 

Maudlin, from Magdalene, who is generally represented in 
pictures with tearful eyes. 

Mavwlntm, from the famous monument erected in memory of 
Mausolus, king of Caria. 

May, the month of Maia, * the increaser.' Root, ma^'. 

Mentor, from Mentor, the instructor of Telemachus. 

Mercwrial, born under the influence of Mercury. 

Merry Andrew, a name given originally to Andrew Borde (1600-> 
1549), an itinerant physician. 

Mfltmeriitm, from Mesmer, a German physician of the last cen- 
tury. 

Morris and wuwTi«-dance, from Spanish Moro, a Moor. 

Negiis, from Colonel Negus, who first mixed the beverage called 
after him. 

Nicotine, from Nicot, * who first introduced the tobacco-plant to 
the notice of Europe.' — Trench. 

Orrery, from Lord Orrery, for whom the first orrery was con- 
structed. 

P<ean*»thB healing, a name given to Apollo. Subsequently 
transferred to a song dedicated to Apollo, then to the war-song sung 
before battle. Peony is from the same source. 

Palladium, from Gk. Falladion, the famous statue of Pallas, on 
which the safety of Troy was believed to depend. 

U 
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Pandar, from Pandarus. 

Pome, from Pan, the god of flocks and shepherd& Ha was 
fabled to appear suddenly to travellers, to their great teoor. 
Hence any sadden fright was ascribed to Pan, and called a Panto 
fear. 

Pa/rrat, Parakeet (Ft. perroqnet), from Perrot, the diminntivte of 
Pierre, Peter, *from the habit of giving men's names to animals 
with which we are specially familiar, as Magpie (for Margery-pie, 
Fr. Margot), Jackdaw, Jack-ass, Bobin-redbreast, Cuddy (for Onth- 
bert) for the donkey and hedge-sparrow. When parrot passed into 
English, it was not recognised as a. proper name, and was again 
humanized by the addition of the fam111a.r Poll; Poll-parrot.' — 
We€^wood. 

Pasguinade, from Pasquin, a Boman cobbler of the fifteenth 
century, famous for his sarcastic speeches. After his death his name 
was transferred to a torso which was dug up near his. shop. 
Epigrams and satirical verses on public characters are still attach^ 
to this torso, and are hence called pasquils or pasquinades. 

Petrel, a dim. of Peter, the allusion being to the apostle's walking 
on the water. 

Phaeton, from Phaethon. 

Philippic, from the discourses delivered by Demosthenes against 
Philip of Macedon. 

Pi4ihmch, a cigar, from a character of Dickens. Abusive words 
are said to be used in a * Pickwickian ' sense, when they are not in- 
tended to convey their literal meaning. See Pickwick, ch. I. 

Pinehbeeh, called after the inventor, Christopher Pinchbeck, in 
the eighteenth century. 

Plutonic, igneous, from Pluto, the god of the infernal world. 
Protean, from Proteus, who was said to constantly assume some 
new shape whenever any one wished to catch hold of him to learn 
from him the secrets of futurity. 

Punch is a corruption of Punchinello, which is itself a corruption* 
of Pulcinello, the name of a droll character in Neapolitan comedy. 
The beverage called Punch is named from Hindi panch, five, the 
reference being to the five ingredients : viz. brandy or whiskey, 
water, lemon-juice, spice, and sugar. 

Quama, from a negro sorcerer of Surinam of this name, who 
discovered the properties of quassia. Quassy is a common negro name. 
Quixotic, from Don Quixote. 

Bodonunitade, from Bodomont, a famous Moorish hero in Boiaido's 
* Orlando Inamorato ' and Ariosto's < Orlando Furioso.' He is repre- 
sented as performing incredible prodigies of valour. 
Samphvre, * Herbe de Saint Pierre ' (St. Peter). 
Sarcenet, Saracen's silk. 

Satumme, bom under the influence of the god Saturn. Hence 
stern, severe. 

Silhouette, a portrait cut out in black paper, from M. de Silhouette, 
a French .niinister, who made himself very unpopular by cutting 
down needless expenses. 
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Simonyt from Simon Magus. 

Speno&Tt from Earl Spencer. 

Stentorian^ from Stentor, whom Homer describes as shouting as 
loud as fifty other men. 

Syrvngat a shrub, from the stems of which pipe-stems are made. 
From Syrinx, a nymph who was changed into a reed. 

Talicftypet from Talbot, the inventor. 

2'antame, from Tantalus, who was fabled to be condemned to 
suffer eternal thirst, and at the same time to be placed in the midst 
of water, which receded from him whenever he tried to drink of it. 

Tawdry, from St. Etheldreda. Comp. Tooley from St. Olave, 
Trowel from St. Bule, Tanton from St. Anton, Torrey from St. Oragh, 
Toll from St. Aldate, &c. (See Stanley's * Canterbury Cathedral/ 
note p. 286.) The name tawdry is said to have been first applied to 
the oneap finery sold at St. Audry's Fair. Another explanation is 
given by Wed^ood. St. Audry died of a swelling in her throat, 
which she considered as a judgment upon her for having been vain 
of her necklace in her youth. Hence the name came to be applied 
to a necklace. 

Thratonical, from Thraso, a swaggerer in one of Terence's plays. 

Tontine, from its inventor, Tonti, an Italian. 

Valentine, from St. Valentine. 

Vemicle, from St. Veronica, who, according to the legend, gfave 
a napkin to the Saviour to wipe His face when He was on the 
way to Calvary, and received it back with the imprint of His face 
on it. 

Volcano and Vulcanite, from Vulcanus, the god of fire. 

Voltaic, from Volta, an Italian. 

Welli/ngtont, from the Duke of Wellington. 

291. Words derived from names of places, real and 
imaginary. 

Academy, from Academia, the gymnasium where Plato taught. 

Ayate, from Achates, a river of Sicily. 

Araheique, Arabian-like in design. 

Arrat, from Arras. 

Artedem, from Artois, where the wells so called were first used. 

Attic, from Gk. Attikos, Athenian. The Athenian edifices were 
believed to have been built with a low top story. 

Baldaechino, from Baldacco, the medieval form of Babylon. 

Bantam, from Bantam in Java. 

Bayonet, from Bayonne. 

Bedlam, from Bethlehem. 

Beryamot, from Bergamo, in Lombardy. 

Bezant, a coin, from Byzantium. 

Bilbo, a rapier, and Bilboes, bars of iron used on board of ships 
to fasten the feet of prisoners ; from Bilbao in Spain. 

Bohemian, leading a wild sort of gypsy life. In France the 
gypsies are called Bon6miens. 

u2 
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Brdhdingna^ian, from Brobdingnag, an imaginarj coantrj, 
peopled by a gigantic race, in * Gulliver's Travels.* 

Buncombe, from Buncombe, in North Carolina. The phrase 
* speaking for Buncombe ' originated in the course of a debate in 
Cong^eis on the Missouri question. The House was anxious to come 
to a vote, but a member insisted on speaking, on the ground thathe 
was bound * to make a speech for Buncombe.' 

Calico, from Calicut. 

Cambric, from Cambray. 

Canary (both bird and wine), from the Canary Islands. 

Candy-tuft, from the Island of Candy. 

Canter, the pace ascribed to the Canterbury pilgrims. 

Ca/rronade, a short piece of ordnance. From C^ron in Scotland, 
^bere it was first made. 

Ckvryatidei, from the women of Caryae, in Laconia. 

Catimere, cammere, k&ney, k&neymere, from Cashmere. 

Chalcedony, from Chalcedon. 

Cherry, from Cerasos, in Pontus. 

China, from the country. 

Copper and cypreu (the tree), from Cyprus. 

Cordwainer, from Cordova, once famous for its leather. 

Currants, from Corinth. 

Damton, Darnels Violet (viola damascena), and damuncene, from 
Damascus. 

Delf, from Delft in Holland. 

Diaper, from Ypres in the Netherlands. 

Dittany, 6k. diktamnos, so called from Mount Dicte, in Crete, 
where it grew abundantly. 

Dollar, from G. thaler, * an abbreviation of Joachimsthaler, a coin 
so called because first coined from silver obtained from mines in 
Joachimsthal (i.e. Joachim's dale), in Bohemia, about A.D. 1518.' — 
Skeat. 

Elytian, from Elysium, described by Homer as a happy land 
whither favoured heroes pass without dying. 

Ermine, * the spoil of the Armenian rat.' — Trench, 

Faience, from Faenza in Italy. 

Morin, a coin of Florence. 'Florins were coined by Edward 
III. in 1337, and named after the coins of Florence.' — Skeat. 

Fustian, * from Fostal, a suburb of Cairo.' — Trench. 

GaZUnvay, a small species of horse, first bred in Galloway. 

Gamboge, from Cambodia. 

Gasconade, boasting, a vice to which the Gascons axe said to 
have been much addicted. 

Cringham, from Guingamp, in Brittany, where it is made. 

Guernsey, after the island so called. 

Guinea, * originally coined (in 1663) of gold brought from the 
Guinea coast.' — 7}re'nch. 

Gypsy, a corruption of Egyptian. The gypsies, who are really of 
Indian origin, were supposed to come from Egypt. 

Hessians, boots so called because worn by the Hessian soldiers. 
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Jfockt from Hochheim in Germany, whence the wine comes. 

JfoUyhoek, from M.E. holt, holy, and hod a mallow. ' The holly- 
hock was doubtless so called from being brought from the Holy 
Land, where it is indigenous.* — Wedgwood, 

Indigo, from India. 

J/aZt^«, so called from having been invented by Aldo Manuzio, an 
Italian (a.d. 1447-1616). Originally called Aldines, 

Jalapf from Jalapa or Xalapa, in Mexico. 

Jane, from Genoa. 

Japan, from the country. 

Jersey, from the island so called. ' Jersey ' was the name for- 
merly given to the finest wool. 

Jet (Lat. gagates), from the Gages, a river in Lycia where jet is 
found. 

Laconic, short and pithy, like the speech of the Laconians 

Landau, from Landau in Bavaria. 

IMiputian, from Liliput, a country peopled by a very small race, 
in • Gulliver's Travels.* 

Lockramy a sort of unbleached linen made bX Loc-renan, in 
Brittany. 

Lumber, * The lumber-room was originally the Lombard -room, 
or room where the Lombard banker and broker stowed away his 
pledges.*— Trench, 

Meander, from the River Maeander, in Asia Minor. 

Magnesia and magnet, from Magnesia, in Thessaly. 

Majolica, from Majorca. 

Malmsey and Mahoisie, from Malvasia, in the Morea. 

Mantva, a lady's gown, from Mantua in Italy. The It. for gown 
is manto. This may have been corrupted into mantua, from an 
impression that the manto derived its name from Mantua. 

Milliner, a dealer in wares from Milan. The word originally 
denoted a dealer in all sorts of Milan goods. 

Morocco, Morris, and morel, from Morocco, in North Africa. 

Muslin, from Mosul. 

^^ankeen, from Nankin, in China. 

Palace and Palatine, from Mons Palatinus in Rome, on which 
stood the Palatium or residence of the emperors. The hill was 
called from Pales, a pastoral goddess. 

Paramatta, a fabric named from Paramatta in New South Wales. 

Parchment, from Pergamum, where it was first made. 

Peach, from Persia. Lat. persicus, a peach-tree. 

Pheasant, from the Phasis, a river of Colchis. 

Pistol, from Pistoja (Pistola), near Florence. The Spanish 
crowns were jocularly caMedi pistoles from their reduction in size. 

Port, from Oporto. 
Quince (Fr. cognasse, It. cotogno), from Cydon, a town of Crete. 

Jlhubarb (Rha barbarum), from the Rha or Volga, from the banks 
of which it was first obtained. 

Sardonic, *from a herb growing in Sardinia, which, if eaten, 
caused great laughing, but ended in death.* — Wedgwood, 
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Savoyj from the country so called. 

Shalloon, from Chalons. 

Shallot. Lat. allium ascalonicum. Fr. eschalotte, from Ascalon. 

Sherry, from Xeres. 

SoUcisnty from Soloe, a citj in Cilicia, the people of which- spoke 
a very bad Greek. 

Spaniely fron Spain. . - 

^mOy from Stoa Poecile; a portico at Athens, where Zeno, the 
philosopher, the founder of the Stoic school, taught. 

Swede, a Swedish turnip. 

Ta/raTitvla, from Tarentum : a spedes of spider, whose bite was 
believed to be incurable except by ceaseless dancing. 

Tohacco is said to derive its name from Tabaco, a province of 
Yucatan. But this is doubtful. < Las Casas says that in the first 
voyage of Columbus the Spaniards saw in Cuba many persons smok- 
ing dry herbs or leaves in tubes called tabacos* — Webtter, 

Utopian, from Utopia, the name given by Sir Thomas More to an 
imaginary island enjojdng the most perfect system of laws. 

Wiyrsted, from a village of the same name near Norwich. 



ONOMATOPOETIC ' OB IMXTATIVE WOSDS. 

292. Without entering into the question of the extent to 
which words may be referred to a mimetic origin, there can 
be no doubt that large numbers of words, particularly the 
names of animals and of sounds, are to be ascribed to this 
source. Wedgwood says : * We still for the most part recog- 
nise the imitative intent of such words as the ducking of 
hens, cackling or gaggling of geese, gobblLog of a turkey-cock, 
quacking of ducks or frogs, cawking or quawMng of rooks, 
croaking of frogs or ravens, cooing or crooing of doves, hoot- 
ing of owls, bumping [booming] of bitterns, chirping of 
sparrows or crickets, twittering of swallows, chattering of 
pies or monkeys, neighing or whinnying of horses, purring or 
mewing of cats, yelping, howling, barking, snarling of 
dogs, grunting or squealing of hogs, beUowing of bulls, low- 
ing of oxen, bleating of sheep, baaing or maaing of lambs.' — 
Pre/, to Diet, He gives the following list of words denoting 
sounds — 

' Bump, thump, plump, thwack, whack, smack, crack, clack, clap, 
flap, flop, pop, snap, rap, tap, pat, clash, crash, smash, swash, splash, 

* From Gk. onoma, a name, and poiein, tomahe. 
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lash, dash, craunch, orunch, douse, souse, whizz, fizz, hiss, whirr, 
hum, boom, whine, din, ring, bang, twang, clang, clan^ clink, chink, 
jingle, tingle, tinkle, creak, squeak, squeal, squall, rattle, clatter, 
chatter, patter, mutter, murmur, gargle, gurgle, guggle, sputter, 
splutter, paddle, dabble, bubble, blubber, rumble/ 

To these might be added thudy ping (the sound of a rifle- 
bullet passing through the air), and many others. Our poets 
use words of this class with admirable effect^ 

I heard the ripple washing in the reeds. 
And the wild water lapping on the crag. 

Tennyson (^Morte d*Art?mr). 

The lime — a summer home of mwmmimis wings. 

Id. (^Gardener^s Davghter). 

The ice was here, the ice was there, 

The ice was all around : 
It crooked and grofvled, and roared and howled, 

like noises in a swoimd.— Coleridge (Ancient Mariner), 

A sailor's wife had chestnuts in her lap. 
And mownehed^ and nwunohed, and mounched. 

Shakspere {Macbeth). 

Examine Southey's How the Water cornea down at Lodore, 



293. Beduplicated Words- 

click-clack. Of imitative origin 

ding-dong. Of imitative origin 

dingle-duigle. Dan. dangle, to 
£mgle 

gew-gaw. O.E. give-gove, from 
gifam,, to g^ve. Jamieson says 
that in N. Britain a Jew^s harp 
is called a gew-gaw 

helter-skelter 

higgledy-piggledy 

hob-nob, hab-nab, from hahban, 
to have, and nabban, to have 
not. Cp. nill » will not, nis — 
is not, &c. 'Hob-nob is his 
word; give*t or take't' 
(Jwelfth Aight, iU. 4) 

hocus-pocus. Dog- Latin used by 
jugglers. The derivation usu- 
ally assigned, from *Hoc est 
corpus,' is groundless 

hodge-podge, a corruption of 
hotch-pot, Fr. hoche-pot, Du. 



hutspot; * hodge-podge, beef 
or mutton cut into small 
pieces' {Sewel, quoted by 
Skeat). O.D. butsen, to shake 

hugger - mugger, secretly and 
hurriedly. Cotgrave glosses 
the phrase, * en cachette, k 
calimini, sous terre ' 

hum-drum. Of imitative origin 

hurly-burly. Fr. hurler, to howl. 
Corrupted into httUabaloo 

mingle-mangle 

namby-pamby 

nick - nack, or knick - knack. 
Knack was used formerly in the 
sense of trifle, toy. 

pell-mell. O.F. pesle-mesle, con- 
fusedly. Fr, mesler (mfiler), 
to mix 

riff-raflf. O.E. rif and raf. To 
raff formerly meant to scrape 
or rake together. Hence riff- 
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raff » refuse, scum. SeeWedg- slip-slop 

wood tag-rag 

see-saw tittle-tattle 

shilly-shally. Qy. Shill-I, Shall- topsy-turvy 

1 7 zig-zag 
skimble-skamble^ 

PESIODS OF THE ENGLISH LAHOXTAOE. 

294. A language lives, gi*ows, and decays, just as a 
nation or individual does. The life of the English language 
has been divided in a variety of ways; but, for all prac- 
tical purposes, it is sufficient to recognise three leading 
divisions — 

1. Old English (a.d. 450-1066), sometimes called Anglo- 
Saxon. The distinguishing features of the language during 
this period were the following — 

a. The language was unmixed, i.e. it contained no foreign 
elements. 

5. It was highly inflexional. Nonns, Pronouns, and 
Acyectives had five cases ; the gender of nouns was indicated 
by the termination ; the personal pronouns had dual forms ; 
Adjectives had a definite declension used when the adjective 
was preceded by a demonstrative adjective, by a possessive 
pronoun, or by a genitive case, and an indejinite form used 
in all other constructions; in both declensions they had 
distinct forms for gender; Verbs had a greater variety of 
forms than at present to mark differences of person and 
mood, but had no proper future tense ; the gerundial infini- 
tive was distinguished from the simple infinitive not only by 
' to ' before it, but by the termination ^ne ; the Participles 
agreed with nouns in gender, number, and case, the passive 
participle agreeing with the direct object after 'have;' the 
imperfect participle ended in -^nde; many of the perfect 
participles took the prefix ge-. 

c. The Syntax differed from modem English in many 
important respects. Some verbs governed the accusative, 
some the dative; oblique cases were used, often without any 
verbs or prepositions to govern them, to express certain 
shades of meaning; large numbers of adjectives governed 
cases ; prepositions governed a variety of cases ; the com- 
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pleter apparatus of inflexions allowed of a wider variety in 
the order of words ; in some cases there was a fixed order 
different from ours ; thus the negative 7ie always stands be- 
fore its verb. 

2. Middle English (1066-1480) which may be sub- 
divided into 

Early Middle English (1066-1 260), 
Late Middle English (1250-1480). 

Early Middle English. — Even before the Conquest 
English gave clear signs of losing its elaborate system of 
inflexions, but after 1066 the phonetic decay pix>ceeded with 
great rapidity. The language ceased to be used by the edu- 
cated classes, and was only to a slight extent used for lite- 
rary purposes. The Normans who learned it were probably 
indifferent to nice grammatical distinctions, and would 
naturally give a preference for those forms and laws of the 
language which most nearly corresponded to their own. 

The chief differences between Old English and Early 
Middle English are the following : (1 ) the substitution of -e 
for the other vowel endings, -a, -o, and -u; (2) the definite 
articles t^ie^ theo, thcet^ take the place of se, sed, thcet ; (3) the 
dative plural in um disappears ; (4) adjectives begin to lose 
their distinctive case- and gender-endings; (5) the gerun- 
dial infinitive occasionally loses its final -ney and the simple 
infinitive its final -n; (6) the imperfect participle ends in 
'inde \ (7) auxiliaries are more widely used. . 

Dr. Morris has pointed out that in the Midland dialects 
still greater changes had taken place ; -es is now the ordinary 
sign both of the nom. plural and of the gen. singular and 
plural ; the passive participles have dropped the prefix ; the 
plural of the present indicative ends in -en instead of -th ; 
aren (are) has taken the place of heoth. 

Late Middle English. — (1) Most of the I'emaining in- 
flexions of nouns and adjectives are confounded, and even- 
tually disappear; (2) the genitive in -ea gains ground; 
(3) dual pronouns disappear ; (4) a final e is used to mark the 
plural of adjectives; (5) the termination of the gerundial 
infinitive is often reduced still further to -e ; (6) the imper- 
fect participle in -ing appears ; (7) many strong verbs are 
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converted into weak ones ; (8) the imperative pluiul ends in 
-eth; (9) final e is still used to distinguisli adverbs from 
cognate adjectives. 

295. 3. Modem English (1480 to present time). 

Since the invention of literature the language has not 
undergone any considerable changes in its grammar, but it 
has been greatly enriched in its vocabula^. During the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the syntax was in a very 
unsettled condition. It may be considered to have been fixed 
by the middle of the last century. With an increased know- 
ledge of Early English, there have been a noticeable tendency 
to revive old words and an equally noticeable increase of 
accuracy in grammar. 

EABLT ENGLISH DIALECTS. 

296. Dr. Morris, who has made a special study of the 
subject, says that in the fourteenth century there were three 
leading English dialects — 

1. The Southern, spoken south of the Thames. 

2. The Midland, spoken between the Thames and the 
Humber. 

3. The Northern, spoken between the Humber and the 
Firth of Forth. 

They may be distinguished by the forms of the plural of 
the present indicative; in the Southern this part of the 
verb ended in -eth, in the Midland in -en ; in the Northern 
in -es. 

WOSDS CUBIOUSLT COSSUPTED IN SPELLINO. 

297. Many words owe their present form to false theories 
with regard to their dei-ivation ; others to endeavours made 
to give them a familiar or native look ; others to economy 
of effort in pronunciation and in representation. 

adder, O.E. nadder. Cp. um- n is probably owing to the 

pire from numpire (non-par), prefixing of an and mine 

orange for norange (Per. andiron, O.F. andier, a fire dog. 

n&ranj), ouch for nouch (O.F. No connexion with iron 

nonche, a buckle), apron for artichoke, from It. articiocco, 

napron. The dropping of the Sp. alcachof a, Ar. ardlschaukt. 
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earth-thorn. Introduced into 
Europe by the Moors 

azure, Low Lat. lazur. * The 
initial I seems to have been 
mistaken for the delinite 
article, as if the word were 
I'azur; we see the opposite 
change in li&rre, ivy, a cor- 
ruption of rhierre from the 
Lat. hedera, ivy ' (Skeat). 
Cp. lapis lazuli. Arabic, 
l&jward, lapis lazuli 

haldmoney or bawdwumey, a plant 
formerly called vaide hona 
(yevj good) 

belfry, M.B. herfray, O.F. her- 
froU, M.H.G. berofrit, watch- 
tower. With *bero* cp. O.B. 
beorgan, to protect. No con- 
nexion with * bell * 

Mffutone a bum-stone, from 
brennen, tohvan, Cp. brindled 

buitard, O.F. onsta/rde, Lat. 
avij tivrda, slow bird. 

butcher, O.F. bocher, a slaugh- 
terer of goats. See Wedg- 
wood. From O.F. Joe, a goat; 
not from bottche, mouth 

butler ^hoitler 

buooam, O.E. bocsam, pliable 

caltrops, from Lat. calx, heel, 
and M.L. trappa, a snare. A 
name first given to the caltrop 
used to impede cavalry, and 
then to the prickly he»ads of 
the plant 

avrfax, a place where four ways 
meet. O.F. carrefourqs. Lat. 
quatuor, four ; fwrca, a fork 

oa/rouse, Qer. gar aus, right out. 
Used of drinking a bumper. 
Carousal appears to be from a 
different source. It. garosello, 
a festival, tournament. Cp. 
Fr. carrousel, a tilting match 

cartridge, Fr. cartouche 

caterpillar « hairy-cat. 0. F. 
chate, she-cat ; pelouee, from 
Lat. piloiui, hairy. Cp. wool- 
ly-b^ 



causey and causeway, from Fr. 

chauss^e, Low Lat. calceata 

ma, Lat. calx, lime 
celandine, swallow-wort. Qk. 

chelidonion, from chelidOn, a 

swallow 
chance-medley, Fr. chaude m616e 

=hot fray. Chaud, warm ; 

nieler, to mix. No connexion 

with chance 
cheaty from escheat 
clove, Lat. clavus, nail. From 

its resemblance to a nail 
constable, from comes stabnli, 

count of the stable 
coster-monger. Costard-monger 

( = apple-seller) 
counterpane. Low Lat. ctilcita 

puncta, Lat. ctUcitra, quilt ; 

ptmcta, pricked, stitched. No 

connection with counter or 

pane 
Cray -fish, crawfish, from O.F. 

escrivisse. Cp. G-er. Krebs, a 

crayfish, crab. No connexion 

with ^ A 
cu/rmudgeon « corn-mudgin =a 

corn-hoarding. *Mutching*is 

still used in the west of 

England in the sense of to 

hide, to play trualnt. 
currants, from Corinth 
curtle-axe, from cutl-ass. No 

connexion with aae 
cushion, Fr. coussin 
custard, orig. crustade 
cuttle-fish, O.E. cudele 
daffodil, daffadowndilly, Gk. 

asphodelos 
demijohn, corruption of dama- 

gan, the name given in Egypt 

and the Levant to a large 

glass bottle 
dirge, from dirige ( « direct), the 

first word in the antiphon, 

Ps. V. 8, sung in the office 

for the dead 
dropsy, Lat. hydrops^ from Gk. 

hydor, water 
easel, from Du. ezel, a little ass 
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or Ger. csel. Cp. clothes-7/<w«^ 
and Fr. clievalet, an easel 

elecampane, Lat. enula cam- 
pana 

tfwiJer-days, O.E. ymb-rene. 
That from ymh^ about ; rerie, 
circuit. Not from quatuor 
tempora 

frontispiece, Low Lat. fronti- 
spicium, from specie, I see. 
No connexion with piece 

fumitory, Lat. fumus terrae, 
earth-smoke, from the belief 
that it was produced from 
yapours rising from the earth 

furbelow, Fr. falhala, a flounce. 
No connexion with/wr or helore 

ffilly-Jhtver, O.F. girofl6e, Lat. 
ca/ryophyllvm, Gk. karyophyl- 
lon, nut'leaf No connexion 
YiiiYi flower 

ginger, Lat. zingiber, Gk. zig- 
g^beris 

grocer, O.F. grossier, a whole- 
sale dealer, a dealer en gros 

gtidgeon, Lat, gobius, Fr. goujon 
as though from gobio 

hamper. Low Lat. hanaperinm, 
a large vessel for keeping 
cups in. Low Lat. hanapus, 
a drinking cup 

hatchment, corruption of achieve- 
ment 

hore-hound, M.E. hore-hune, O.E. 
hune«hore-hound. No con- 
nexion with hotmd 

humble-pie, from umbUs, the 
entrails of a deer 

hussif, a roll of flannel, with a 
pin-cushion attached. Joel. 
hM, a case 

hu^sy s= housewife 

icicle ■- ice-gicel. The termina- 
tion is not to be confounded 
with the dim. ending -icle. 
6Hcel'»& small piece of ice, 
and is therefore redundant 

jerked-beef. A corruption of 
charqui, the South American 
name for it 



Jertisale^n articlwke. It. girasole, 
sunflower ; Lat. gyrus (Gk. 
gyros), a circle, sol, sun. The 
artichoke is a kind of sun- 
flower. No connexion with 
Jerusalem 

Job's tears, a corruption of 
Juno's tears (Gk. Heras da- 
kruon) 

lanthom, Lat. lantema. No 
connexion with horn 

Uquorice, Gk. glykyrrhiza=s 
sweet root. From glykys, 
sweet ; rhiza, root 

luke-wartn, O.E. wlac, tepid 

mandrake, Gk. mandragoras 

nonce, in * f or the nonce* = for 
the once, for the one occasion. 
M.E. for then ones. The n 
belongs to the article, and 
represents the m of the dat. 
of the article, viz. thorn,, Cp. 
newt from an ewt ; nuncle, 
from mine uncle ; nickname 
for eke-name ; nugget or nin- 
got for ingot 

nuneheon, M.E. nofie schenche, 
noon-drink. None « noon, 
from Lat. nona, the ninth 
hour. Schenchen, to pour out. 
Luncheon is a variant. 

nutmeg = iimsk-n\it, M.E. note- 
muge, O.F. muge, musk, Lat. 
muscus 

ostnch, Lat. avis . struthio = 
ostrich bird ; Gk. strouthiOn, 
ostrich 

pax-wax, a sinew in the neck. 
Called also fix-faa, paxy- 
waxy, pack-7vax, fax-wam. 
From O.E. fax-wax = hair- 
growth. * Presumably because 
the hair grows down to the 
back of the neck and there 
ceases.' — Skeat, Ihx is the 
O.E feax, hair. Cp. Fair-fax 
«fair hair. Wax is the O.E. 
weaxan, to grow. See Way's 
interesting note in the 
* Promptorium Parvulorum ' 
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Lat. 

O.E. 
eaten 



pea-cock, Lat. pavo 

^tfa- jacket, Du. pij, a rough 
woollen coat. 'Jacket* is 
redundant. No connexion 
jfnthpea 

peal of bells, Fr. appel, a call 
with drum or trumpet 

peUitory, a wild flower growing 
on walls. Lat. parietaria, 
from, paries, a wall 

penthouse, O.E. pentice, Lat. 
appendicium. No connexion 
with house 

perimnkle (the plant), 
jfervtfica 

perifvinkle (shell-fish), 
pinewincla, a winkle 
with a pin (Bosrvorth) 

pick-aje, O.F. pikois. No con- 
nexion with axe 

porpoise, Lat. porous, pig ; piscis, 
fish 

posthumous, Lat. postumus, last. 
No connexion with humus, 
the ground 

privet, from primprint, a redu- 
plicated form of prim, the 
original name, with dim. ter- 
mination 

quandary, Icel. vandreHhi, dif- 
ficulty, M.E. rvandreth, evil 
plight. * The use of qu for 
w is not confined to this word.' 
—Skeat 

quinsy, O.F. squinancie, Gk. 



kynagchB, dog-throttling ; 

JtyOn, dog ; agchein, to choke 
sexton, Fr. sacristain, sacristan 
somersault, Fr. soubresatUt, Lat. 

supra, above, salio, I leap 
squirrel, Fr. 6cureuil, Gk. ski- 

ouros = bushy -tail. From Gk. 

skia, shade, and oura, tail 
steward, O.E. stige-weard, a 

servant who looked after the 

cattle, the domestic offices, 

&c. O.E. stiffe, a sty. Cp. 

O J^. stivarde ; alsostia, sheep- 
house 
sweet alison, a species of alys- 

sum. Not a lady's name. 
tansy, Fr. tafiasie, Gk. atha- 

nasia, immortality 
treacle, L.theriaca,Gk.theriak5, 

viper's flesh : theriOn, a name 

often given to the viper. 

Originally, an antidote to the 

viper's bite 
truffle, from Lat. terras tuber. 

It. tartuffola 
verdigris, Fr. verd-de-g^ise. Lat. 

virid-e ceris, green of brass. 

No connexion with grease 
walrus = whale, horse. O.E. 

hwcel, whale ; hors, horse 
wassail, O.E. w^ hdl = be whole 
windlass. * Formerly windes, as 

in Du. (from as, axis) an axle 

for winding.' — Wedgwood 
yawn, O.E. geanian 



ENGLISH SOUNDS AND LETTESS. 

298. Our present £nglish alphabet,^ which is a modifica- 
tion of the Itoman, consists of twenty-six letters, three of 
which, viz. c, q^ x, are redundant. The O.E. alphabet had 
T^oj, q, V, or Zy but it had two letters which have since been 
lost, viz. 6 (eth)y which was merely a crossed d to represent 

' Alphabet. From alpha beta, the names of the first two letters 
of the Oreek alphabet. The earliest letters were probably pictures of 
objects whose names began with a certain sound. Such pictures 
would necessarily soon be simplified and used as mere conventions. 
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the flat th in then, and f {t?u)m) which repreeented the 
sharp th in thin, j, which is another form of i, was intro- 
duced in the seventeenth century, q, r, and z were intro- 
duced in the Middle English Period. Ben Jonson says of 
q i^ q is a letter which we might well, very well, spare in 
otgr alphabet, if we would but use the serviceable iS; as he 
should be, and restore him to the right reputation he had 
with our forefathers. [This is a mistake ; see below.] For 
the English Saxons knew not this halting q, with her 
waiting-woman u after her, till custome, under the excuse of 
expressing enfranchised [naturalized] words with us, intreated 
her with our language in quality, quantity, &e,, and hath 
now given her the best of k*H possessions.' v is another form 
of u, w is literally a double u ; in O.E. it was represented 
by the runic character p (wen), k was of very rare occur- 
rence ; only twenty-three words beginning with k are given 
in Bosworth's * Anglo-Saxon Dictionary.' 

The actual number of sounds in English is forty-six. To 
compensate for the insufficiency of our alphabet, some letters 
represent more than one sound, and some sounds are repre- 
sented by a combination of letters. Various other artifices 
are employed for the same purpose, such as using a final e to 
indicate that the previous vowel is long, and doubling a 
consonant to indicate that the previous vowel is short. 

299. Letters are divided into vowels and consonants. 

A vowel is a sound which can be produced without the 
assistance of any other, as a, e, i, o, u. 

A consonant (from Lat. con, together; and sonans, 
sounding) is a sound which cannot be produced without the 
aid of a vowel. 

The letter a represents four simple sounds, as in paie, 
pally party pat, 

6 represents three simple sounds, as in metey mety pert. 

i represents one simple sound, as in bit, 

o represents three simple sounds, as in ^lote, net, or, 

u represents three simple sounds, as in prvdey puUy pun. 

These sounds are represented in a wide variety of 

other ways — 

1. The a in pate is represented by ai in pail^ ay in pay, eigh in 
weigh y ea in greats au in gauge, ao in gaoly ey in they. 
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2. The a in pM is represented by otf in laud, aw in flam, oa in 
hroad^ wme in awe, au in ot^A^, o in fir, ough in thought, 

3. The a in ^ar^ is represented by a/u in launch, ua in guard, ea 
in A(;arf, aA in aA, <>r in clerk, Derby, Berkthire, Berkeley. 

4. The a in ,^ is represented by ua in guarantee and by 0i in 
pJaid. 

6. The a in Mary is represented by iri in ehair, ei in A^r, e in 

6. Hie e in mef^ is represented by ee in meef, a» in meat, eo in 
people, ei in receive, ie in believe, fiend, ey in ^^, ay in ^uay, t in 
marine, ae in ^A^, os in^Aomtd^. 

7. The tf in m^ is represented by a in any, ai in M(uf, ay in taw^ 
u in dtt9*y, ea in ^a€?, d(? in leopard, Leonard, Geoffrey ^ ei in heifer, 
ie in friend, ue in guek, 

8. The tf in pert is represented by w in murder, ea in ^or^A, er in 
5frf A, tr in Hrtk, yr in myrrh, oe in <fo^. 

9. The t in ^Ms represented by y in cymbal, u in busy, o in 
womffn, ei in forfeit, ie in «i«v^, i«t in yitt/f, ee in breeches, ia in cor- 

10. The in note is represented by oa in ^cmi^, 00 in toe, eo in yf o- 
man, ow in sow, 090 in sew, au in Aawt^, ^aif in beau, 00 in <2M>r, om 
in 0^0, <?«^A in though. 

11. The in not is represented by a in n^Ao^. 

12. The in 0r is also represented by the a in pall ; see above. 

13. The u in prude is represented by in prove, oe in shoe, cm in 
ffkMMWVftf, fr in win, 00 in fYXNl, ue in frv«, m in^tt, ou in ^Afvi^A. 

14. The u in jniZ2 is represented by 00 in ^00^, in W0{/^, ou in 
00tf2if. 

15. The u in ^;i is represented by in love, 00 in ,/2<mm/, ou in 
r0ii^A ; see above, e in pert. 

300. Two vowels sounded together without a break be- 
tween them are called a diphthong (Gk. di, two^ phthoggos, a 
sound). There are in English four diphthongs, which are 
variously represented in spelling : 

1. J as in mine, consisting of the a in aA and the e in mete, 
and represented by y in thy, ie in die, ei in height, ye in dye, ai in 
aisle, ey in eye, uy in buy, ui in guise. 

2. ^ as in noise, consisting of the a in pall and the i in sit, and 
represented by oyinjoy, and uoy in dt«0y. 

3. J^ as in /<7ifi^, consisting of i in M^ and the u in ru^, and re- 



> Long < is a diphthong ; see § BOO. 
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presented by u in tube, eu in feud, ew in few, ue in sue, ui in suit, 
em in ewe, ieu in lieu, eau in beauty, lew in tfiem, au in youth, 

4. t>u as in 9K?t<4», consisting of the a in cat and the tf in rude^ 
and represented by <w in kow. 

It will be observed that some diphthongs are represented 
by single letters, and on the other hand some single sounds 
are represented by two or more letters. 

The letters w and y >ure sometimes called semi-vowels, 
because, although commonly ranked with the consonants, 
they have somewhat of the power of vowels ; but in some 
combinations they are pure vowels, e.g., w represents oo in 
toine ; y represents long i in deny, tyrcmt \ short i in dty 
and tyranny \ e in mete in you. Ben Jonson says of w that 
< though it have the seat of a consonant with us, the power 
is always vowelish, even when it. leads the vowel in any 
syllable.' So he says of y : * F is also mere [i.e. purely] 
vowelish in our tongue, and hath only the power of an i, 
even where it obtains the seat of a consonant.' 

301. Consonants are sometimes divided into liquids, 
sibilants, and mutes. 

The liquids are I, m, n, r, and are so called because their 
sound when produced ^oi^« on. 

The sibilants (Lat. sibilare, to hiss) are s, x, z, j, soft c, soft 
g, and soft ch, and are so called because of their hissing sound. 

The mutes are so called because, when sounded after a 
vowel, they stop the passage of the breath. They are classi- 
fied, according to the organs by which they are produced, as 
follows : — 

LaMals (Lat. labium, lip),^^, b,f, v. 

Dentali (Lat. dens, tooth), t, d, th as in thiriy and th as in tJien, 
Gutturals (Lat. gutt'u/r, throat), g, Tt, hard c as in cat, and ch as 
in loch. 

In O.E. final h was guttural. 

The mutes are further distinguished as sharps and fiats. 
Sharps or hard sounds, 3&p,f, i, th in thin, k in kick, ch in hch. 
Flats or soft sounds, as b, v, d, th in thine, g in get. 

Ng is called a nasal sound from passing through the nose 
(Lat. nasuSy nose). 

H is called the aspirate (from Lat. aspiro, I breathe 
upon), as though it were the only aspirate, but f, th (both 
sharp and fiat), t, sh, ch (in church), z (in azure), and j (in 
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jest) are all spirants. Ben Jonson says of h : 'Whether it be 
a letter or no, hath been much examined by the ancients. 
. . . But be it a letter or spirit (i.e. breath) we have great 
use of it in our tongue, both before and after vowels. And 
though I dare not say she is (as I have heard one call her) 
the queenrtnother of consonants; yet she is the life and 
quickening of c, g, p, s^ t^w; as also r when derived from 
the aspirate Greek p, as cheat, ghost, alphabet, shape, that, 
what, rhapsody.' In modern English h is never used before 
a consonant, but in O.E. it is frequently found before ^, as 
Midf lid; before n, as Imesc, nesh; before r, as in hrcejfen^ 
raven ; before u^, as in htoU^ while. In who (O.E. hwa) the w 
sound has been suppressed ; in what^ which, whether, and other 
words, the h ia sometimes suppressed. In Ben Jonson's time 
the h was soimded in these words. He represents wliat, 
which, wheel, whetlier, as sounded *hou-at, hou-ich, hou-eel, 
hou-eiher* (See Engl. Gram, on letter w.) 

Bedundant letters. 

soft might be represented by s, c hard by k, 

Q might be represented by h. 

X might be represented by hs or qs. 

302. Table of Mute Consonant Sounds. 

Mutes. 





Shaxp 


Flat 




Aspirated 




Aspiratod 


Labials 


V 


f^ph 


h 


V 


Dentals 


t 


th (in tkioJt) 


d 


th (in thaii) 


Gutturals 


h 


oh (in loch) 


g (in hag) 


gh (in laitgh) 


SibUaDts 


a (in Hi) 


th (in ship) 
teh^in ehest) 


g (in gest) 
s (in dogs) 


gh (in azwre) 
dzhiinjuigd) 



•A perfect alphabet would contain a separate character 
for each sound, and no sound would be represented by more 

X 
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than one letter. The English alphabet is defectiTe in the 
following respects : — 

1. It has only tweniy-six letters (of which fonr are 
redundant) to represent forty-six sounds. 

2. Only eight letters have unvarying sounds. 

3. The same symbol represents a variety of sounds. 

4. The same sound is represented in a variety of 
ways. The thirteen vowel sounds are represented in 104 
different ways. Long o is represented in thirteen different 
ways, long i in seven* 

DTTEBCHANOE AND XODIFICATIOH OF SOVHDB. 

303, The chief causes that produce modifications in the 
sounds of words are the following — 

1. Economy of effort, tending to make words easier of 
pronunciation. This leads to 

a. The assimilation of letters that cannot be easily 
sounded together ; thus godsib becomes gossip ; dipped, 
dipt] adfimiy affirm] ad-rogcUe, arrogate] eynpathy, 
eympcUhy, 

b. The dissimilation of letters that cannot be easOy 
pronounced in dose succession ; e.g. the Lat. poptUalie 
becomes popularia ; the Lat. ecdiUeus, casruleue. 

c. The omission of sounds, as in hldford, lord; 
brcegen, brain ; paralysis, palsy ; crvdelis, cruel ; gerSfa, 
reeve. 

An omission at the beginning of a word is called 
aphseresis (Gk. op, away ; haireo, I take), e.g. ooze (O.E. 
teK)s), enough (O.E. ^enoh), tansy (Gk. athanasia); in tiie 
middle syncope (Gk. syn, with ; kopto, I cut), e.g. head 
(O.E. hek/bd), hail (O.E. ha^ol), lark, lat;erock ; at the 
end apocope (Gk. apo, away; kopto, I cut), e.g. c^(O.E. 
efete), oakum (O.E. acum&a). 

d. The insertion of sounds, to facilitate the utterance 
of other sounds, as the b in slujnber (O.E. slummerian); 
the d in gender (Fr. genre); the t in tyrcmt (Gk. 
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tyrannos) ; tbe n in messenger (meeaAger), passenger (pa«- 
sag^y and porringer (porridger). 

Tne addition of a letter to the beginning of a word is 
called profltheiOB (Gk. pros, towards ; thesis, aplacing),e.g. 
nickname (ekename), Aaughty (Lat. altus), nonce (once) ; 
in the middle, epenthesis (Gk. epi, upon ; en, in), e,g, 
posthumous (Lat. postumus) ; at the end epithesis (Gk. 
epi, upon), e.g. witcA (O.E. wicca), wretcA (O.E. wrecca), 
sonnet, compounc^, thum&, lim5. 

2. The difficulty ezperienoed by different peoples in 
producing particular sounds. Thus the Keltic peoples 
could not pronounce combinations like sp and st without 
placing a vowel before them. Hence the Latin sperare 
becomes in French esp^rer ; status became estat (6tat). The 
Normans could not sound our w, and substituted for it gu, 
Comp. guard and ward ; guarantee and warranty ; guichet 
and toicket Modem Italian turns the Latin y? into J^ (oomp. 
Lat. ^09, It. fiore)y gl isitoghi (comp. Lat. glanSy It. ghianda)^ 
and pi into pi ^comp. Lat. planum. It. piano), 

Difficully ot pronunciation often leads to a transposition 
of letters (metathesis). Comp. O.E. a^ssian with ask ; goers 
with grass ; nosethirls with nostrils ; tu^ with tusk ; waps 
with u)asp» This tendency is very noticeable in children. 

The changes ^v^hich the sounds of a language undergo 
follow, with considerable regularity, certain definite lines*- 

1 . The root-vowel is nearly always modified in words of 
English origin when a syllable is added. Thus, the O.S. 
plural of f6t (/oot) was f6ti, the present plural is j^6^. Even 
in words of Romance origin we observe a similar tendency. 
Comp. n&tion with n&tional. 

2. There is a noticeable tendency in all languages to 
assimilate the short voweb that precede and follow a liquid ; 
mirabilia (Lat.), moraviglia (It.) ; btlanda (Lat.), balance. 

3. Accented syllables tend to become long, unaccented 
short: ordtio (Lat.), oro&on (Fr.), 6rtson (Eng.). Unac- 
cented syllables are very liable to disappear altogether^ 
especially at the end of a word. 

4; Consonants produced by the same organ are liable to 

be interchanged. 

x2 , 
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Labials: p, b, f, v. Comp. episcopus (Lat.), 6ishop; 
godsi5, gossip; jolat (Fr.),/lat; co6web, cojoweb (O.E. atter- 
cop, spider); prorost, prsej^ositus (Lat.); set;en, sieden 
(Ger.) ; over, o6er (Ger.) ; tur5a (Lat.), troo/? ; callus (Low 
Lat.), chivalry; starve, ster^en (Ger.); /at (O.E.), t»t; 
cnapH. (O.E.), knave. 

F is often inserted between m and ^^ as in empty (emtig), 
6emj7ster (sedmestre) ; b after m, as in num&er (Lat. nume- 
rus), hum&le (Lat. humilis) ; f has disappeared from many 
words, as in hawk (O.E. hafoc). 

Dentals : t, th (in thick), d, tb (in thin). La^^a (O.E.), 
la^A; ^Aeil (Ger.), eZeaJ; hxxrthen, bnrtfen; faefer (O.E.), 
fa^Aer; c^rp, ^Aorpe; ^Aal (Ger.), dale; lacerto (I^t.), 
lizarc^; coulc^, cu^Ae (O.E.); char^a (Lat.), care?; i^ddie, 
fifAele (O.E.) ; partridge, perc^rix (Fr.). 

D and t often creep into words after n, as in lenc? (O.E. 
Isenan), ribanc? (Er. ruban), pheasant (O.E. phaisan), tyrant. 

Guttxirals : h, k, cb (in loch), g (in bag). iTortus (Lat.^, 
cAortos (Gk.); macer (Lat.), mai^re (Ei*.) ; draco (Lat.), 
dragon; cithara (Lat.), guitar; cornu (Lat.), Aom; octo 
(Lat.), ei^^t (O.E. eaAta); dau^^ter, tocAter (Ger.); Aester- 
nns (Lat.), yesterday (O.E gyrstan-d»g); rectus (Lat.), right; 
Adst (Sc), cAest. 

0, when initial, often disappears or turns into y or c, as 
in if (O.E. ^rif ), enough (O.E. ^enoh), yclept (^re-clept) ; in 
the body and at the end of words it often turns into w or ow^ 
as in fowl (O.E. fu^ol), maw (O.E. ma^a), sorrow (O.E. sor^). 
Under French influence initial g has become t^, as in wafer 
(O.F. ^rauffre). 

H flnal has become gh in many words, as in nigh (O.E. 
neaA), thigh (O.E. theoA). 

Liquids: 1, m, n, r. Turtur (Lat.), turtfe; purpura 
(Lat.), purpfe; per^riwus (Lat.), -pilgrim; msj^mor (Lat), 
marbfe; com^s (Lat.), count; ranga/i (Fr.), ransoTn; garni- 
son (Fr.), garrison. The liquids are very liable to become 
assimilated to consonants with which they are connected. 
Comp. the changes undergone by the prefixes in, com, <fcc. 
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L has dropped out of such (O.E. swilc), each (O.E. sbIc^, 
and as (O.E. ealswa). It has crept into could, participle 
(participium), and principle (principium). 

X has been changed into n in ransom (redemptionem^, 
noun (noTnen), count, sb. (comitem), count, vb. (coinputare). 

H has been dropped in umpire, anger, adder, apron, 
orange ; it has been added in newt and nonce. 

B has crept into hoarse (O.E. hds), and groom (O.E. 
guma). 

Sibilants: s, z, sh. Dizzy (O.E. dysig), radish (Lat. 
radix), ask (O.E. ac^ian), fish (O.E. fi^c, pi. fiscas and mcsis)^ 
nwrse (Lat. nutria;). 

Sc initial in O.E. has become alt, as in «Mp (O.E. scyp), 
sheep (O.E. sc^ap). 

S has dropped out of hautboy (Fr. hautbois), puny (Fr. 
puisn^), and pea (Lat. pisum). It has crept into inland, 
Hplash, smelt, demesne, aisle. 

Cs and oka are sometimes converted into x, as in bua;om 
(O.E. bocsam), coax^mb (cockscomb), poo; (pocks). 

5. Combinations of consonants neai'ly always lead to 
assimilation, or to suppression of one of the two ; e.g. goc^ib, 
g09«ip ; ble^ian (O.E.), ble^^. If a sharp and a flat consonant 
come together, either the sharp is made flat or the flat made 
sharp ; e.g. whipped (-whipt), Blipped {slipt)^ wives (pr. wit?«), 
brea^Aeff (pr. hreeuthz), 

ACCENT. 

304. The accent on words is liable to undergo great 
changes, which contribute to bnng about other changes. 
To notice the latter effect firat : 

1. Unaccented ayUahlea are liable to disappear. Thus 
O.E. e<ige becomes et/e; O.E. gere/a, reeve; Lat. historia, 
story ; O.E. eln-boga, elhoxo \ Lat. terminus^ terniy (fee. 

2. Unaccented syllables are liable to blend. Thus example 
becomes sample ; O.F. eacider becomes squire, <fec. 

This law often puts us on the track of discovering the 
original form and the relations of a word. When we find 
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two consonantB blended together like kn, we may pretty 
safely infer that they represent an old syUable, and that a 
short unaccented vowel has dropped out from between them. 
We should not at first sight connect knee with genu. Bat 
if we insert a short vowel between the k and n the connexion 
becomes obvious. 

In O.E. the accent was invariably placed on the root 
syllable. In classical words that have come to us through 
the French the accent is often placed on the last syllable. 
Most of these words are derived from oiiginaJs, thd penulti- 
mate syllables of which were long and accented. Hence, 
when the final unaccented syllables dropped off, the accented 
penultimate syllable became the final and accented syllable of 
the derivative; e.g. canal, antique, baptize, august, robust, 
morose, (fee. 

The shifting of accent is owing to 

1. Contractions, themselves often owing to the dis- 
appearance of unaccented syllables ; 

2. The influence of native accent upon foreign, and 
vice versd ; 

3. The license of poets ; 

4. Convenience in differentiating words similarly 
spelt. Compare 



decent (sb.) and accent (vb.) 
c6mpact (sb.) „ compact (adj.) 
Expert (sb.) „ expert (adj.) 



mlnnte (sb.) and mintite (adj.) 
subject (sb.) „ subject (vb.) 
stipine (sb.) „ supine (adj.) 



OBIMirS LAW. 

305. If we compare the various languages of the Indo- 
Germanic family, we find that the words of which they are 
composed have a certain family likeness. Thus the Sanskrit 
bhratri clearly corresponds to the Greek phrater, the Latin 
frater, the Gothic brdthar, the Old High (German pruoder, 
the modern Crennan bruder, and the English brother. 

If we proceed a step farther and arrange a number of 
these corresponding words in three groups, viz. the Classical 
(including Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, &c.\ Low German (includ- 
ing English, Dutch, &c.), and High German (including Old 
High German, Middle High German, and Modem High Ger- 
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man), we shall find certain sounds in one of these groups 
correspond regularly to certain sounds in the other, so that, 
if we know a word in one group, we can predict with tole- 
rable certainty what will be the form of the corresponding 
words in the other groups. 

The law which regulates these correspondences was first 
discovered by a Danish philologist, named Bask, but was 
more fully elaborated by Grimm, the great (German philolo- 
gist, after whom it is now called. Grimm found — 

1. That an Aspirate in the Classical languages is 
represented by a corresponding Flat (or soft) sound in 
Low German, and a Sharp (or hard) sound in High 
O^nnan, e.g,— 

Classical Lorn Oerman High Oerman 

Labials Lat. frater Eng. brother O.H.G. pruoder 

Dentals Gk. thugatSr ,, daughter „ tohtar 

Guttuals „ ehthes O.E. gyrstaa „ kistar 

yester 

2. That a Flat (or soft) mute in the Classical lan- 
guages is represented by a corresponding Sharp (or hard) 
sound in Low German^ and an Aspirate sound in High 
German — 



Labials 


Lat labor 


Eng. slip 


Ger. schleifen 


Dentals 


» duo 


„ two 


„ iwei 


Gutturals 


,. ego 


O.E. io 


„ ioh 



3. That a Sharp (or hard) consonant in the Classical 
languages is represented by an Aspirate in Low Germani 
and by a Flat (or soft) sound in High German — 



Labials 


Lat. pater 


Eng. father Ger. vater 


Dentals 


„ tu 


„ thou „ du 


Gutturals 


„ eaput 


„ head (O.E. ,, haupt 
heafod) 



' If it be remembered that soft '=^ fiat and hard = sharp ^ 
the whole of Grimm's law can be remembered by the mne- 
monic word ASH, with its varying forms SHA or HAS, 
according to the sound which is to come first/ (Dr. Morris, 
IliaU £ng» Gram, p. 48.) The mnemonic for tne first law 
will be ASH, for the second SHA, and for the third HAS. 
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CHANGES OF HEAITINO IN WOSDS. 

306. Words, through a variety of causes, undei^o, in 
process of time, great changes of meaning as well as of form. 

Thus 

1. Words having a specific meaning come to be used 
gensricaUy, and vice versd. Compare the various meanings 
of sycophant (lit. fig-show-er), spice (originally species), me(U 
(originally any food, as in green-meat, meat-offering, sweet- 
meat), idiot (Gk. idiotes, a private person), miser (vrretched), 
disaster J influencey religious, hindy painful^ worship^ blaek- 
guard, duke, bark, comprehend, 

2. Words once of the common gender come to be restricted 
to a particular sex, e.g. girl, shrew, coquet, harlot, wench, 
slut, termagant, hag, hoyden, jade, (See note, p. 12.) Arch- 
bishop Trench gallantly remarks on these words that they 
' must, in their present exclusive appropriation to the female 
sex, be regarded as evidences of men's rudeness, and not of 
women's deserts.' (* Eng. Past and Present,' p. 285.) 

3. Words shift their meaning with an alteration in the 
things they denote. This is the source of one of the most 
common fallacies by which men are deceived. Because things 
that have come down to us from the past have borne the 
same name continuously, we are tempted to think of them 
as one and the same in different ages, whereas there may be 
little or nothing in common between them except the name. 
This is well illustrated by the names of churches, sects, and 
parties. 

4. Words shift their meaning through the assodaiion of 
ideas. Compare the different meanings of generous (well- 
bom), knave (boy), villain (a resident on a villa or country 
estate), servile, boorish, urbane, polite, Iieathen, pagan, 
churlish, gossip, cheat, demure, pi^vde. 

5. Abstract terms are used for Concrete, and Concrete for 
Abstract. Compare the various senses of youth, beauty, age, 
faith, reason, subject, object, 

6. Words are abused to soften the ojffensiveness, or cover 
the wickedness, of the things they denote. Such words we 
call euphemisms. Compare the meanings of ordinary, plain, 
lovp-child, annexation, simple, innocent, and the slang names 
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for vice and orime, as of theft, drunkenness, &c. This ten- 
dency is often coupled with an endeavour to diguise the form 
of the word. "V^Hien we cannot invent or discover a fine 
word to cover what is wrong, we alter the form of some exist- 
ing word. This accounts for the great changes which oaths 
and imprecations undergo. Compare * odds boddikins/ ' by'r 
lakin/ ' divel,' * zounds/ * sdeath, * marry,' <fec. 

7. Words come to be applied metaphorically, %.g, flower, 
body J heady spur, atirmduay grasp y taste, post. 

8. One part of speech is made to do duty for another. 
Thus nouns are used as verbs and adverbs, participles as 
prepositions, acyectives as adverbs, &c. Cp. the different 
senses of homey housey coaly fire, ship, lodge, point, shape, 
eoBcept, save, right, toUl, soft, 

9. Economy of effort leads to the employment of words 
for phrases and even for sentences. 

WOBD-BiriLDIirO AND DEBIVATION. 

807. When we examine words carefully, we find that some of them 
are closely allied in form and meaning. The original element which 
is common to them all, and from which they all seem to be derived, 
is called their root. On further examination we find that the meaning 
of the root is modified in various ways. Thus by means of certain 
syllables (preflzes) placed at the beginning of the root, we add 
the ideas of negation, opposition, deterioration, direction; by 
means of certain syllables (called sufflzei) placed at the end 
of the root, we convert one part of speech into another; by 
joining one word to another we make new words (called eom- 
poundi). Compounds are distinguished from the corresponding 
unoompounded phrases by (1) theSr accent, (2) their meaning. We 
say * a black bird,' putting the accent on * bird,* but we say * a black- 
bird,' putting the accent on 'black.' With regard to meaning, 
the effect of composition in this example is to convert a phrase of 
fifeneric, into one of specific, meaning. < A black bird ' means any 
black bird ; ' a blackbird' a specific sort of black birds. New com- 
pounds are generally connected by a hyphen. Old compounds 
frequently modify the vowel of the first element. 

Compound Nouns, 

1. Noun and Noun : housetop, churchyard, manslayer, evensong. 
The two elements are sometimes united by the sign of the possessive, 
e.g. monkshood, Wednesday ( = Woden's day). 

In many cases one or both of the elements have become obsolete 
or ceased to be significant : — 
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Bridal a bride-ale. . . 

Daisy >■ day's eye. 

Qarlicks gar-leek = spear-leek (O. B. gifir, spear). 

Qoshawk s goose-hawk. 

Gnmsel a ground-sill. 

Huzzy a house-wife. 

Icicle = is-gicel (lump of ice). 

Lapwing slepe- wing (from its mode of flight). 

Orchard » ort-yard (wort or herb garden). 

Tadpole » toad-head (* bullhead/ provincial English). * Pole ' 

has no connexion with pool. Cjp. the provincial name 

pol-wiggle. Also poll-tax, catch-pole. 

2. ^otm atid Adjective : freeman, quicksilver, underhand, court- 
martial, twilight ( = two light), midnight, midriff (^mid bowel). 
(Compounds in which the adjective follows the noun are, for the 
most part, of French origin.) 

3. I^oun and Verb : cutpurse, pick-pocket, skinflint, spendthrift, 
godsend, stopgap, stopcock, turnkey, windfall, windhover. 

4. I^oun and PrepotiHon or Adverb: bypath, byword, offshoot, 
foretaste, afterthought. 

6. Verb and Adverb : castaway, runaway, drawback, outgoings, 
outlay, welcome, offset, down-sitting, uprising, income, farewell. 

Compon/nd Adjectives. 

1. Nmm and Adjective : pea-green, snow-white, praise-worthy, 
brand-new, shame-fast (wrongly written shame-faced), wilful. 
Many of these compounds take the termination -ed; e.g. long- 
haired, crop-eared, tender-hearted, pigeon-breasted, hare-lipped, 
eagle-eyed, lion-hearted, dog-eared. In O.E. we find such compounds 
as mild-heorte (mild-hearted), 6n-eage (one-eyed). Op. barefoot. 

2. Nimti and JParHoiple : ' heart-rending, heart-broken, storm- 
tossed, sea-girt, earth-bom, match-making. ' 

3. Verb and Adverb: well-bred, high-bom, imderdone, over- 
done. 

Campaimd Verbs. 

1. N&un and Verb : browbeat, backbite, henpeck. 

2. Verb and Adff&rb : outdo, overdo, understand, doff (ndo off), 
don (=do on), dout (=do out), dup (-do up). 

3. Verb and Adjective : whitewash, fulfil (sfill full). 

Compound Adverbs. 

1. Noun and Noun : lengthways, endways. 

2. Ninm and Adjective : head-foremost, breast-high, meanwhile, 
letimes, always, to-night, otherwise. 
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8. Preposition and Noun : aboye-board, outside. 

4. Adverb and JPrepontion: hereafter, therein, whereupon. 

FBEFIZES. 
808. Of EngliBh Origin. 
I. Inseparable. 

a (0. E. on) ; abed, aboard, asleep, anon (in one), athwart (on 
the cross), aloft (in the lift a sky), a-brewing (in the brewing). 

a (0. E. of * from) ; adown (»from the down), akin. 

a (0. E. ge) ; among, alike, aware. 

an (0. E. and* against) ; answer, along. 

at (0. E. »t); atone, ado (a at do, to do), twit («fetwltan, to 
twit). 

be (0. E. be a by); used (a) to make intransitive verbs transi- 
tive : bethink, bemoan, bespeak ; (b) to intensify the meaning 
of verbs: beseech («beseek), besmear, bedaub, bedraggle; 
(jo) to make transitive verbs out of adjectives or nouns : be- 
numb, befriend, betroth ; (d) with nouns : behest (O. E. hses, 
command), behoof, bequest. 

In * believe * the prefix be- has taken the place of ge- (0. E. 
gelyfan). We cannot suppose that the ge' has been turned 
into be-. Probably the ge- was dropped, as in many other 
words, and the be' was added at a later period. So begin 
takes the place of onginnan^ and bewray of ou'wreon* 

e (O.E. ge); enough (O.E. genoh). 

em (0. E. ymb = about); ember (0. E. ymb-rene, circuit), um- 
stroke (circumference). This prefix has been completely dis- 
placed, except in the one word Ember, by the Latin prefix. 
In Bosworth's Dictionary there are two columns of words 
beginning with it. 

for (O.E. for) * through, thoroughly, out-and-out; as forgive. 
It often adds the idea of deterioration (comp. the German 
ver-) : forbid, fordo (to destroy), forswear, forlorn, forget. 

fore a before ; forebode, forecast, forefather, forenoon. 

gain (O.E. gegn) a against ; gain-say, gain-stay. 

h-, determinate with respect to the person speaking ; here, hence, 
hither, he. $' has a similar force ; e.g. so, such. 

i or y (ge, participial prefix. Used also in other parts of speech. 
See Rask, § 276) ; yclept, i-wis (gewis), wrongly written I wis ; 
handiwork, handicraft. 

•mil (O.E. mis-), wrong ; mislike (nearly displaced by dislike)^ 
mistake, mislead, mistrust, misdeed. 
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B- (O.E. ne, not); none (from fin, one), never, nilly in mUf- 
willy, nob in hoh-nob, 

Mthor (O.E. down) ; nethermost, nether-stocks. 

•and (O.E. 8am)»half; sand-blind. Cp. sam wis » half -wise ; 
sam-cnca * half -alive, half -quick ; or, as we should say, half 

th-, determinate with reference to the person spoken to ; this, 
that, there, thence, thither, thon, they, the. 

to (O.E. to) • to. This prefix often has the force of the 6er. ser, 
e.g. to-break. Judges ix. 63. Cp. to-weorpam, to overthrow ; 
to^endan, to subvert. To s this in to<lay. * In the dialect 
of the western counties *' this year " is conmionly expressed 
by "to year." In Scotland and Ireland "the day," "the 
night," " the year," are the ordinary expressions ; " it 11 no 
rain the day," kc* — Dean Alford. 

ttB (O.E. un, on)tM(l) not ; unclean, unkind, unrighteous. (2) 
« back ; untie, undo, unlock, unfold ; the form on- for «»- may 
often be heard in provincial English. (3) son ; unto, until. 

wan (O.E. wan) a lacking; wanhope (« despair), wanton •(lack- 
ing in breeding, from te6nf to lead). 

wh (O.E. hw-), interrogative ; who, which, what, where, whence, 
whither, why. 

with (O.E. wither) s against, back; withstand, withdraw, with- 
hold. 

2. Separable. 

afttr ; afternoon, after-math (from mow), afterward. 

all ; almighty, alone, almost, also, as (»alswa), although. 

forth ; forthoome, forward. 

fro M from (O.E. fram) ; froward. Cp. toward. 

ill ; ill-deed, ill-luck, ill-health. 

in ; income, inlay, inborn, inbred, into. 

mid ; midmost, midsummer. 

of > from ; offspring, ofEal (off-fall), offshoot. 

OB ; onset, onward, onslaught. 

« 

oat} at ; outcast, outlet, utter, uttermost. 

07or»(l) over (O.E. ofer) ; overflow, over-wise, over-near, over- 
much. (2) upper (O.E. ufera^ higher) ; over-hand, overcoat ; 
common in names of places. 

throagh, thoroagh ; throughout, thoroughfare. 

twixtwo; twilight, twin. 

andor ; underlet, undergrowth, underbred, underhand. 
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up ; upbear* upbraid (upgebredani to cry out on ; op. bray), up- 
right, upstart. 

welf well ; welcome, well-bom, welfare. 

309. Prefixes of Latin Origin. 

These come to us either directly from the Latin, or through 
the modem Romance languages. In the latter case they generally 
undergo considerable modification. 

a» ab, abf (Fr. a, av), away from ; abate, avert, abuse, abound, 
abstfaot, abstain, avaunt ( * ab ante). In advance (Fr. avan- 
cer) and advantage (Fr. avantage) the d has no proper place. 

ad (Fr. a), io^ changes into ao, af, ag, al, an, ap, ar, at, at, to 

assimilkte with the initial consonlmt of the root; advise, 
abate, accord, afford, aggrieve, allude, annex, announce, 
appear, arrive, assimilate, attain. Before v the d sometimes 
disappears, e.g. avow, avenge. Later forms: adieu, adroit, 
alarm, alert, apart. 

amb-, am-, rownd ; amputate, ambition, ambiguous. 

ante (Fr. an), h^ore ; antedate, antediluvian, ancestor (ante- 
cessor), ancient. 

bis, bi, tm^ie ; bisect, biscuit ( » twice baked). 

eirenm, eirou, rofumd \ circumference, circulate, circuitous. 

oom, n^A, becomes ool, con, oor, according to the following con- 
sonant, eo if the root begin with a vowel ; compound, con- 
stant, collocate, corrupt, coseval, co-exist. In counsel and 
countenance, con is changed into ooun. In count (computare), 
cost (oonstare), custom (oonsuetudinem), cull (colligere), 
costive (constipatus), cousin (consanguineus), count (comes), 
the prefix has undei^one further changes. 

oontra, oontro (Fr. oontre), agaimt ; often takes the form of 
counter in Bnglish ; contradict, controvert, contredanse, con- 
trast, contraband (Goth, band, prohibition), control (counter- 
roll, check-book), counterfeit, counterpane. This prefix is 
converted into a root in encounter. 

de (Fr. d6, de), down from : describe, descend, devise, demure 
(O.F. de murs^de bonsmurs, of good manners), denoue- 
ment (Lat. nodus, a knot). 

domi (Fr. deal, Lat. dimidium), half; demi-quaver, demi-god. 

dif (Fr. dfti, de), in two, apart ; hence negation, opposition. Dii 
becomes dif, di, according to the following root ; dissimilar, 
differ, deluge (diluvium, Fr. d61uge), digest, dilate. Hybrids : 
distrust, disbelieve, distaste. 

eZf e (Fr. es, e), ovt of from, becomes ef before f ; extol, effect, 
educe, especial, essay, escape, cheat (or escheat, from ex and 
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cedere). In amend (emendo), astonish (6tonner), sample 
(example), issue (exire), it is disguised. In execute the x of 
the prefix has blended with the s of the root (sequor). 

extra, beyond ; extraordinary, extravagant, stranger (eztranens). 

in (Fr. em, en, Ital. im), in, into, on, changes into il, im, in, ir ; 
infer, incur, illusion, improve, innate, irradiate, encourage, 
embrace, embroil. Hybr^s : embody, endear, entmst. Dis- 
guised : ambush (Ital. imboscarsi a to get into a wood), anoint 
(in-unctus). 

in, not ; innocent, infant (not speaking), incurable, improper, il- 
legal, irregular, inconvenient, incapacitate. 

inter, intro (Fr. entre), between, withm] intercede, international, 
interpret, introduce, enterprise, entertain. 

male (Fr. man), ill ; malediction, maugre. 

mil (Fr. mei, from Lat. minus), leM ; hence used in a bad sense ; 
mischief, mischance. Not to be confounded with the Teutonic 
prefix mU', 

non, ncft', nonsense, nonchalance, non-existent. Disguised in 
umpire ( = non par, uneven). 

ob, againgt, changes into oo, of, op, &c. ; obtain, obdurate, occnr, 
offend, oppose. 

pene, almost : peninsula, penultimate. 

per (Fr. par), through, changes into pel ; pertain, permit, pellu- 
cid. Disguised : pardon (perdonare), pilgrim (peregrinns), 
pursue (persequor), pursuivant. Hybrid ; perhaps. 

post, after ; postpone. Disguised : puny (Fr. pais n§ » post natus, 
after-bom). 

pr», pre (Fr. pr6), before ; prevent, predict. Disguised : provost 
(sspraepositus), preach (prsedicare), provender (praebeo, to 
furnish), prison, apprise, comprise, &c. (all from praehendo). 

prsBter, beyond, past ; preternatural, preterite. 

pro (Fr. "poJir), for, forth, before, changes into pol, por, pur j pro- 
noun, proceed, pollute, portrait, purloin, purvey, purchase. 
Disguised : proxy (procurator), prune (Fr. provigner), prudent. 

re, red (Fr. re), back, again; redound, receive, recreant. Dis- 
guised in rally (religare), ransom (redemptio), runagate 
(renegado). Hybrids : relay, reset, recall. 

retro, bachwards : retrograde. Disguised : rear, arrears, rear- 
ward. 
■e, led (Fr, se), apart ; secede, seduce, sedition. 

lemi, half; semiquaver, semicircle. 

leiqui, one half more: sesquipedalian. 

Ynb (Ft. son), under, changes into roc, rof, rog, fum, inp, sur. 
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8ui; snbtraot, euoconr, saffer, suggest, sammons, surrender, 
suspend, supplant. Disguised: sojourn (sojourner), sudden 
(subitaneus). 

subter, beneath ; subterfuge. 

•uper (Fr. sur), over ; supernatural, supercilious, superscription, 
surface, surfeit, surname, surplice, survey, surtout (oTer-all). 

trani, tra (Fr. tr§), beyond; translate, tradition, travesty, tres- 
pass. Disguised : treason (traditio), traitor (traditor), trance 
(transitufi), trestle. 

ultra, beyond ; ultramontane, ultra-Tory, outrage (O.F. oultrage). 

▼ioo (Fr. ▼!■), instead of; viceroy, viscount. 

310. Oreek Prefixes. 

When a.pt^,t come before an aspirated vowel, they are changed 
into the corresponding aspirates, e.g., epi before hevtera gives ephe* 
moral ; meta before hodot gives method* 

an, a (&y, &), n^jt ; anomaly, anonymous, apteryz, atheist. 

amphi (&M^0» f^ ^^ tideSt round ; amphibious, amphitheatre. 

ana (&y^), up, again, bach ; anaphora, analyse. 

anti (&yTO» o^ointtt opposite to ; antithesis, antit3rpe, antipodes, 
antarctic, antidote. 

apo, ap (&ir<0> away from ; apostrophe, apology, aphelion. 

areh, arehi, arehe (&px4)i ohirf; architect, archimandrite, arch 
angel, archetype, arch-heresy. 

auto, auth {tdn6s) seff; autograph, automaton» authentic, auto 
nomy, autotype, autopsy. 

eata, oat (xardC), down ; cataclysm, catacomb, catalogue, catapult, 
catechism, category, cathartic,- cathedral, catholic, catoptrics. 

dia (ptd)t throitgh ; diagnosis, diagonal, diabolic, diapason. Dis 
guised i devil (Lat. diabolus, Gr. diabolos). 

di, dis (pls)y twice ; dilemma, diphthong, dissyllable, diploma. 

dyi (Ivs), iUt bad, hard ; like our %m- and miS' dysentery, dys 
pepsia. 

6e» ez (^iK, il), out of; eccentrics ecclesiastic, ecstasy, exorcise, 
exarch, exegesis, exodus, exoteric, exotic. 

en, el, em (^y), vn ; encaustic, encyolioal, encomium, ellipse, em 
porium, empiric, empyrean, emphasis. 

^P^ ^P ('""O* ^P^^ ) epitaph, epiphany, epoch, epact, ephemeral. 

•u (ffS), well ; euphemism, eulogy. Disguised : evangelist. 

hemi (4/aO» half; hemisphere, hemistich. 

hyper (6ir^p), aboioe, beyond; hyperbole, hypercritical, hyper 
borean. 
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hypo, hyp (Jrw6\ under ; hypochondria, hypocrite, hyphen. 

meta, met (jj^/tri), after ^ implies change ; metaphor, method, me- 
thylene. 

mo&o, mon QUwi), alone; monograph, monogram, monody, 
monk, monad. 

pan (voy), aU ; pantheist, panacea, panorama. 

para, par, pari (tropi), by the side of; paradigm, parallel, parallax, 
parisyllabic, parhelion, parish ; not paraffin (Lat. panim). 

peri (vcpOf Tound ; periphery, perigee, period, peristaltic. 

pro (»prf), before^ forth; prologue, problem, proboscis, prophet. 

proi ('p^i)i towards ; prosody, proselyte, prosthesis. 

•jn, gym, ly, lyi, lyl (o^v), fvUh ; synagogue, sympathy, syllo- 
gism, system, Gfystole, syzygy. 

If ATIYE STTFFIXES. 
311. iroTin Suffixes. 

-ard, -art (augmentative); braggart, drunkard, sweetard (sweet- 
heart), la^^ard, dastsurd, dullard, blinkard. Bastard is Welsh. 

-craft (O.E. craeft*- skill, art, strength) ; as in priestcraft, wood- 
craft, witchcraft, leechcraft. 

-d (participial suffix); deed (from do), seed (from sow). 

-dom (O.E. d6m= doom. From deman, to judge. Comp. deem, 
dempster. Qer. -thum) : power, authority, office, state ; as in 
kin^om, Christendom, halidom ( » holiness), thraldom, wis- 
dom, heathendom, freedom. In O.E. we find bisceopd6m, 
( » bishopdom), abbotd6m. Modem forms: beadledom, 
rascaldom, scoundreldom. 

-en. Diminutive: maiden, chicken, kitten. Feminine termina- 
tion (Ger. -in) : vixen (from fox), mynchen (nun, from 
munuc, monk). 

-or (O.E. -a), agent, comer (O.E. cuma), slayer (O.E. slaga). 
(O.E. -er) instrumental ; finger ( «= &nger, taker). Disguised : 

stair (stigan, to mount). 
(O.E. -ere) denoting a male agent; player, sower, writer, 

fuller. Disguised : beggar, sailor. 

-hood (O.E. hAd» person, state, quality. Ck)mp. Ger. -heit) ; as 
in manhood, wifehood, priesthood, childhood, brotherhood, 
knighthood, livelihood, neighbourhood, hardihood, likelihood. 
Likelihood has been corrupted probably by following ^e 
analogy of livelihood, from lif -lode ^ course of life, -head in 
Godhead is another form of this suffix. 

-ing (diminutive) ; farthing, tithing, Riding. 

(Patronymics) : Bildeging, son of Baldaeg ; W6dening, son of 
Woden ; Browning, Harding. Names of places in -ingham. 
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-ling (diminutive : comp. Ger. -lein, diminutive) ; darling^gosling, 
duckling, underling, nestling, twinkling, starveling, fatling, 
firstling, hireling. 

-kin (dim: comp. Ger. -chen); pipkin (from pipe), lambkin, 
lakin (^kulyMn), firkin (horn four), manikin, bodkin, 
gherkin. 
(Patronymics) : Hawkins (Hal), Perkins (Peter), Watkins 
(Walter), Simpkins (Simon), Dawkins (David). 

-kind (0-E. cyn), as in mankind, womankind. 

-le (O.E. -el), instrument or agent; beadle (from beodan, to bid), 
steeple (from stepan, to raise), awl, settle, skittle (from 
sceotan, to shoot). 

•look, -lodgo (O.E. lAc, gift, play) used to form abstract nouns : 
as in wedlock, knowledge. In O.E. we find redfl&c (•« rapine), 
wifl&c ( » wedlock), scinl&c ( » apparition), f eohtl&c ( a battle). 

•look, -lio (O.E. leac, sleek): garlic (spear-leek, from gar* 
spear), hemlock, charlock, houseleek, harlock. 

-noM. Abstract : darkness, goodness, wildness, wilderness, wit- 
ness. 

-nd (from ending of imperfect participle) ; friend, fiend, errand. 

-ook (O.E. -uca). Diminutive and patronymic : hillock, bullock, 
ruddock (red-breast), maddock, and Maddoz (from Matthew), 
Pollock (from Paul). 

-om -m ; barm, doom (deem), seam (sew), bloom (blow), blossom, 
bosom. 

•rod (red, counsel) ; hatred, kindred, Ethelred ( » noble in 
counsel), Mildred (Bmild in counsel), sib-rede (relationship). 

•rio (O.E. rice, rule, sway, dominion. Comp. Ger. -reich); 
bishopric. In O.E. we find kingric and abbotric. 

•ry (O.E. ru)" place ; as in brewery, heronry, piggery, rookery ; 
fishery ; eoUoctive, yeomanry ; abstract, knavery. 

•rol. Diminutive ; cockerel, wastrel (a spendthrift, ne'er-do- 
weel), mongrel. 

•ihip, -skip, -loapo (O.E. sclpe^form, state, from scapan, to 
shape. Comp. Ger. -sohaft); friendship, worship (O.E. weorth- 
scipe), landscape, also landskip, fellowship, ownership, work- 
manship, ladyship, lordship. 

••toad (O.E. st^e, place) ; home-stead, bed-stead ; names of 
places in -stead. 

••tor (O.E. estre), a female agent ; webster, tapster, brewster, 
baxter. This suffix denotes an agent simply, without reg^ 
to sex, in punster, deemster (dempstcr), maltster, songster, 
huckster. Modem forms : youngster, oldster, roadster. 

y 
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-th (abstract), -t (from ending of pass, part.); nnoonth (» un- 
known), wealth, height (Milton writes hight), length, dearth, 
ruth, spilth, stealth, strength, troth, truth, width, after-math 
(nioweth), mirth (merry), earth (from ear, to plough)^ sloth 
(from sloTv), berth (from bear\ shrift (from shrive), drift (from 
drire\ gift, rift, theft, weft, flight, drought (from dry), draft 
and draught (from draw), 

-ther, -der, -ter (agent, or instrument, with accompanying idea 
of duality); father, mother, sister, brother, daughter; (mere 
agency) water (wet), winter (wind), rudder (row), bladder 
(blow), laughter (laugh), murder, feather. 

-tree (0. E. treow) ; roof -tree, axle-tree, rood-tree, gallows-tree. 

-Wright (0. B. wyrhta = workman) ; ship-wright, wain-wright 
( SB wagon-maker), wheel-wright. 

-ward B keeper ; woodward, hay ward, bearward, steward. 

-y (0. E. ig) ; body, honey. 

-y, -ie (diminutive) ; lady, doggie, Charlie, lassie. 

312. Acfjective Suffixes. 

r^ed, •d (participial) ; cold, loud, ragged, wretched, long-eared, 
new-fangled (fangan, to take ; taken up with new things). 

-en (material of which a thing is made); wooden, golden, silvern, 
cedarn, flaxen, linen (from lin, flax), oaken, hempen. 

-en (participial) ; bounden, molten, drunken, forlorn, shorn, torn. 

-em (denoting the region of the globe) ; southern, eastern, 
northern, western. 

-er ; clever, slider ( =■ slippery). 

-fast (O. E. faest = firm); steadfast, rootfast, soothfast, shame 
fast (wrongly written shamefaced). 

-fold (0. E. feald. Comp. Lat. -plex, from plico) ; twofold, 
manifold. Simple has taken the place of anfeald (onefold). 

-fal (0. E. ful = full) ; sinful, wilful, needful. 

-ish, -oh (0. E. -isc, partaking of the nature of) ; boorish, childish, 
heathenish, churlish, uppish, outlandish, waspish, peevish, 
whitish, greenish, goodish. Patrial adjectives : English, 
Welsh (Wylisc), Irish. Modern : young-mannish. 

-le (0. E. -el) ; little (lyte), miokle, tickle (superseded by 
ticUish), brittle {bryttan, to break), idle, stickle (Devonshire 
aa steep). 

-m ; warm, grim. 

-leM (0. E. le&s, loose, destitute of) ; sinless, fearless, toothless. 

-like, -ly (0. E. lie = like) ; warlike, wifelike, childlike ; manly, 
womanly, bodily, godly, ghastly (ghostlike). 
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-OW (0. E. -u and -wa) ; narrow, fallow, callow. 

-right (0. E. rlht) ; upright, downright. 

-lome (0. E. -sum, Ger. -sam. Not connected with tlic pronoun 
some) } longsome, winsome, lissom (lithe), buxom {hufjan^ to 
bend), gladsome, wholesome. 

-teen, ten ; thirteen, fourteen. 

-eth (0. E. -othe), ordinal ; fifth, tenth, fifteenth. 

-ty (0. E. -tig, Ger. -zig), tens in numeration ; twentj'', thirty. 

-wise, ways ; righteous (rightwis). 

-ward, direction; homeward, seaward, landward, heavenward, 
awkward (wrong-way-ward), froward, toward. 

-y (0. E. -e) ; worthy, smithy ; (O. E. -ig), guilty, dizzy (dysig = 
foolish), wealthy, healthy, mighty, any, many, dreary j (0. E. 
-iht denotes material) hairy, stony. 

313. Adverbial SufObsies. 

-ere (place where) ; here, there, where. 

-es, -se, -ce, -s (genitive) ; unawares, sometimes, besides, else, 
hence, thence, needs, eftsoons. 

-ly (0. E. lice) ; wilfully, only, badly, purely. 

-ling, -long (direction) ; darkling, grove-ling, sidelong. 

-meal (0. E. moelum, dat. pi. of mdly time, portion) ; piecemeal, 
limb-meal, flock-meal = troop-wise (Chaucer), stound-meal 
(Chancer « hour by hour). In 0. E. we have styccem^lum = 
stitch-meal ; sce&fm^lum a sheaf -wise. 

-om (dative termination) ; whilom, seldom. 

•ther (direction towards) ; hither, thither. 

-ward, -wards (direction); homeward, homewards, hitherward, 
inwards. 

-wise, -way, ways ; anywise, nowise, otherwise, straightway, 
always. 

314. Verb Sufllxes. 

-el (frequentative) ; dabble, dwindle (0. E. dwlnan, to fade), 
dibble (dip), dazzle (daze), grapple (grap, grab, gripe), sparkle, 
startle, mingle, struggle (stray), swaddle (swathe), dribble 
(drop), nestle, niggle, nibble (neb » bill), waddle (wade), 
gabble (gab, comp. gabber and jabber), gaffle (gaf «hook), 
curdle, hurtle (hurt), hustle. 

-er (frequentative) ; patter (pat), clatter, chatter, sputter (spit), 
batter (beat), glimmer (gleam), simmer, stagger (stay), flitter, 
flutter (flit), stutter (M.E. stut), stammeri wander (wand), 
welter. 

T2 
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After adjectives -er is causative ; linger (long), lower, hinder. 

-en (causative) ; lengthen, soften, sweeten, fatten, brighten, lighten. 

•e)i, -on (sign of the infinitive preserved) ; gladden (gladian), 
hearken (heorcnian), reckon (0. £. recan). 

-k (frequentative) ; hark (hear), talk (tell), stalk (steal). 

-86 (0. E. -sian) (causative) ; cleanse, rinse (Qer. rein = pure). 

Verbs are often formed from nouns by some change (a) of the 
radical vowel, (6) of the final consonant, (c) or of both. 

(«) breed (brood), feed (food). 

(6) graze (grass), glaze (glass), halve (half), calve (calf). 

(c) breathe (breath), bathe (bath). 

Causative verbs are formed in some instances by a modification 
of the root-vowel of the corresponding intransitive forms. 
Comp. drink and drench, rise and raise, lie and lay, sit and 
set, fall and fell. In O.E. we had yma/n^ to run, and (eman^ 
to let run ; hyrariy to burn (intrans., ardeo), and barnan, to 
burn (trans., uro) ; Hncan (intrans.), sencan (trans.) ; weallan, 
to boil (intrans.), wyllan, to boil (trans.), &c. The common 
causative ending in O.E. was -ian. 

SUFFIXES OF LATIN OEIGIN. 
316. Vonn SufObsies. 

-age (Lat. -aticum) forms abstract nouns ; age, savage (silvati- 
cum), voyage (viaticum), personage, marriage, homage, salvage. 
Hybrids : mileage, tonnage, poundage, shrinkage, bondage. 

-an, -ain (Lat. -anus), connected with ; publican. Disguised : 
chaplain, captain, certain, humane, mundane, sexton (sa- 
cristan). Modem forms: antiquarian, civilian, courtesan, 
artisan, partisan. 

-al, -el (Lat. -alls, possesHng the qualities of) ; cardinal, animal, 
canal, channel, hospital, hostel, hotel, spital, jewel (Mid. Lat. 
jocale, from gaudium), 

-ant, -ent (Lat. -antem, -entem), denotes an agent \ assistant, 
merchant, agent, student, miscreant, recreant. Qiant is from 
gigantis, gen. of gigas. 

-anoe, -ancy, -enoe, -ency (Lat. -antia, -entia), forms abstract 
nouns from the present participle ; distance, constancy, con- 
sistence, consistency. Disg^sed : chance (cadentia). 

-and, -end (Lat. -andus, -endus), forms nouns from the gerun- 
dive ; legend (something to be read), deodand (to be given 
to God), prebend, provender (a portion to be provided). 

ary (Lat. -arirmi) denotes the place where anything is kept; 
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laundry (lavo, I wash), vestry, sacristy, granary, aviary, 
seminary, salt-cellar (salifere), saucer (for holding sauce), 
larder (a place for keeping bacon, Fr. lard), pantry (panis, 
bread). Modern : vinery, ohapelry. Hybrids : Jewry, nun- 
nery (Ital. nonna). 

Hybrids in -ery, -ry, denoting condition^ a collection ; thievery, 
knavery, cookery, slavery, rookery, piggery. 

-ary, -er (Lat. -arius), denotes a person engaged in some trade ; 
statuary, secretary. Disguised in chancellor (cancellarius), 
farrier, vicar, archer, butcher, carpenter, mariner, butler 
(« bottler), officer, engineer (ingeniator), usher (ostiarius), 
brigadier, premier. 

•ate (Lat. -atus, ending of pass. part. ; Fr, -^, -6e), a/fcnt ; advo- 
cate, curate, legate, legatee, trustee, ally, covey. Consulate 
and primate are differently formed. 

-oe (Lat. -cium) ; edifice, benefice, sacrifice. 

-el (Lat. -ela) ; quarrel, cautel, candle, tutelage. 

-el (liat. -alius, -ellus, -illus, -ulus), diminutive \ chancel (can- 
celU), title, chapel, mettle, people, castle, pommel, veal 
(vitulus), libel, seal (sigillum). Disguised: roll (rotula). 
Hybrids : cockerel, dotterel, pickerel. 

-en (Lat. -enus, -ena, -enum), aUen. Disguised in vermin, 
venom, chain (catena). 

-em (Lat. -ema) ; lantern, cavern, cistern, tavern. 

-et, -ot, -ette, -let (diminutive) ; pocket, cygnet, fillet, coquette, 
jiaroquette, fiageolet, coronet, owlet, circlet, cutlet (costa, 
rib), casket, corset, cruet, pullet, ballot, chariot. 

-esi (late Lat. -issa), female agent ; empress, governess, sor- 
ceress. Hybrids : murderess, sempstress. 

-ice, -ite (Lat. -itia, Fr. -ise, -ice, -esse) ; service, merchandise, 
justice, malice, largesse, riches. 

-ice, -iih (Lat. -icem, ace. of words in -a*) ; pumice, radish. Dis- 
guised : judge (judex), race (radix). 

-ide, -nde (Lat. -iculus, -uculus, -ellus, -ulus), diminutive j par- 
ticle, verside, article, fable (fabula), stable, people, table, 
miracle, pinnacle (penna, wing), peril (periculum), tabernacle 
(from tabema), reticule, riddle. Disguised: rule (regifla), 
carbuncle (a little coal, carbo), ferule, damsel (dominicella b 
little lady), parcel (a little part), morcel (a little bite, 
from mordeo), model (modus), muscle (musculus), corpuscle 
(corpusculum), uncle (from avunculus), vessel (from vas). 

-iff (Lat. -ivus), adjectival ; caitiflF, plaintiff, bailiff. 

-ine, -in (I^at. -inus), adjectival ; divine, cousin (consanguincus). 

•in (Lat. -inero, ace, termination); virgin, origin, margin. 
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-ion, -tion, -sion, -son, -som, -cion (Lat. -ionem, aoc. termination), 
denotes primarily the action ; action, potion, lection, position, 
vacation, poison (potio), season (satio), venison (venatio), 
liaison (ligatio), lesson (lectio), ransom (redemptio), benison 
(benedictio), malison (maledictio), foison (abundance, from 
fusio). 

-m, -me ; charm (carmen), crime. Disguised : noun (nomen), re- 
nown, leaven, volume, regime. 

-ment (Lat. -mentum); instrument, vestment, document, impedi- 
ment, moment (a moving force), monument, ornament. 
Modern forms : parliament, enchantment, nourishment, gar- 
ment. Hybrids : acknowledgment, fulfilment, atonement. 

-mony (Lat. -monium) ; ceremony, testimony, matrimony, sancti- 
mony, acrimony. 

-on (Lat. -o) ; falcon, carbon, mansion, pigeon (Lat. pipio). 

-oon (Fr. -on ; Ital. -one), auginentatife ; balloon, dragoon, har- 
poon, saloon, buffoon, poltroon, cartoon. Disguised in trom- 
bone. 

-our, -or (Lat. -orem, ace. ; Fr. -eur), abstract ; labour, savour, 
ardour, clamour, amour. Modern : behaviour, grandeur. 

-or, -our, -er (Lat. -torem, ace. ; Fr. -teur), a^ent ; actor, auditor, 
victor, monitor, saviour, governor, emperor, compiler (com- 
pilator), founder (fundator), juror (jurator), emperor (impe- 
rator), preacher (prsedicator), juggler (joculator), author 
(auctor). 

-ory, -ger, -or, -our, -er (Lat. -orium, -oria), ^?^w?^ ; refectory, re- 
pertory, auditory, dormitory, lavatory, oratory, dormer, manger 
(manducatorium), parlour (parlatorium). 

-t (Lat. -tus, p. part.) ; act, usufruct, fruit, fact, feat, joint, rent 
(reddere, to give back), point, debt, suit, comfit (s=confect), 
conceit (concept), counterfeit. 

-ter (Lat. -ter) ; master (magister, from magis), minister (from 
minus). 

-tery (Lat. -terium), eiiipIo?/7nent, candition ; ministry, mastery. 

-trix (Lat. -tnx)^ fevdnine agent ; executrix, testatrix, improvisa- 
trice. 

-ter, -tre (Lat. -trum) ; cloister, theatre, spectre. 

-tnde (Lat. -tudinem, ace), latitude, longitude, altitude, beati- 
tude, fortitude, custom (consuetudinem). 

-ty (Lat. -tatem, ace), abstract j charity, bounty (bonitas), vanity, 
cruelty, poverty (paupertas), fealty (fidelitas). 

-nr3 (Lat. -ura) denotes action ; juncture (joining), aperture, 
cincture, measure (mensura), picture. Modern : verdure, 
jointure, enclosure, caricature. 
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-y (Lat. -ia) ; family, copy, vlotory, story. 

-y (Lat. -icus); enemy. 

-y (Lat. -ium) ; joy (gaudium), study, augury, remedy, 

-y (Lat. -atus) ; ally, deputy. 

-y (Lat. -ies) ; progeny. 

316. Adjective SufSzes. 

•aoeous (-aceus), material ; farinaceous, argillaceous. 

-aoious (-acem, aco.), jjyropensity \ tenacious, veracious, loqua- 
cious, voracious. 

-al (Lat. -alls), helongwff to ; legal, loyal, regal, royal, equal. 

-an, -ane, -ain (-anus), helonging to ; urban, urbane, human, 
humane, certain. Disguised in dean (decanus), piano, 
courtesan. 

-ant, -ent (-antem, -entem, ace. of pres. part.) ; distant, trenchant, 
current, accident. 

-ar (Lat. -aris), belonging to \ secular, regular, singular. Dis- 
guised: premier. 

-ary, -arian, -arious (Lat. -arius), belonging to \ contrary, neces- 
sary, agrarian, gregarious. 

-atic (Lat. -aticus) ; lunatic, fanatic (from fanum), aquatic. 

-ate (Lat. -atus, pass. part, and adjectival) j determinate, desolate, 

private, 
-hie (Lat. -abilis, -ebilis, 'ihi^)^ denotes tJie possibility of iOTiiethi'n^ 

being dane ; movable, amiable, soluble, feeble. Hybrid : 

eatable, drinkable. 

-ble, -pie (Lat. -plex),/oW ; double, duple, triple, treble. 

-esqne (Lat. -iscus, Fr. -esqne) ; picturesque, burlesque, gro- 
tesque. Disguised : morris (Moresco), a Moorish dance. 

•fio (Lat. -ficus) ; terrific. 

-io (Lat. -icus), belonging to ; civic, classic, barbaric. Disguised 
in indigo (»Indicus). 

-id (Lat. -idus), possessing the quality expressed by the verb ; frigid, 
morbid, acid, tepid. 

-11, -ile (Lat. -ilis), passive ; docile, mobile, fragile, civil. Dis- 
guised : subtle, gentle, frail (fragilis). 

-ine (Lat. -inus), belanging to; divine, crystalline, lacustrine, 
canine. 

-ive (Lat. -ivus), inclined to ; pensive, active, native, captive. 
Disguised : resty (restive), massy (massive). Hybrid : talka- 
tive. 
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-lent (Lat. -lentns), fulness \ opulent, corpulent, fraudulent, 
violent (vis). 

-cry (Lat. -orius) ; illusory, amatory, admonitory. 

-ose, -oni (Lat. -osns), fulness] verboee, grandiose, glorious, 
carious, envious. 

-0118 (Lat. -us) ; assiduous, ingenuous, omnivorous. Hybrids : 
wondrous, timeous, boisterous, righteous (rihtwis). 

-le (Lat. '8\i8), participial I tense, intense. 

-te, -t (Lat. -tus), adjectival ; chaste (castus), fortunate, modesty 
honest. 

-nnd (Lat. -undus) ; moribund, jocund, rotund. Disg^uised : 
round, second. 

•ulons (Lat. -ulus) ; querulous, sedulous. 

-urn (Lat. -urnus) ; auburn (Low Lat. albtimtiSy whitish). 

317. Verb Suffixes. 

-ate (Lat. -atus, pass, part.) ; complicate, supplicate. Hybrid : 

assassinate. 

-esce (Lat. -esco) denotes the beginning of an action ; effervesce, 
coalesce. 

'tj (Lat. -ficere, Fr. -fier. From facio) ; magnify, signify. 

-ish (Fr. -issant, ending of present participle of verbs in -ir) ; 
nourish, finish, cherish, perish. 

-ite, -ete, -t (Lat. -itus, -etus, -tus : pass, part.) ; connect, reflect, 
delete, expedite. 

318. Greek Suffixes. 

-S (ri) ; strophe, catastrophe. 

-y (-«a), quality ; philosophy, monarchy. 

>ad (^-a^os) ; Iliad, Troad, monad. 

-io, -ics (-iic<Js), belonging to ; politic, politics, ethics, logic, music, 
physic, physics ; pertaining to, graphic, authentic, aesthetic. 

-sis, -sy, -se (-tris), action ; crisis, emphasis, genesis, palsy (para- 
lysis), hypocrisy, poesy, ellipse, phase. 

-ma, -em, -me, -m (-/4o), the result of an action ; dogma, drama, 
diorama, system, diadem, theme, scheme. 

-st (-erTijs), agent ; baptist, sophist, botanist, iconoclast. Hy- 
brids : educationist, educationalist, excursionist, protectionist, 
abolitionist, journalist, positivist, socialist, purist, specialist, 
royalist. 

-te, -t (-Tt]j), agent ; poet, comet, planet, apostate. 
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oter, tre (-rpov), the ifutrument or mea>nB by which a» action is 
performed ; metre, centre. 

•im (•o'fus), result ; schism, cataclysm, spasm. 

-ilk (-lo-Kos), diminutive ; asterisk, obelisk. 

-iie (-/Cv)i verbs; criticize, Philippize, baptize, Judaize. Thi 
termination is sometimes spelled -ise, but -ize is preferable in 
words derived directly from the Greek. It should not be 
confounded with the last syllable of circumcise (cedo). Mi- 
nimize is a hybrid formation. Gorgonize (Tennyson). 



319. OLD EiraLISH WOBDS HATDTG HODEKHT 
BEPBESENTATIYES OB DEBIVATIYES. 

IThe nuyre prolific roots a/re marked with an asterisk,} 



*Act oak: aoom, Aoton^ Aueh* 
land, Auekmorth, Axholme 
(oak-island), Ooidey, Oah- 
ham, Uckfield 

acan, to ache 

Acsian, to ask 

6cumba, oakum; that which is 
combed out 

adesa, Auadze 

fidl, disease ; addled 
*iecer, a field, acre; Qod^s acre, 

West-Acre 
*asf en, even ; eventide 
♦Afre, always; ever, every 

aefter, according to, <3^^. * Re- 
ward us not after our sins.* — 
P,Book 

SBgg, plu. cegru, egy. The plural 
in Middle English was eyren. 
Cazton writes, * What sholde a 
man in theyse days now write 
— egges or eyren ? * Byry is 
not, as is sometimes stated, 
a corruption of eygery, but 
from Fr. aire, a nest of 
hawks 

^hwaether, either 

^1, awl 

isl, an eel; eeUpout 
*seiic, each; every (■ ever-each) 

felmysse, alms (G. eleemosyne). 

lemtig, empty 

aemyrie, embers 



&nig, any 
♦^, ere; erst, early. *Gome it 

ear\ come it kite, in May 

comes the cow-quake.* — Old 

Proverb 
fcrend, errand 
sorian, to plough; to ear, — Deut. 

xzi. 4 
*8esc (still pronounced esh in 

Lincolnshire), ash ; Ascot, 

Ashdon, Ashcombe, Esoonibe, 

Eskgill, Ashby, Ashhotirne, 

AshweU 
scsce, ashes 
asspen, aspen 

sestspoman, to kick; spurn 
*8Bthele, noble ; setheUng, prince ; 

Edgar AtheUng, Ethelbert 
setwltan, to twit 
dgan, past ahte, to possess; 

own, ought 
*&ht, aught, naught 
fin, one ; only, alone . 
ancleow, arMe 
andlang, along 
andswerian, to an*wer» Lit. to 

swear in opposition to. From 

a9i<f-» against, and swerian, 

to swear 
angel, hook; angle 
appel, apple 

firewe, arrow; the river Am>w 
arm, arm; armlet 
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assa, a$i. Cp. Ger. Esel, Lat. 
asinus 

&t8L, oat 

&th, oath 

M, both 
*bacan, to bake; batch, baker, 

Baxter (a female baker) 
*ba9C, back; baekbiter, baohma/rdt, 

aback, to back, saddle-back 
*boelg, baff; belly, bulge, bellows 

baer, bier, from b6ran 
♦baer, bare; barefoot, barefaced, 
barely 

bssst, imier bark; boM 

bseth, bath; Bath. Cp. Baden 
*b41d, bold; Baldwin (bold in 
battle; «?i»= contest), Ethel- 
bald 

b&n, bone 

*bana, bane, slayer; ratsbane, 
baneful, henbane, fleabane 

banc, bench 

b4r, boar 
^biit, boat; boatswain 

beacen, bea^con; beckon 

beaef tan, behind ; abaft 

bealu, bale; baleful 
*befi.m; 1. a tree; 2. anything in 
a straight line; beam,, horn' 
beam, bog-beam,, sun-beam, 
Bampton (Beam d(m = tree- 
hill), Beamfleet, Bamfieet, 
Banfleet. Comp. Ger. Baum, 
Dutch boom 

bean, a bean 

beam, a child; bairn, from 

beran, to bear 
♦bedtan, past beot, to beat; 
batter, beetle, a wooden ham- 
mer (O.E. bytl) 

becuman, to happen; become 

bed, bed; bedridden (O.E. bed- 
rida. From rida, a rider). 
The word was originally used 
in a sarcastic sense 

b6d, a prayer; bedesman, bead 
(from di<*ti<m, to pray). Beads 
were little balls on a string, 
used for helping the memory 
In saying a number of prayers. 



'To bid one's beads' was to 
say one's prayers 

beginnan, to begin 

begytan, to beget 

behofian, to require; behove 

belle, bell; bellan, to bellow. 
N.B. : Belfry is not from this 
source, but from N.F. beflEroi, 
a watch-tower 

b6n, prayer. • What is good for 
a bootless bene ? * — WordS' 
worth 

bendan, to bcTid. From band 

beo, a bee 

be6dan, to command, bid; 
beadle (O.E. bydel) 

beof er, beaver 

be6n, to be ; became, albeit 
*beorgan, to save, shelter; bur- 
row (Prov., shelter from the 
wind, as in * the burrow side 
of the hedge'), bu^, bwrg- 
lar (a townrobber) ; bwrghj 
borough, ho/rbour (O.E. here =* 
army), harbinger, one sent on 
before to secure shelter; bar- 
row, to obtain money on se- 
curity 

beorma, barm 

bera, a bea/r 

♦b6ran, to bear\ bwrden, bier, bairn, 
birth, berth, brood, burden, 
bird (the young of any ani- 
mal) 

here* barley; ba/m (from bere, 
barley, and em, a place. Cp. 
bcBcces-em, a baking place), 
baHon (a court-yard) 

bereafian, to rob ; berea/ee. Comp. 
r^w^s (robber), rive, rob 

berstan, past bserst, to burst; 
outbmst 

besma, a besom 

besprecan, to bespeak 
♦b6tan, to make good; better » 
lest, boot (verb), bootless 

betweonan, between.^ Cp. two, 
tfvin 

betweox, betwixt 

biddan, to pray. See B6d 
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*bigan, or beogan, to bend ; bow, 
rainbow, elbow (the bending 
of the axm. Cp. ell, the length 
of the fore-arm, Lat. tUna, 
the fore-arm), bougJi, bougkts 
(the coils of a rope), bovt 
(* In notes with many a wind- 
ing bout.' — L*AUegro), bight 
as in the Bight of Benin, 
htxom (O.E.bocsums flexible, 
tractable, obedient) 

bill, falchion ; bill-hoo):., brown- 
bilU (Lear) 

bin, manger ; bin 
*bindan,. past band, to biTid*, 
bundle, band, bond, bondage, 
hojp'bine, wood-bine, bandog 

birce, biroh 

bisgian, to busy; business 
♦bltan, to bite; bit, beetle (O.E. 
bitel. Dim., the little biter), 
bait, bitter 

blue, pale ; bleach, bleak 

blsBC, black 

blsad, blade. From blow, to bloom 

blaoddre, bladder 

bUwan, past ble6w, to blow; 
blast, blazel 

biendan, to mix; blend 

bleo, colour; blue 

bletsian, to bless; blithe, bliss 

blind, blind ; blend 

bl6d, blood; bleed 
'*'bl6wian, to blossom; blow (of 
flowers), blood, blade, blossom, 
bloom 

b6c, book ; boc-laxid (land held 
by a charter or writing) 

bodian, to announce ; forebode 

bodig, the chest; bifdy, bod' 
dice 

b61d, bold ; bawd, bawdy 

bolla, a bowl 

bolster, bolster. From bolla 

bonda, a householder; hus- 
band 

bord, board, table, 'bed and 
board,' * The Lord's Board * 

borgian, to borrow. See Beorgan 

b6sm, bosom 



b6t, remedy ; boct-lo&s, to boot, vb. 
'*'br&d, broad ; Bradfield, breadth, 

Bredon (denu, valley) 
brsagen, brain 
brses, brass; brazen, braaier 
brssth, breath; breathe, breath' 

less 
braew, brow ; eje-brow 
*brand (from byrnan, to bu/rn); 

brand, ^Q-brand, brand-new 
br6o, plu. of br6c, breeches; 

brogues 
*brecan, past brsBC, to break; 

breakers, brake, bracken, 

breach, brick, break-taat, 

break-waXei 
bremel, bramble 
bre6st, breast. Cog. brisket 
♦bre6wan, to brew ; brewis, broth, 
• brose, hailej-bree 
br6r, briar 
bricg, bridge 
*brid, the young of any animal ; 

bird. From bSran 
bridan, to braid 
bridel, bridle. From bredan, to 

braid 
bringan, past brohte, to bring 
br6c, brook ; brooklet 
br6c, a badger; Brocden, BrosB' 

bowrne (« badgers' stream), 

Brocihot^ 
br6m, broom; Brompton, Brom^ 

ley (Broom-meadow). Cog. 

bramble 
br6ther, brother, Gebrothru, 

brethren, brotherhood 
bryd, a bride; bride-gtooxa 

(jgvma, a man), bridal 

( » bride-ale, a marriage feast) 
*biian, to cultivate; boor, boorish, 

neif^bowr, boieer, Cp. Du. 

boer 
buo, pitcher; buoket 
bdr, chamber; bower 
*bttrh, bu/rgh (see Beorgan); 

'^diixbwrgh, Borstsl (jstal a 

seat), Canterfrt^y, burgher, 

borough. Cog. burgess 
hylig, bellows ; bag, belly, bilge 
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brjgan, to hurif, burial (O.E. 
Hrgelt, a sepulchre) 

byman, to bum (past bam) ; 
Mmstone, brown (bnmt 
colour), brimtt brand, brandy 
(Ger. brannt-wein, distilled 
■wine), brindle. Cog. Bruin 

byrst, bristle (dim.) 

caeg, A«y 

cserse, cress. 'Not worth a 
rurse * = not worth a asrse. Cp. 
'Wisdom and witte now is 
nought worth a carseJ (Piers 
Plowman.) 8ee Skeat 
*c&ld, ceald, cold; chill, cool, 
dildwell, Colebrook, Col- 
ham 

calu, bald; callow. Lat. calms 

camb, comb. See Cemban 

c&rian, to care; careful, chary 

catt, cat, catkin, Mtten, kitUng, 
Werpillar (^^Yi&irj, pHosus), 
catervfdkvl 

ce^U»^ cTieeh 

ceafu, chaff 

cealf, calf, calve, Calverlej, 

Xelvedon (Calf s-hill) 
*ce&pian, to buy, ce^p, bargain ; 
cheap,oJiapma.n(^ » merchant), 
chaffer, ChepBtow, Chcajfside, 
hoYse'Cojfer, chop. Cp. Ger. 
haufen, to sell, ^XidKaufmann, 
merchant. Also ^b/^^T^hagen 

ceaster, city (L. castra), Glou- 
cester 

cemban, to comb; kempster, un- 
kempt 

o6ne, keen. Cog. ken, can 
'*'cennan, to bring forth, kindle, 
kin, kind, kindred, kindly 

ceol, small ship; keel, Chelaesk, 
keelson. Cog. Du. ^^i^-haul 

ceorfan, to carve 

ceorl, a churl, Charles* wain 
(a the churl's wagon). Cp. 
O.N. carl, a man. Sc. carley 
ca/rlin 

ce6san, to clioose 
'~^an, to chew 
, to keep 



cese, cheese ; from L. caseus 
cetel, kdUe ; kettle-doram 
cicen, pi. cicenu, chicken; 

chick-weed. 
cidan, to chide 
cild, plu. dldre and cildrs, 

child, Childermas (Ixmocent'a 

Day), childhood, chUding 
cin, chin 

dree, church. Dan. kirke 
cirps, crisp. Cp. Lat. crispus 
cladg, clay. Cog. clog 
cl^ne, clean; cleanse 
clam, anything that is clammy 

or holds fast, clam; clamp, 

clump, clams 
cl&th, cloth; clothe, clothier 
clawu, clafo 

cle6fan, to cleave ; cleaver 
cleoplan, to call; yclept, to 

clepe (Macbeth) 
clucgge, bell : clock 
'*'chifan, to cleave, cllfan, to 

clea/ce to ; cliff, cleft, cloven 
clyppan, to embrace ; cUp 
cndpa, boy ; knave, knavery 
cn&wan, to know ; knewledge 
cnedan, to knead 
cne6w, hnee ; k.noc}sTkneed,knfel. 

Cp. Lat. genu 
cniht, youth ; knight 
cnoll, knoll 
cnucl, knuckle 
cnyll, hnell 

cnyttan, to knit ; knot 
c6c, cock ; chicken (cicen), chick- 
weed, chicken-pox, chicken" 

hearted. Not chick-pea 
cod, bag; pease-^^ 
cofa, core 
comb, valley ; Boscomb, Chil- 

comb, Compton, Comb-Bsisaet, 

W. cnmf pron. coom 
com, seed; com, -pepper-corn, 

kernel. Not acorn 
coss, kiss. Ger. Kuss 
crabbe, crab 
craeft, art, craft ; crafty, handi- 

craft (note the -i. The O.E. 

form is hand-gecKcft) 
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oroat, eart ; carter, cartage 

oraflan, to crave ; craven 

or&Di crane ; Oranhoine 

crano, weak; cranky 

or&wan, to crew ; crow, croW'hBX 
(* having a strong beak like a 
crow • — 8keat) 

cre6pan, to creep 
*cric, crutch; crook, crooked, 
crotchet, crocket (op. Fr. 
crochet), cricket (cricket bats 
were formerly crooked) 

06, cow ; pi. cjr. So. kye 

"cue, cwio, alive, quick ; quicken, 

quiok'BoU to cut to the quick, 

co^uch or quitch grass, quick" 

lime, quick'BBXid, quiok-Bilyex 

cnman, to com^s ; cotn^lp 
*cunnan, to know, to be able; 
can, con, cunning, canny, ken, 
un4iouth, aXe'Conner (inspect- 
or of ales) 

cwtom, a mill; quern 

owellan, to kill; quell 

cw6n, queen, quean 

cwenoan, to quench 

cwethan, past cwseth, to eay; 
quoth, bequeath 

cyning, king; JCingston, KinC' 
ton, Kingshxay, Cp. Ger, 
K5nig 

cyrran, to turn; Jar, on ihQjar, 
i.e. turn, oA^rwoman, one who 
does an occasional turn of 
work 

c^te,eot; cottage, 3heep'Cot,G}ti' 
wold 

dfog, day; dawn, daiey 

'*'d^lan, to divide; deal (verb), 
dole, deal (flr-wood), dale, dell 

deaf, de^; deafen 

de&g, dye 

dearran, past d*iTtte, to dwre\ 
80. dmr 

de&th, death, Icel. de}^a, to die 

deaw, dew ; <20W-lap 

dolfan, to dig ; delve 

*d6man, to judge; deem, doom, 
dempnter, Jhomttday 

*denu, a vall^^y; den, names of 



places ending in -den, as 
Tenter<f0f», Taunton Ikan, 
Oo\iden, Rottlng-^JMPn 

deofan, to dive; <{i-dappera 
<^{t?(^>dapper 

de6p, deep; depth, Bepttord 
♦de6r, beast ; deer (originally ge- 
neric. Thus Shakspere makes 
Mad Tom say in King Lean 
* For rats and mice and such 
small deer Have been Tom's 
food for seven long year'), 
i>t«rham, Derby, Oomp. Ger. 
Thier, a beatt 

de6r, dear; dearth, curling, 
endear 

deoro, dark ; darken 

die, dyke; ditch 

dihtan, to dispone; dight 

d6htor, daughter* Comp. Gk. 
thugatSr 

dol, foolish; dull, d<flt 

d6n, past dyde, to do ; deed 

drdbdan, to dread 
*dragan, to draq; draw, draught, 
dray, draggle, dredge 

drencan, to dreneh 

dre6gan, to drudge 

dre6r, gore ; dreary 
♦drlfftn, to drive ; drift, drove 
♦drlg, dry; drought (SctfroufA), 
drug { m dried plant ?) 

drincan, to drink; drunk, 

drunkard 
*dripan, to drop; drip, dribble, 
driblet, drivel, droop 

dugan, to be good for (valere) ; 
to do as in How do you do ? 
He will do well 

dumb, dumb ; dummy' 

*d(^n, mountain; down, adown 
( » of aune, from the hill. Cp. 
Fr. h montm to the hill, it val 
■ to the valley), Ihwne, 
Bnovfdon, llunting-don ; 

Downheja 

duru, door, Cp. Gk. thura 

dust, dtist ; du*ty 

d j'nan, to dine ; dinner 

dynt, stroke; dint 
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dyppaD, to dip 
dysig, foolish; dizzy 
dwlnan, to pine; divindle 
edo, also; eke, mcA-name (an 
eke-'nAm&) 
♦edge, eye ; Eghert ( « bright 
eye), tfye-bright (euphrasy), 
«ye-brow, daisy. Cog. -ow in 
window (O.N. vinddn/^a, 
wind-eye, an opening to ad- 
mit air). Cp. Qer. Auge, Lat. 

eabta, eight, Get. acht, Goth. 
ahtaUy Lat. octo 

esil6.,old; aldermBJifAldhoTOVLgh, 
^Zton, Altoidt JLi^bnrn, Au- 
thorpe, elder 

eall, all ; already, withaZ 
♦ealu, ale; bridal (a bride ale), 
Whitsun-a2<^. 0.N, 61 

edre, ea^r; «ar-wig (an insect 
supposed to lodge itself in 
the ear. Wiega or wigga^ 
an insect), ear-nng* In O.E. 
the little finger was called by 
the disagreeable name of e&r- 
scrypel « ear-scraper 

earm, arm 

earn, eagle; Ameshy, Eamley 

earnian, to reap; earn, earn' 
ings 

east, eatt ; Essex, /Sterling 
( a Easterling), Ikitter (from 
the goddess, Eostre, whose 
name is from the same source 
as Uatt) 

ebbe, ebb; JSbbufleet, ebb, adj.* 
low. * Cross the stream where 
it is ebbett.* — Lancashire Pro- 
verb. Same root as even 

ece, ache 

ecg, edge ; EdgehiM, Strathdon- 
edge, Swirrell^^^; to egg 
*efer, a wild boar; Everton, 
Everleigti, Ever^ot, Evers- 
holt, ^f ^rshaw 

ef ese, eaves of a house, a brim, 
brink,edge of a hill ; ^^«ham, 
Habergham-.£^««, eaveS" 
dropper 



*eft, again; after, afterward*, 
eftsoons, abaft 

6ge, awe ; a^rful 

elles, else^ El- in composition 

B other. Cp. Lat. alivs 

♦embe, about. Ember. See ryne, 

course. Ember «» going round. 

Tmb-ren-nmoe » Ember-week 

«orl, earl ; ea/rldiom. 

eorthe, earth; earthen, eoHh- 
quake 

erian, to plough; ear, Cp. L. 
aro 

etan, to eat. Cp. Ger. essen, 
Lat. edere. Also fret ^tor-eat 

faeger, fair ; fairly, faimeas 

faegnian, to rejoice; fain. Cog. 

fawn, vb. 
♦^est, fast; steadfast, soot}\f ast, 
sha.mefast (corrupted into 
shsjne-faeed), fatten, fastness, 
fast, sh., fast-day. Qog. fast 
(Icel.) in ^fast asleep * 

fast, vessel; fat, vat 

faether, father. Sanscr. pitri, 
Lat. pater, Ger. Voter 

faethm, fathom ; the space be- 
tween the two arms extended 

fsstt,fat 

♦faran, to go, fao'C, vre\fare, 
thorough/aw, Yray faring, sea- 
f a/ring, ferry, fern (* Proba- 
bly named £rom the reputed 
use of the seed in magical 
incantations, being supposed 
to confer the power of going 
invisible.* — Wedgwood^ 

feallan, to fall; fell (nto cause 

to fall) 
^ieoXxiL, yellow ; faHow-deer, field- 
fare (O.E. feala-for) 

fearh, a little pig; farrow 

f eaz, hair ; Fairfax 

feccan, to fetch. Cog. with^Jw^ 
♦f6dan, to f eed;food,f odder, fogter 
(i.e. fo<)dster),/<wfl^^ («fod- 
derage), foray orforray 

fel, skin; fell, fell-monger 

f eld, a feld. Probably cog. with 
fell, a hill, a down 
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ten, /en 
•fongan, to catch ; favff, fitigor^ 

Vi&^'favgled (snatching at 

now thingn) 
feoh, cattle; fee, Comp, tlio 

oonnoction of Lat. jfvcunia 

with pocus, cattlo 
feohtan, to fight 
f e61, a rasp ; Jild 
f o6nd, enemy ; Jiend 
ieormt farm 
fe6wer, four] farthingt Jirkin, 

So. Jirlot (fourth part of a 

boll of moa.l),foHrteont forty 
forran, ^far 
ferso, fresh; freshen^ freshet, 

freshman. Cog. frisky, fresco, 

Comp. O.K. oerse^ cress 
fethGT, feather 
tit, Jive (an n has dropped out 

of flf); ffty, Cp.Ger. fiinf 

Gk. pente, Lat. guinqne, W. 

mimp 
•fillan, io fill] full, fulfil 
*findan, to find; foundling 
finol, fennel. L. feniculum 
flBC,/M. Fishgusad (fish-enolo- 

sure). Goth, fisks, Gr. ich' 

thys, Lat. piseis, W. pysg 
fi^eo, jflesh; fiesher 
tiaxe, flask, (LovrlAt. fiasoa) 
fieax,flatB 
•fle6gan, tx> flee; flight, fly, flea, 

flea-yioxt, judged (-r^y to 

fly) fiit,flittermo\xBQ 
^OQ,flook, Probably cog. with 

folk 
' ^tr, floor 
♦fl6tan, to float; fleet, float, Ice- 

floe, qfloat, ^OTtl\/le('t, South- 

fleet. Cog. ^i^sam. Lat. 

yiuiftvs 
flowan, to flow ; Jhod 
^i^8, fleece 

to\A,foali filly. W. fllawg 
tolOtfolki M^olk, folk'lore 
folgian, to follow 
f ord6n, to ruin, destroy ; foredo 

(Lear) 
fore, before ; further 



forle^san, to lose, perf. part 
f orloren, forlorn 

forma, first; former 

forsacan, to forsahe 

forswajran, to iK'T]\xTe; forswear, 

for»worn 
^tOUfoot, ])\,fi't ; fetter, fetlock. 
Cog. Uk. pous, podos, Lat. 
pes, pedis 

fox, fow; fcm. n>rw, /<;a?-glovo 

frfun, from, fro ; f toward 

f ro6, free ; frvedmn 

tr^tndi, friend 

fro6san, to freeze, porf. part 
fr&ren \ fntre, frost 

fretan, to cat. From forget an, 
intcns. ; fret, canker-/»vf , 
^pook'fretten. Cp. Ger. fressen 

f rose, frog 

txxgX, fowl', fowler, Gei*. Vogel 

f61, fmil', fulso7He, filthy, defile, 
foulmxsxt (a pole-cat, from 
the foul smell of the animal) 

full,/M/Z 

furh, furrow*, /wrlong, the 
length of Vk furrow 

ftis, ready ; fuss, fussy 

i^,fire, QiGt.feuer\ Qk,pyr 

tyrat, first. Superlative of fore, 
Comp. Lat. primus, first, with 
pTiP, before 

fjf»t, fi'st; fi'stock 

ghd, goad ; gadfly 

gadorian, to gather ; together 
*gaers, grass ; grass - hopper 
Gearslvy, Orasmere, Oarston^ 
Oarstang (grass-pool), OarS' 
by, Orasg&xth (grass-enclo- 
sure), ^'argrave (grass-grove), 
grazier 

gafol, tribute ; garel-kind 

gdl, merry; galan, to sing; 

niglitin^rt//». Cog. yell 
*gamonian, to game ; gamlle, 

gamester 
•gangan, to go ; gang-way, gait, 
gate, ago, gang 

gar, spear ; gore, a triangular 
piece let into a garment, gar* 
lick (leao"leek), ^ar-fish 
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*g&8t, breath; gkotttOgJuuttghatt' 

If 

gikt, goat ; OattoTdf Oatoomhe 

(sgoat valley), Oatacte (» 

goat's field), Oatton (» goat's 

town) 
geac, a cuckoo, a simpleton; 

gawky 
g&ilgA, gaJlaws 
ge&p, wide ; gape, gap 
gear, year 

geara, formerly ; of yore 
geard (from gyrdan, to enclose), 

yard ; garden, yineyard, hop- 

yard, Cp. ^or^ As enclosure 
gearo, ready ; yarely (Tempest) 
ge&t,^iE^0 
*gehap, fit ; hap, happy, misAo^, 

happen, Ao^-hazard 
genon, enough 
geoc,yoke 
geogoth, youth 
geolo, yellow 
geong, young ; youth 
ge6taii, to pour; gutter, ingot, 

a mass of metal poured into 

a mould, nugget* Gp. Fr. 

lingot «* ringot 
ger6fa, reeve ; land-^v^r^, sheriff 

(8clr-ger6fa) 
gese, yes 
get, yet 
gewiss, certainly; i-nns, often 

wrongly printed I wis 
gicel, a small piece of ice; 

ieiele (isgicel) 
gifan, to give ; gift, gew^ga/w 
giman, to yeoirn 
gitan, to get 

glaed, glad ; gladsome, gladden 
glads, glass ; glaze, glazier 
glisnian, to^Ztff^n. Cog. glitter, 

glint 
gliw, glee 
gnset, gnat 

gnagan, to gnaw ; nag 
♦God, God, gossip ( = related in 

God), gotRie&d, good-bye 
*g6d, good ; good/mfe, goody, goS" 
ipel 



gold, gold ; gild^ giU^ mBTi-gold 
g6m&,gum 

g6s, goose; gosling, ffosh&wk, 
Gosport, Gostoid, An n has 
been dropped out of goose. 

Cp. Ger. gans, Lokt. anser, Gr. 

chin, Eng. gander and gan- 

net (O.E. ganota) 
gneg, gray, grey; grayUng, Cp. 
Vi.gris 
♦grafan, to dig; grave (vb. and 

subst.), engrave, groove, grub 
*gr6pian,to handle; grab, grapple, 

grapnel, grope. See Gripan 
grSdig, greedy 
*gt€n, green 
gre6t, sand, gravel ; grit, grits, 

groats, grout 
gr6tan, to greet 
grim, horrible ; grim 
grindan, to grind; grindt^^me, 

grist (com brought to a mill 

to be ground) 
gripan, to grip, part, grdp; 

gripes, haiid-grip 
gr6wan, p. greow, to gran: ; 

growth, green 
gnmd, ground ; grunsel ( -» 

groundsill), groundsel (the 

ground-swallower. Fit)in 

swelgan, to swallow) 
grfit, meal ; groats, grouts. See 

Gre6t 
guma, man ; bridegroom 

gyldan, to yield, pay; guilt 
(originally 2k payment, recom- 
pense) 

gylian, to yeU 

gyrd, ya/rd. First applied to a 
rod or switch ; then, perhaps, 
to fences made of interlaced 
rods ; then to an enclosure 
♦gyrdan, to enclose; girdle, gird, 
girth 

gyrstan-daeg, yesterday 

gyst, guest 

gyt,yet 

♦habban, to have ; behave, haft 
(what a thing is held by) 
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h&d, 1, person ; 2, state ; man- 

hood, wiiehood, &c, 
*hjBlan, to heal, hil, hale ; health, 
hail, whole, wholesome, was- 
sail (awilbs h&l, be whole) 

hflelfter, halter, fiom healdan, 
to hold 

haepse, hasp 

h^, hair 

hterfsest, harvest 

hserincg, herring. Qer. hdring, 
Fr. hareffff. Said to be from 
O.E. here, an army 

h^st, hot ; hasti/, hasten 

h^te, heat] hot, Qer. heiss, 
hot 

hffith, heath; hsethen, heathen, 
a dweller on a heath. Cp. 
pagan. Lat. paganvs, one who 
lived in a village (pagus) 

hafoc, hatvk, havoc 
*haga, haw, hedge ; Hagley, Hay- 
don. Hay, Hayes, haw-haw, a 
sunk fence ; ^aio-thorn 

hagol, hail 

*h41ig, holy (Ger. heilig), halibut 
( = holy fish. For -hut, cp. 
turbot), holhj'hoc^, hallow, 
k\\-HaU4ms (»A11 Saints), 
halidom 
*hals, neck ; havberk (O.E. heals- 
beorg, from heorgan, to pro- 
tect), hauhergeon 
*\i&m,home\ hamlet, Buckingham 

bamor, hammer 

b&n, hone 

*hand, ha/nd ; handiwork (hand- 
geweorc), handy, haw^c&p (a 
name probably given to the 
drawing of lots from a cap), 
handsome (meant originally 
handy), handle, ^n^sel (ear- 
nest paid into the hand) 
*hang, to hang; hinge, Stone- 
henge, hank, hanker 

h&c, hoar; hoary, hore-tiGMndi 
(O.E. hara-hunig) 

hara, h4Mre ; ^ar^bell, harrier 

h6s, hoarse 

h4t, hot ; heat 



h^tan, to command ; hehest 

h^tan, to call, past hdtte, higlit 

h^tian, to hate ; hatred 
*he&fod, head. Cp. Ger. hau2)t, 
Lat. caput 

he&h, high ; height 
'^'healdan, to hold ; holding, behold-, 
beholden, hilt (cp. haft from 
have), upholsterer 

he&U, side; half, behalf {s^hy 
side) 

heall, hall 

healm, haulm, Cp. Lat. cuhnus, 
stalk 

heap, heap 
*heard, hard ; harden 

hearm, harm 

hearpe, harp 

he&wan, to hew ; hoe 
'*'hebban, to heave ; heaven, heave- 
offering, head (O.E. heafod), 
heavy. Ger. heben 

hefig, heavy 

hege, hedge. See Haga 

U\, heel 

hell, hell ; h61an, to cover 

helm, helmet 

help, help; gehelpan, to help; 
past geheolp, holp, help-msLte 
('A coinage due to a mis- 
taken notion of the phrase 
" an help meet for him.*' ' Gen. 
ii. 18. Skeat) 

hende, near ; handy 

heofon, heaven (that which is 
heaved) 

heolster, a den, hiding-place; 
holster 

heonon, hence 

heord, herd; Bhepherd, neat- 
herd, hoard 

heort, hart ; Hartle^ol, Hert- 

ford, hartshorn 
♦heorte, heart. Ger. herz, Gk« 
kardia, Lat. cor 

heorth, hewrth 

♦here, army ; Hereford, harbour, 
heriot (originally a tribute of 
war-apparatus), herring (the 
shoal-fish); hergian, to harry. 
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Iiarrow, Cp. * the Harrowing 

of Hell ' 
Wg» ^y — cut-grass. Cog. hew, 
blna, a servant ; hind 
hind, a hind (female deer) 
hiw, htie 
♦hl&f, haft Lammas (Aug. 1. 

It was customary to offer the 

first fruits of harvest on this 

day), lard (hlAford), lady 

(hl&fdige) 
blddan, to lade ; ladle 
hlanc, lank 
hleahtor, laughter 
hle&pan, to leap ; lap-ynng 
hlehhan, to laxigh 
hle6tan, to cast lots ; ^lot, lot- 

tery 
hlidan, to cover; lid 
hlinian, to leam,. Cp. Gk. 

Hineinf to make to lean 
bldd, noisy ; loud 
hlystan, listen 
hnecca, the neck 
hnesc, tender ; nesh 
hnoU, crown of the head ; knoll 
hnut, nut ; walnut ( » a foreign 

nut) 
h6f , hoof 
h6f , house ; hovel 
boh, heel ; houghs hock 
holen, hoUy ; holm-oak 
h61ian, to hollow ; hole 
holm, a river-island ; Flat Holm 
holt, a wood. Ger. Holz. Cog. 

hoUt holster 
bom, horn ; hom-heaxsi, hornet, 

Lat. comu 
hors, horse ; walrM«( = hors-hwsel 

or whale-horse) 
hraca, throat ; hrsecan, to retch 
♦hradian, to hasten ; ready, rathe, 

rather 
hr^can, to reach 
hrsedels, a riddle 
hraegel, clothing; rag, night- 

rail 
hraen, rein-deer 

hreac, reek, reeky, Cp. Ger. rail- 
chen, to smoke 



hrefn, raven 

hre6d, reed 
♦hreoh, rough ; rugged, raw 

hre6san, to rush 

hre6wan, to rue 
♦hricg, back, ridge; lionghrigg 
Fells, Ask Rigg 

hriddel, a sieve ; riddle 

brif, bowels ; midri^ 

brim, hoar-frost ; rime 

hrinde, rind 

bring, ri/ng ; ringlet 

br6f, roof) JRocbester (Hrove 
ceaster) 

h(i, horn 

bund, hownd, hunt. Ger. hund, 
Gk. kyon, Lat. canis 

bund, hundred 
♦hunig, honey ; A^m^ysuckle, bore- 

hound (bara-bimig) 
*b6s, house; hushaxiS., housevdte 
(hussy), hitsting 

htisel, housel. Cp. * unbouseled ' 
(^Hamlet), Goth, hunsl, sacri- 
fice 
♦bwd, who; where, what, why, 
whence, whitlter 

bwael, whale, walrus 

bwaet, sharp ; to whet, whittle, a 
knife 

hwaete ; wheat, TFA^a^bampstead 

bwearf , a place of exchange ; 
wharf 

bwe61, wheel 

bwllon, whilom 

bwistle, whistle 

♦hwlt, white, Whitswnday (erro- 
neously derived by some wri- 
ters from Ger. Pfingsten« 
Pentecost. The earliest in- 
stance of the use of the word 
is found in the A.S. Chronicle 
under the year A.D. 1067. 
Here it is spelled Hwitan 
Sunnan dseg), J^itchurch, 
whittle (a large blanket ; cp. 
blanket, from blanc) 

b^e, hide 

^Jgf hay 

hyldan, to incline ; heel (a ship) 
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hyngn^n (impersonal), to Atm- 

ffer; hungry 
hir, hird ; hireUng 
hyran, to obey ; hear^ hearken. 



hjrth, shore ; BotherAt^ 

ic, I 

igland, island, from i^» island. 
The s has no proper place in 
this word. It has been in- 
serted through following the 
analogy of isle, in which it is 
correctly used (Lat. insula) 

*-ing, descendant of. Names of 
persons in 'ing, e.g. Hartt«^. 
Names ending in "ingham 
( ■« inga him, the home of the 
sons of), e.g. Buckingham. 
Billift^ham, Bo88iii^ton,Wals- 
t97^ham, Brentiff^ley, Brant- 
in^ham, Aldington, Banning- 
ton, Bletchift^ley 
*iren, iron. Older form isen 

iugian, to yoke. Op. Lat. jungo 

iiU or geol, the merry feast, 
Christmas ; yule, yule-log 

kyrtel, Uirtle 

la, lo 

l^ce, leech (doctor) ; leeoh-crait ; 
Idenian, to cure. The leech 
(Lat. lUrudo) is so called, 
because of its use in healing 
*lasdan, to lead; load-stax (the 
north star), 2aa<^-stone 

Isedder, ladder 

liefan, to leave 

Isen, lean 

lienan, to lend ; loan 

lieran, to teach ; lore 

lass, lest. The t in lest is from 
the union of the with Ises. 
The O.E. phrase tb^ lots tlie 
aifor this less that. Cp. 
never the less 

laesu, pasture ; Uesow ; ^aA, mea- 
dow ; lea, Btomley, Kadleigh 

IsBsung, lying; leasing (Psalms) 
*lset, late; latter, last, belated, 
lottor-math (a second crop of 
hay) 



IsQtan, to let 

lagu, law (what is laid oi fixed) 
lah, low 
lAm, loam 
l&m, laine 
lamb, Umb 
land, Umd 
*Iang, long ; along, length, Lang- 

don 
law^rc, laverock (Sc), lark 
leac, leek; gaxlic, honse-leek, 

cheilook, haxloek, hem.4oek 
leaf, lei^ 
leas, faJse; leasing (Psalms). 

Cp. loose 
leas, loose, suffix -less 
*lecgan, to lay ; lair, layer, law, 

belay, outlay, lawyer 
lendenu, loins 
lengoten, spring ; Lent 
leod, people; l&wed, ignorant, 

lewd 
*le6f, dear; lief, alderliefest 

(a dearest of all) Shakspere. 

lema.n («dearman) was orig. 

of the com. gen. Ger. lieb 
leofian, to live; life, livelong, 

livelihood, a corruption of O.E. 

liflode, from Idd, a leading, 

way, means of maintaining 

life (no connexion with 

-hood) 
le6gan, to lie (deceive) ; Uar 
leoht, light ; lighten, lightning 
leoht, easy ; light, lighten 
leomian, to learn 
le6san (perf. part, loren), to 

lose ; ioilom 
lie, corpse ; Uch-gAte, Lichfield 
licgan, to He. See Lecgan 
*llf, life ; live, Zit^^lihood (O.E. 

liflade, from Idd, a leading, 

way) 
lifer, lirer 
lim, limb 

lim, glue ; lime, birdlime 
lind, the linden or lime-tree ; 

Ziiu^urst, Lindfield 
lippe, lip, Cp. Lat. labium 
lit, little 
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lithe, lithe ; Utheaome, Ui9om 

loca, a loek\ looker, 2M?^jaw, 
loolnQt 

looc, lock (of hair) 

Iddan, to look 

loma, household utensils ; loom, 
(?) Ivmber. For the insertion 
of the (,cp. ilwmbertiom. O.E. 
slumerian ; nvmher from Lat. 
numerus; hvmble from Lat. 
hmnilis. Archbishop Trench 
derives luniber from Lomba/rd. 
He says, *As the Lombards 
were the bankers, so also they 
were the pawnbrokers of the 
middle ages. . . . The "lum- 
ber " room was originally the 
Lombard room, or room 
where the Lombard banker 
and broker stowed away his 
pledges/ — Select Glossary. 

lopystre, lobster. Probably a 
corruption of Lat. locngta, 
which meant : 1. a shell-fish ; 
2. a locust 

losian, to lose ; lots. See Le6san 

lufian, to love ; beloved, Cp. lief 

16s, louse ; pi. lys ; wood-^i^^ 

lyfan, beWive. Ger. glauben 

lyft, air ; loft, lift, aloft 

lysan, to loose ; loosen 

lystan, to please ; lust, list (vb.), 
listless { ^ lust\eaB,mdifterent) 

macian, to make 

maed, what is mowed ; mead, 
meadow 

nuleden, maiden. A derivative 
of m^ge, fern, of m^g, a son 

maegen, power; m^iin (might and 
main). From magan 

m&\, time ; pieoe-Tneal, inch- 
Tneal. Ger. mal 

m^nan, to m/)an ; bemoan 

maengan, to mingle ; am/mg, 
mongrel 

maenig, many ; manifold 

maga, stomach ; mam. Cp. 7iaw 

&om Jiaga 
*m4gan, past mihte, to be able, 
mag, might, mighty 



m&l, spot ; male 

malt, mdU 

malu, mallow 

^mangian, to traffic; monger, 
QoeX&nnonger ( * costard- 
monger, apple-seller) 

mann, m>an\ connected with 
mind. Ma/n is preeminently 
the thinker', mamkin, m£un- 
hood. Cognate forms are 
masculine, m/ile, maZlard 

mathu, m4Jith 

max, masc, mesh 

mearc, a m>a/rk ; boundary, murch 

mM, reward ; m^ed 

meledeaw, honey-dew ; mildew. 
Cp. Lat. mSl, honey. Gk. 
msU 

meltan, to meU. Cp. smelt and 
m£iUotv 

melu, meal. From a root mean- 
ing to grind. Cp. miU 

menig^, a multitude. Cp. a 
great TTiimy 

meolc, milk ; miloh, milk-so^ 
♦mere, a lake, more, ^uttermere, 
Winderwiwc, MerUm. Cp. 
"Welsh m/fr, sea, Grer. Tneer, 
Latin m/x/re, mersc, m4vrsh, 
i.e. mere-ish (full of pools) 

metan, to measure, m^te ; mste- 
yard. Cog. Lat. metior, to 
measure ; Gk. matron, a mea- 
sure 
*m6tan, to m£et; mMrt-hall, to 
moot, moot-j^int, Witenage- 
mate 

mete, food, meat ; greenm^at, 
sweetmeat, meat'Ofterm'g 

metsian, to feed] m£S8, mess- 

mate. Cp. O.F. mes, a dish 
*mid, middle ; amid, amidst, 
middling, middle-man, mid- 
riff, mid-nh, mid-snmnieT, 
mid-d&j 

mihtig, mighty, almighty 

milde, mild ; Mildred 

missian, to miss 

mist, mist; mizzle ( = mist-le). 
The t has similarly disap- 
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peared in the pronunciation 

of glisten, whistle 
mixen, dunghill, mimen» O.E. 

mid?, meox, dung. From 

niisoan, to mix. Cp. JJat. 

misoeo 
m6d, mood ; moody. Mood, the 

grammatical term, is from 

Lat. modus, manner 
molde, viould; niolo or mould- 

voarp (from O.E. weorpa/iit to 

cast) so called from casting 

up little heaps of mould; 

moulder J mouldy 
*m6na, moon ; month, moo7iAight, 

moon-Bhine. Cp. Skt. mdsa, 

a month ; m4, to measure 
m6r, moor ; Weatjnorelaxxd, mire, 

morass, moss as in Chat Moss ; 

«fkw-hen 
morgen, m^yming, mom 
morth, death ; morther, deadly 

sin\ mwrder 
m(is, pi. mjrs, mouse. Tit'mouse 

is &om tit, little, and mdso, a 

tit-mouse 
miith, mouth 

mycel, great ; much, miokle 
mycgf midge; mug-wort (i.e. 

midge-wort, a herb used to 

ward off the attacks of in- 
sects) 
mylen, mill (from Lat. mola, 

a mill, tnolere, to grind), mil- 

ler, Milner (prop. name),mt/^ 

race 
mynd, mind 
mynet, money ; mint, Lat. mo- 

neta 
myrteth, mirth; from merg, 

9nerry 
nacod, naked 
nieddre, a snake; adder, Cp. 

apron from nnpron, empire 

from numpire 
niedl, needle 
nsBgel, nail 
nafu, the nave of a wheel; 

navel (dim.) 
*naxn&,name]namesake ( » name's 



sake). Cp. Lat. nomen, Gk. 
onoma 

neah, nigh (comp. near, sup. 
nehst), near, next, neighhoxa 

nearo, narrow 

ne&t, ox ; neat, neat-herd, 
* Neat ' is said to mean unin- 
telligent, from O.E. nitan for 
ne rvitan, not to know 

neb, face, beak; nib, nibble, 

snipe, snap, snub 
*ne6d, need; needs (»Gen. of 
necessity), needy, needless 

nest, nest; nestling, ne^oock (a 
fondling, from nest-cock). 
Cp. Lat. nidus 

nett, 7i£t ; netting, network 

niesan, to sneeze 
*niht, night; nigh^ngsXe (Ger. 
nachtigall) from O.N. gala, 
to sing, nightmsi,TQ (Icel. 
mara, an incubus, ogress), 
nJ^Atohade benighted. Cp. 
Ger. na^iht^ Lat. nox, ctis, 
Welsh, nos 

nither, down ; nether, nether- 
most, beneath 

niw, new; news, renew, new- 
fangled 

north, north ; iVWman, Korse 
*nosu, also nasu, a nose ; nose, a 
nose of land ; nos-thirl, nos- 
tril (literally nose-hole, from 
thirlian, to make a hole), 
nozzle, n4>se-g&y. The Naze, 
i^heeTness,Totness. Cp. Lat. 
nasus, Ger. nase 

nu, now, nowa^ja, Cp. new 

nygon, nine 

6f er, shore ; Andover, Wondorer 

6m, rush ; 6ma, an ulcer ; gos- 
somer (Qy. gsers-oma, grass- 
rush. In the * Promptorium 
Parvulorum ' we find * Gk)s- 
somer,corrupcyon (gossumyr, 
or corrupcion, H. P.), IHlan- 
drya, lo/nugo,* The Scotch 
form of the word is gar- 
summer, which seems to 
point to the real origin of 
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the word. Wedgwood says 
that the proper form of the 
word is Ood tummerj and 
connects it with the legend 
that Hhe gossomer is the 
remnant of oar Lady's wind- 
ing sheet, which fell away in 
fragments when she was 
taken up to heaven.* 

ontynan, to open ; untie 

open, open 

oidxl,. ordeaZ. From or » free 
from, and <2<92» part. Hence 
a trial in which no favour is 

. shown 

other, second; other, every 
other day, another 

otor, otter 

oxa, oas ; ox-lip 

pBkMf pebble 

pedth, path 

pening, penny, Cp. Ger. pfennig 

pic, pitch 

*pic, point ; peak, pickets (stakes 
driven into the ground to tie 
horses to), pike, pike-fisli; 
pickerel, peck (vb.), wood- 
pecker, pick, pick-lock. The 
Peak 

pinewincle, periwinkle » pin- 
winkle, so called because a 
pin is used in getting the 
winkle out of the shell. 
Wincle is probably connected 
with wilk (O.B. weolc) 

pip, pipe ; ^^kin 

plega, play ; playmate, playful 

pliht, condition ; plight 

ptind,^aim<f. YTom.li&t,pond^t>8, 
weight 

pjrle, piUow 

^ Vl^P^ i O'Tfnpit, coek-pit,pitfaZl 

*rtibdan, to read; rede (advice), 
riddle (O.E. reedeU). Ethel- 
red the Umready was so 
called, not because he was 
imready, but because he was 
< without rede or counsel.' 
(Freeman.) Wi\Ared « mild 
in counsel . 



nege (a small kind of deer), new 

ram, ram ; ram-rod 

r&p, rope ; ttirrup. See Stigan 

r&rian, to rotur 
*read, red ; ruddock (red-breast), 

ruddy, raddle 
*re&fian, to rob ; from re^fy cloth 
ing, spoil; bereave, reeter^ 
robber 

r6c, vapour, reek; AuidMeekie 
(Edinburgh) 

recnan, reckon 

re6d, reed ; Beedhamf Midlej 

rest, rest ; rettful, wnrett ■ 

rican, to heed ; recK reckless 

rice, kingdom ; bishoprie. From 
reea4^ to rule. Cp. Lat. rego 
^lidan, to ride; road, road' 
stead 

rim, number ; rime (erroneously 
written rhymey . 

rinan, to rain ; rainbow 

ripe, ripe ; reap (to gather what 
is ripe) 

risan, to rise ; arise 

risce, a rush; JStMA-holme, 
Mushlej, Mushmere, Mueh- 
worth, ^Mborough 

r6d, cross ; rood, roodloft^ JBoly' 
rood 

r6wan, to row, Cp. Du. roede, 
an oar 

riim, room. Ger. Haum 

r6n, alphabetic character ; rune, 
runic 

ryge, rye 

ryne, a course. (See Ember.) 
From ymat^ to run 

B&, sea 

e^fSeed ; seedling. From samaHf 
to sow 

*s^lig, blessed, silly, Cp. the 
twofold meaning of innocent 
and simpleton. Trench says : 
*A deep conviction that he 
who departs from evil will 
make himself a prey^ that 
none will be a match for the 
world's evil who is not him- 
self evil, has brought to pass 
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the fact that a number of 
words, signifying at first 
goodness, signify next well- 
meaning simplicity ; the 
notions of goodness and fool- 
ishness, with a strong pre- 
dominance of the last, for a 
while interpenetrating one 
another in them; till at 
length the latter quite expels 
the former, and remains as the 
sole possessor of the word.' 
He traces ' silly ' through the 
following meanings : 1. 
blessed ; 2. innocent ; 3. 
harmless; 4. foolish. See 
• Select Glossary ' 

salowig, mlUm 

B&m, half] Mnd'hMnd. (M. of 
Venice) 

sand, 4an^; iSb/t<2wich 
*s&r, aore ; torry ; s&rian, to «w- 
row 

sawel, 8oul. Ger. seeU 

sciidan, to divide ; slied^ water- 
shed 

sc4du, sluidow ; shade 

sc4fan, to sha/ce ; shavings 
*scapan, to shape ; shapely, land- 

scape, friendship 
*sceacan (past sceoo), to shake ; 
shook 

sceacga, shaggy 

sceaft, shaft. From scapan or 
scafan 

sceal (past sceolde) , shall ; should 

*soeamu, shame ; shamo'/ast, 

wrongly written shame-faced 

sceanca, sha^nk ; Long-sha/nks 

scedp, sheep \ shepherd. Shop- 
ton, ShiptoD, Shipley, Ship' 
ham 

sc^arn, dung; sham (proy.» 
dung). <It is in this sense 
that *< the shard-born beetle " 
is to be understood in Mac- 
beth; dung-born, and not 
borne aloft on shards or 
scales.* — Wedg\^'Ood. See 
f>c6ran 



acearp, sharp 

sceat, a piece of money, price, 
scot-free, scot (tavern score), 
scot and lot . 

sceath, sheath 

sceathan, to injure; scathe, 
scatheless 

sce&wian, to show 
*scel, shell] shaU, scale, scales, 
scalled (in scalled head) 

sce6, shoe ; shod 

Eceoh, perverse ; ashetv 

sceorf, saurf; sharf-skifi 

sceorp, clothing; scarf 
*sce6tan, to shoot ; shot, sliut (to 
shoot the bolt), shutter, 
sMvttle, scud 
♦sc6ran, to shear, share, shire, 
shard (the sharded beetle), 
sheriff («cfr-ger6fa, shire- 
reeve), plough^^or^, scar, 
potsherd, shears, shred, sheer, 
score (to notch), shore, short, 
skirt, shirt (the short garment) 

Ecinan, to shine ; sheen 

scip, ship. Probably connected 
with scapan 

sc61u, a shoal ; school of whales 

scrincan, to shrink ; shrinkage 

scrob, a bush; shrub, scrubby, 
Shrewsbuiy (Scrobbes burh). 
Wormwood Scrubbs 

scrM, clothing; shrovd, en- 
shroud 

scufan, to sJwve ; sctfffle, sheaf, 
shovel, shuffle, Cp. scoop 

sculder, shoulder 

scdnian, to shun ; shunt 

sc6r, shower ; scour 

scyld, shield 

se&ni, a seem. ; seamstress 

secg, sedge ; Sedgemoor 

secgan, to say ; sam (' wise 
saws '). Ger. sagen 

segel, sail, Ger. segel 

seld, rare ; seldom, Ger. selten 

sencan, to sink 

sendan, to send ; Godsend 

se6c, sick i sickness, Juyinc-iiok 

seof on, seven 
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seolfor, Hlver, Ger. Silher 

se6n (part, geseah), to »ee; 
tight 

8e6than, to seethe ; sodden 
'*'settan» to cause to sit, sittan, to 
sit, to set ; seat, settle, settler, 
saddle, saddler, -sata, as a 
termination, means settler ; 
e.g. Somerx^, Dor*^ 

sib, related ; gossij}, related in 
God ; ' As much sibbed as 
sieve and ridder, that grow 
in the wood together.* (Old 
Proverb.) In Suffolk the banns 
of marriage are called sib- 
heridge 

side, side ; sidle, beside, aside 

singan (past, sang), to sing; 
song, songster 

siththan, after ; sith, since 

slwian, to sew. Lat. stto 
*slagan, to strike, j^/ay ; slaughter, 
sledge (in sledge-hammer) 

slap, sleep ; sleepy, sleepless 

sl4w, sl4)w ; sloth, slow-viOTm. 

sleac, slack ; slacken 

slincan, to slink 

slipan, to slip ; slop (an over- 
garment, easily slipped on), 
slipper, slippery, sleeve (what 
one slips the arm into) 

si f tan, to slit 

sluma, slumber (b excrescent. 
Cp. thumJ and thimMe, from 
O.E. thdma) 

sm^l, small 

♦smitan, to smite, smith, smithy 
(0. E. smiththe), Goldsmith. 

Whence cometh Smith, albe he 

knight or squire, 
But from the smith, that smiteth 

at the fire? 

smyrian, to smear 

sn^w, snon} 
*snican, to sneah ; snake, snail 

soft, soft (adj.); softe, soft (adv.) 

s6na, soon ; ettsoons 
♦s6th, true, sooth ; in sooth, for- 
sooth, soothsayer 

spdca, spoke J spokeshave 



8p6d, spade 

speetan, to spit ; spittle 

sparian, to spare 

spearwa, sparrow ; sj^arroW' 
hawk 

spedan, to speed ; speedy 
♦spell, history, message ; gospel 
(good-tidings), speU^ spell' 
bound 

spere, spear ; spar 

spinnan, to spin ; spinster, spin' 
die, spindle-side ( » female 
side, of a family), spindle 
shanks, spindle tree 

spiwan, to spew 

springan, to sj?ring ; the sjyring 

sprytan, to sprout 

staif, a staff; flag-staff 

staeger, a stair ; stair-csi&e 

staelcan, to stalk ; stalking-horse 

staemn, a stem^ 

staep, a step ; footstep 

staer, a wall eye ; 8tark'\>]md 

stser, a stare ; starling 
♦st41ian, to gteal; stealth, stal- 
worth{ (0. E. stael-weorth) « 
worth stealing, stealthy 

st^n, stone ; Stanley, Canton, 
Staines, Stanhope 

Bi&iid3Ji,io stand; staddle, with> 
stand 

st4rian, to stare 

steal, a stall, a place ; TymgtaU, 
^Borstal 

stedp, steep ; steeple 

stearc, hard ; stark, starch 
*stede, place ; stead; hame-stead, 
steady, instead, bestead, stead- 
fast, Steadcomhe, HaLTupstead 

st^m, vapour, smoke ; steam 

stenc, stench^ stink 
♦steopan, to bereave ; step-mother, 
sf-ep-child 

steor, a young beast; a steer, 
stirk 

ste6ran, to steer ; starboard, the 
right side of a vessel. * The 
rudder consisted of an oar on 
the right side of the ship, 
where the steersman stood.' — 
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Wedgwood. Steerage^ tteers' 

man 
steorra, star ; starfifh^ gtarmort 
steppan, to stej) ; steppiffg-stone 
sticce, a piece ; steak ; M. E. 

stick-meal » piece-meal 
^stician, to stick; gtUcht stake^ 

stickle f stickler, ttockf stockade, 

stook&sh (fish dried for stock), 

stock-still ^ 
stif, st\f] stiffen 
*8tigan, to ascend ; stile, stimip 

(st£g-r&p s= mounting rope), 

stair 
stille, still; stiUness, still-horn, 

still-life 
stingan, to sting 
stirian, to stir 
stirigfa, a sturgeon 
stirman, to stofm ; storm, storvi 
•stoc, a place ; Stoke, Woodstock, 

Stoke-Pogia 
8t6d, a stud of breeding steeds 
♦stow, a place ; bestow, stowage, 

stowQWAy, Chepstow (-trad- 
ing-place), Godstow, Felix- 

stow, Bristol 
str&cian, to stroke ; strike, stroke, 

strirk 
str^t, Lat. strata, street ; Strat' 

ford, Stretton, Stratton 
str&ng, stro7Uf ; strength 
streccan, to stretch ; stretcher 
streow, straw 

streowian, to strew ; hestrew 
stunian, to stun; stunted 
Btfl, steel ; steelyard 
styrne, stem ; astern 
s6gu, sow 

sum, a certain ,* some 
sumer, summer 
suna, soon ; eftsoons 
sund, a narrow sea ; sound 
sCmd, healthy ; sound 
sundrian, to sunder; asunder, 

sundry 
snnne, sun ; Suiiday 
sunn, son 

8(ir, sowr ; sorreh Ger. sa^ier 
8(ith, south ; SussesB, Suffolk 



8W&, so, also 
swan, sfvafi ; swanherd 
sw^, swain ; boatswain 
swapan, to sweep ; swoop 
sw&t, sweat 
♦sweart, black ; swart-stSiX, 

swarthy, Ger. schwarz 
*swelgan, to swaUow ; groundsel 

(grundswelige, the earth- 

devourer), swill 
swellan, to swell 
sweltan, to die ; swelter, sultry 

( « sweltry) 
swe6ster, sister 
sweord, sword 
swerian, to swear; foisfvear, 

WMwer (0. E. andswarian, 

from and, in opposition to) 
swift, sw\ft; swlfan, to move 

quickly 
swilc, siwh = sw^-lic 
swincan, to toil ; swink (M ilton) 
swingan, to scourge ; swinge 
swymman, to swim 
Bwfn, swine ; Swin - bum ( = 

swine-stream), Swin-hope 
s}'^l,post, log ; sill (as in window- 

sill), grunsel (Milton) 
synn, sin ; sinner, siniyxl 
t&, toe 

t&cn, token ; "betoken 
tMe, a toad ; tadpole 
taecan (past tsehte), to teach 
ttegel, tail 

tsBppan, to tap ; tapster 
ttesan, to pluck, pull ; to tease, 

te€tsel 
t&m, tame. Ger. zahm, Lat. 

doma/re, Gk. damaO 
taper, a taper 

t^r, a tear, Comp. Ger. Zdhre 
*tellan, to tell, reckon ; tale^ tell 

off, foretell 
t6man, to teem 
temian, to tame, yoke together ; 

team 
te6n (past teah, pi. tugon), to 

draw; tow, tug, to educate, 

wanton » ill-brought up. Gp. 

« wel-itogene * - well-bred 
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teor, tar 

t^ran, to teiir 

thsc, thateh : theeean, to cover 

(8c. tbeek). Comp. Ger. Daeh, 

a roof, decken, to cover ; Lat. 

tegere ; Gk. gtegein, to cover 
thuician, to thank 
thanon, thence 
thawan, to thaw 
iheahfthough 
the&w, cnstom ; thew 
thegen, servant ; thane 
thencan, to think. Not to be 

confounded with thinean 
the6f , thuf. Cp. Ger. Dieb 
theoh, the thigh 
therscan, to thresh; threshold 

(O.B. therscwald, from wald 

mwood) 
thic, thick ; thicket 
thinean, to teem ; methinks 
thing, thing 

thing, a meeting, council (Da- 
nish); ^iMfiii^ = house-council 
thistel, a If AirfZd. Cp. Ger. 2>m«<?Z 
thr^, slave; thrall^ enthrall, 

th/raldom 
thred, thread 
thre6, three 
thringan, to throng 
throte, throat 
throwian, to suffer ; th/roe 
thtima, thvmb ; thimble 
thuner, thimder 
thurh, through ; ihoraughfa/re 
thurstig, thirsty 
thus, thus 
thiisend, thousand 
thwang, thong 
thweor, diagonal; thwart, a- 

thwart 
♦thyrel, a hole ; drill, nostril ^^ 

nose-hole, thUl 
thym, a thorn; Thomey ( = 

thorn-island) 
thyrscel, a threshold. Wrongly 

written sometimes thresh- 

hold. See Therscan 
thyrstan, to thirst. Cp. thjr, 
dry 



tld, time; Ude, Whitsunrtifc, 

hetide (to happen in time) 
tigan, to tie ; untie 
tigel (Lat. tegula), tile 
tilian, to tiU ; tilth 
tlma, time ; betimes 
timber, timber; timbrian, to 

build. Cp. Ger. dimmer, a 

room 
tin, tin 

tirian, to vex, tarre (Shakspere) 
tobrecan, to break in pieces, tth 

break (Judges iz. 53) 
to-daeg, to-day (to has the force 

of a demonstrative in this 

compound) 
toh, totigh ; toughen 
t61, tool 

t61, a toll ; toU-bar, toU-hoath 
top, a ball, a tuft at the top of 

anything; topple; topsy-txavj 

( = top-side t* other way) 
t6th, tooth ; pi. Nom. and Aoc. 

tSth; tootkaomo 
♦tredan, to tread ; treddle, trade 

(a trodden path, hence way of 

life), tradesman, trtule-wiad (a 

wind that blows in a constant 

direction). 

Or I'll be buried in the kinff's 

highway, 
Some way of common UxUttf where 

Babjects' feet 
May hourly trample on their 

sovereign's head ; 
For on my heart they tread now 

whilst I Uve.' 

JRieh. II. iii. 3. 

trendle, a circle ; trundle, trin- 
die (a coil of wax-taper), 
trend (to turn or bend in 
direction) 

tre6w, a tree. Cp. Gk. drys, oak 

treppe, a trap ; entrap 

trog, tub ; trou/gh, trow 
•truwa, faith; tnf£, truth, troth, 
betroth, truism 

tumbere, a dancer, tumbler. 
O. £. tumbia/n, to dance 

tiin, an enclosure, town : 0. E. 
tynan, to enclose 
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tunga, tongue. Qer, Zwnge 
txxtt,tur/ 

tXiX,tftik 

*tw6, twi, two't Twiford, twain, 

twiooian, to twitch 
twig, twig, Ger. Zwffig 
twin, twine ; entwine 
tyman, to teem (bring forth); 

teeinina ( » replete) 
tynder, Wider ; tendan, to tind, 

set on fire : 

upan, above ; le^braid (O.B. np- 

gebreden) - 

tit, owt 
wie, wieak ; O.. E» nfiean, to be 

weak ; weaken, weakling 
*w6oian, to wateh ;waket ohnrcfa- 

wake (celebntted on th&^yigil 

of the patron-saint)^ wakefiU, 

awake 
*w&d,nwm2; woodbime, woodf^, 

woodward 
wiidan, to wade 
wssog, wedge. From 0. B. wa* 

eon, to move 
w»d, agarment, weed* (widow's) 
WBBgen, wiigon, foain 
waspen, weapon 
*w£r, loary ; beware, aware» See 

Weazd 
wssr, an enclosure ; weir, War" 

ham 
wsering, a wall ; Warwick 
wiesoan, to wa$h 
wseter, water; wset, wet. Wed- 

more 
wAgian, to wag ; waggle, wag* 

taU 
W&1&W6, weUaday 
wald, wood; Ivealden, names 

of places ending in 'Wold 
wamb, fMMw^ 
*wana, a deficiency ; want, wanton 

(see T6on), wem, wane 
wand-wnrp, a mole; want, 

oont (W^h Border) 
wandrian, to wander 
wamian, to beware ; warn 
*wealdan, to wield; Btetwalda; 



names of persons ending in 
-weald 

weall, a n>all (from Lat. vallum, 
a rampart) 

wealla, foreigner ; Welehmsji, 
walnut, Ooxnwall, Wdlee 

wealwian, to roll ; wallow 

weaps, a 7oa>»p, Lat. vespa 
*weard, wa/rd (a person under 
guardianship), the ward of a 
lock, warden, warden-^e, 
YxBkj-ward, YfooA-ward; names 
of persons^ in -wa/rd, as £d- 
wa/rd, EthelTPor^, TfWburton 
{fmsh, town)j wevr (O4B. wwr* 
an enclosure) a fishpond) 

weann, worm; wa/rmth 

weaz, wax 

weaxan (part, weox), to wax 

wed, a pledge; wed, wedlock, 
wedding 

weder, weatker 

*w6fan, to weave: weaver, v^eb, 
coihweb (attercop ■■ spider), 
Webiter, woof, weift 

w6g, way ; away, 9vayward 

wegan, to bear; weigh, to weigh 
anchor. 

wel, weU, well-nigh 
'*^ela, weal; wealth, common- 
weal, voeidthy 

wenan, to thmk; ween, over- 
weening 

wendan, to go ; went, to wend 

weorc, work 

weorpan, to throw, cast ; warp, 
mould9ra9^ (Ger. Maulwurj) 

weorthan, to become ; worth, as 
in ' woe worth the day ' 

weorthe, worthy; stalnM^ a 
steel-worthy 

weosnian, to dry up ; wizened 

w6pan, to weep 

wezig, weary ; aweary 

wesan, to be ; was 

wesle, weasel 

w^stan, to lay waste, Cp. Lat. 
vastare 

wether, wether 

wlc, a dwelling ; Mrwioh, Wick 
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wicca, a wizard ; mtch, witeh' 
craft, wicked 

wld, Toide; tvidth 

widewe, widow ; widower 

wif , wife, tvoman ; hussy = hoase- 
wife. Cp. Ger. Weib 

wiht, thing, creature ; wight, 
whit, aught 

wild, wild; wilderness, bewilder 

willa, will ; wilful 

win, war ; Godwin, Baldm^^ 

win, wine; winebibheTf wine- 
press. Cp. Lat. vinum, Ger. 
Wein 

win, joy ; winsome 

wincle, a wilk ; pinewincle 

wind, wind; windward, wind- 
hover, wifidow ( = wind-hole), 
windrow 

windan (part, wand) to wind; 
willow (O.B. windel-tTe6w) 

winnan, to win 

winter, ivinter 

♦witan (1st per. ic wat, past 
wiste), to know ; nnt, ivisdom, 
wot, wist, wistful, witness, 
Witenagemote ; wise, y-wis 
(wrongly written I wis) 

with, against ; withstand, with- 
hold 

wlaec, warm ; luke-vroxm. 

w6d, mad ; wood, Wodin, the 
god who inspired men with 
martial fury, Wednesday, 
Wansborotigh 

wolcen, cloud ; welkin 

w6p, whoop 

word, Tvord ; byword 

worth, farm; Worthing, Bos- 
worth 

woruld, world 

w6s, juice ; ooze 

wraeoca, an exile; Tvretch 

wrasstan, to twist ; wrett, 
wresth 



wrseth, wrath 

wr^can, to avenge; wreak, 
wretch, wretched 

wregan, to accuse ; bewray 

wr6tha, a band ; wreath, writhe 

wrihan or wrigan, to cover, to ri^f 

wrincle, a nfrinkle 

wringan, to roring 

writan (past wiit), to write, 
writ 

wuoe, week, Ger. Woche 
♦wudu, wood, Woodstock, Odi- 
ham (Hants) 

wdl, Tcool ; woollen 

wulf, reolf 

w(ina> wont] from wunian, to 
dwell 

w(ind, wound ; wowndwort 

wundrian,tow<wwfor; nnrndrous, 

* wowndy * (prov.) 
*wurthian, to honour; worship, 
rvorshipful 

wyl or well, a well ; from weal- 
Ian, to spring up, boil 
♦wyrcan (past, worhte), to work; 
wrought, Wright (proper 
name), wheelwri^^#, ship- 
wright 

wyrd, fate ; weird 

wyrian, to curse ; worry 

wyrm, a worm; blind-worm, 
worm-wood (properly worm- 
wort) 

wyrs, worse 

♦wyrt, a herb; wort, orohsLrd 
( = wort-yard), wart, called 
by analogy from growing on 
the skin 

yean, to eke 

ydel, vain, empty ; idle ; love- 
in-idleness (properly love-in- 
idle, i.e. love in vain) 

yf el, evil. Cog. ill 

yrman, to harm 

yman (past am), to rim 
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[^The mora prolifio roots are marked with an aiterith.^ 



absum, f ui, esse, to he amay ; ab- 
sent, absence, absentee 
*aoer, aoris, acre, $ha/rp\ acrid, 
acerbity, acrimony, escacer- 
bate, eager (* eager droppings 
into milk,* Hamlet), vinegar 
(vinaigre u sharp wine) 
acidns, mur ; acid 
acuo, to sharpen ; acute 
adultus, grown nn ; adult 
*8Bdes, house \ edify (Jaoio, to 

make), edifice, edification 
*iequus, eqtiali equable, equa- 
tion, equity, iniquity, equi- 
poise, equinox 
dbatimo, to value; esteem, estim- 
able, aim 
estus, tide ; estuary 
etemus, eternal ; eternity 
sBvum, an age; coeval, medi- 
eval, primeval 
*&gerjield] agrarian, agriculture, 

peregrination 
agger, heap ; exaggerate 
agito (frequentative from ago), 

to agitate 
*ago, eg], actum, to do, drive ; 
agent, act, action, exigence, 
actor, actuate, actual, cogent 
(from cogo » oo-ago), counter- 
act, exact, exigency, react, 
transact 
ala, a wing ; aisle 
alacer, alaoris, alacre, brisk; 

alacrity 
alius, another; aliaa (>■ other- 
wise), alien, alibi (-other- 
where) 
allaudo, to praise (Fr. allouer), 

allow 
*alo, to nourish; aliment, ali- 
mony, coalesce, element ? 
*alter, the other of two; alter- 
nate, alternative, altercation, 
subaltern 



*altus, high ; altitude,6xalt, altar, 
Fr. haut, haughty. It. alto 

ambiguus, doubtful ; ambiguity 

ambio (eo, I go), to go round 
about, to canvass fir public 
office ; ambition, circumam- 
bient 

ambulo, to walk; ambulatory, 

perambulator 
*amo, to love, amicus, a friend ; 
amorous, amiable, amateur, 
amity, inimical, enemy 

amoenus, pleasant ; amenity 

amplus, wide ; ample, amplitude 

ango, xi, ctum and xum, to 
throttle ; anxious, anguish 

ang^lus, a comer; angle, tri- 
angle 
*anima, breath ; animate, animal, 

inanimate, reanimate 
*animus, mind ; magnanimous 
(large-minded), equanimity, 
animosity, animadvert, una- 
nimity 

annulus, ring ; annular 
*annus, year; annual, biennial, 
annals, anniversary, superan- 
nuated 

antiquus, ancient ; antique, an- 
tic, antiquity 

anus, old woman ; anile 
*aperio, ui, tum, to open ; ape- 
rient, aperture, April (the 
opening month) 

apis, bee ; apiary 
*appello, to caU; appellation, 
appeal, appellant, peal (of 
bells) 

aptus, ft ; apt, adapt, aptitude, 

attitude 
*aqua, water ; aquatic, aquarium, 
aqueous, aqueduct 

aquila, eagle ; Fr. aigle, aquiline 

arbiter, a judge (from ad, to; 
eo, I go), arbitratCi arbitrary 
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*arbor, a tree; arboor, arbarical- 
tnre 

aica, ekett ; ark, arcanum (a se- 
ct^t, Bomettdog kept in a 
chest) 
Parens, daw ; arch, aic, arcade 
*aideo, to hum ; ardent, ardour, 
arson 

aidans, steep, difienU; aidaons 

area, a vaamtpUee cf grownd; 
area 

arena, tand; arena 

argentnm, silver; argent, ar- 
gentiferous 

argilla, clay; argillaceous 

argao, to prove; argue, argu- 
ment 

aridus, dry ; arid, aridity 
*arma, pi. wrms; arm, arms, 
alarm (It. all* arme « to arms), 
armistice (a staying of fight- 
ing) 

aro, i/opUfugh ; arable. Cp. O.E. 

earan 
*ais, tis, art ; artifice, artist, inert 

(Lat. inerssToid of art) 
*artus, j<nnty articnlus, a little 
joint ; article, articulate 

asinus, ass ; asinine 

asper, rough; exasperate, as- 
perity 

atroz, eruel ; atrocious, atrocity 

audaz, hold; audacious, audadty 
*audio, to hear; audience, audi- 
tor, audible, 'Oyez,' obey, 
obedience, obeisance 
*augeo, zi, ctnm, to increase; 
augment, author ( ■■ one who 
increases),auctumnus,autumn 

auris, ear ; auricle (dim.), auri- 
cular 
*aanunj gold ; auriferous ( = gold- 
bearing), Fr. or, ormolu 

auspez (from ams, bird, and 
specie, to behold), a hvrd-seer, 
one who predicts from obser- 
ving birds ; auspicious 

auzilium, help (from augeo); 
auxiliary 

anroB, greedy ; avaricious 



avidus, eager; avidity 
*avis, Hrd; aviaiy, ostrich (Fr. 
aKtiruchc, from Lat. avis, 6k. 
stromtkod^ 
*barba, fteorv^ ; barb, barber, bar- 
bel (the beaided-fish) 

beatus, Jdcssed; beatify, beati- 
tude 
*bellum, ffMir ; bellicose, bellige- 
rent, rebel 
*bene, weU; benefit, benefice, 
bCTiedictiwi 

benignus, Mnd; benign, be- 
nignity 

bestia, heast; bestial 

bibo, to drink; imbibe, Fr. 
htrire, beverage, beaver (part 
of a helmet) 

Inni, two a-piece; binocular, bi- 
nary 
*bis, twicer bisect, .bissextile, 
balance (Lat. hiimix, from 
lanx, the dish of a weighing 
scale), biscuit (Nf and OM^vf, 
baked; the bread or biscuit 
of the Boman scddiers being 
twice prepared in the oven) 

blandus, smooth; bland, blan- 
dish, blandishment 

bonus, good ; boon, bounty 
♦brevis, short; brevity, breve, 
abbreviate, breviary, aMdge 
(skbbreviare, Fr. ahriger, Cp. 
deluge, from dilmBivm) 

btdla, a little round ornament^ 
worn about the necks of Bo- 
man children; a seal; bidl 
(papal decree), bulletin 

byrsa, leather; bursar, purser. 
Bourse 

caballus, horse; cavalry, Fr. 
oheval, chevalier, chivalry 

cadaver, corpse ; cadaverous 
*cado, cecldi, casnm, to fall ; 
case, casual, cadent, cadence, 
incident, accident, coincide, 
decide, occasion 
*CflBdo, cecldi, caesum, to cut, 
MU; suicide, homicide, regi- 
cide, vulpedde, precise, inci- 
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sion, cement (caedimentum » 
small stones, as cut fi'om the 
quarry, used for walls) 

calamitas, disatter ; calamity 

calcitro, to kick; recalcitrant 
(fr. cola, the heel, whence 
inculcate) 
^calculus, pebble ; calculate (peb- 
bles being used for computa- 
tion), calculus (fr. oaHxi a 
small stone, whence chalk, 
calcine) 

calidus, warm ; caudle (Fr. 
chaud) 

callum, hardened skin ; callous, 
callosity 

camera, a roam ; chamber, com- 
rade (It. camerata) 
*campus, plain; camp, Fr. 
champ) champaign (country) 

cancelli, cross-barSylattice work; 
chancel, chancellor, cancel 
(to cross out), chancery 
*candeo, to shine ; candidus 
wMte ; candid, candour, can 
die, incandescent, candela 
brum, incense, incentive, in 
cendiary, chandelier, censer 
candidate (persons. who can 
vassed for public offices 
among the Romans went 
about in white robes, emble- 
matical of purity) 

cams, dog; canine, kennel 

canna, reed ; cane, canal, chan- 
nel, canister (canista, a wick- 
er-basket) 

cannabis, hemp ; canvas 
*cano, cantum, to tvn^ (also 
canto); cant, canticle, en- 
chant, chanticleer, chant, in- 
cantation, recant, descant, 
accent 

capillus, hair; capillary. Fr. 
cheveuz ; dishevelled (with 
the hair out of order) 

caper, a goat; caprice, ca- 
priole 
*capio,oepi,captum to to^; cap- 
tive, capable, captious, cap- 



ture, oapaoity,recei ve,deceive, 
accept, except, recipient, re- 
ceipt, precept, conceit, caitiff 
(It. cattivo) 

capsa, a chest ; case, capsule, 
casement, chapel, chaplain, 
cash (money kept in the 
chest), cashier 
♦caput, head; capital, decapi- 
tate, Fr. eheff chief, kerchief, 
precipice, precipitate, preci- 
pitous, captain, chapter, chap-i 
let 
*carbo, a lire coal ; carbon, car- 
buncle (dim.), caibonado (to 
broil on the coal; hence to 
cut and score for broiling) 

career, ^mow ; incarcerate 

cardo, hi^ige ; cardinal 

carina, keel; careen (to repair 
the keel) 

carmen, soTig ; charm 

c&ro, to card ; carduus (a teasel 

used in dressing cloth) 
♦caro, carnis, flesh ; carnal, car- 
nage, carnivorous, charnel- 
house, carnation (flesh-co- 
loured), carnival (carnis 
levamen » solace of the flesh), 
carrion (Fr. charogne) 

carpentum, a ca/r; carpenter 
(wheel-wright) 

carpo, to pluck ; carp, vb. 

carrum, ca/r ; chariot, carriage, 

char It bancs 
♦cams, dear; Fr. cher^ charity, 
cherish, caress 

caseus, cheese ; caseine 

cast&nea, chestnut 
♦castlgo (from castus), to cor- 
red ; castigate, chastise, 
chasten 

castus, chaste ; chastity 

casus, chance (from cado); 
casual,casuist(one who studies 
cases of conscience) 

catena, chain ; concatenate 

Cauda, tail ; cue, queue 

caulis, cole or cabbage; cauli- 
flower 
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*caiisa, a cause; causative, ex- 
cuse, accuse 

caveo, cavi, cautum, to take 

care ; cautious, caution 
♦cavus, hollo7v ; cave, excavate, 

cavity, cavern 
*cedo, cessi, cessum, to go^ yield ; 
cede, proceed, procession, 
cease, accede, concede, ex- 
ceed, ancestor, decease 

celeber, bris, bre, celebrated ; ce- 
lebration 

celer, eris, e, twift ; accelerate, 
celerity 

celo, to Mde ; conceal 

clavis, key (Ft. clef); conclave 
(a room under lock and key), 
clef 

*ceTi8eo, to judge; censure, cen- 
sor 

^centrum (fr. Gk. kentron, a 
point), centre; centrifugal, 
centralize 

*cent\inL, hundred; cent, century, 
centurion 

Ceres, Ceres, the goddess of 
agriculture; cereal 

♦cemo, crevi, cretum, to dis' 
tingtmh ; discern, discreet, 
secret, concern, secretary 

certus, twre ; certain, ascertain, 
certify, certificate. See Facio 

cervix, Tieok; cervical 
cesso, to cease from ; cease, ces- 
sation 

♦charta, paper; chart, charter, 
cartel, cartoon, card 

*cingo, nxi, nctum, to gird; 
cincture, endncture, precinct, 
succinct 
circum, rov/nd; circumstance 
circus, a ci/role; circus, circulate 
cista (Gk. kistg), a box; chest, 
cist 

*cito, to roiLse (Fr. cieo, to move) ; 
cite, incite, excite, recite, 
resuscitate, citation 

♦civis, citizen, civitas, state; 
civic, civil, civilian, civilize, 
city, citizen 



*clamo, to slumt; claim, clamour, 
exclaim, disclaim, proclaim, 
reclaim, proclamation, excla- 
mation 
♦clarus, cUar; clarify, clarion, 
clarionet, claret (* Having 
a reddish tint, but not the 
full red of ordinary red 
wine.* — Wedgwood) 
classis, a class or order of 
citizens ; classicus, belonging 
to the highest class of Roman 
citizens ; classic, classical 
♦claudo, si, sum, to shut ; include, 
exclude, preclude, seclude, 
cloister, close, closet, enclose, 
clause 
clavus, nail; clove (from its 

resemblance to a nail) 
Clemens, mild; clemency, in- 
clement 
cliens, tis, dependant ; client 
clino, to befid; incline, recline 
♦clivus, a slope; acclivity, pro- 
clivity, declivity 
coelebs, bachelor; celibacy, ce- 
libate 
ccBlum, sky; celestial, ceiling 
(originally the canopy of a 
bed) 
ccepi, to begin; inception 
cogito, to think (from co-agito) ; 

cogitate, excogitate 
♦cognosco, to know; recognize, 
cognition, cognizant, recon- 
noitre 
cogo (from co-ago), to compel ; 

cogent, coagulate 
collum, neck; collar 
♦colo, ui, timi, to till; colony, 
culture, cultivate, agriculture, 
horticulture 
color, colour 

columna, column; colonel, the 
officer at the head of a 
column (also spelled coronel, 
whence the pronunciation), 
colonnade 
♦comes, itis, companion (from 
cum and eo, to go); comity 
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count, county, constable 
(» comes stabuli, count of 
the stable) 

oommodus, oonvenient ; com- 
modity, accommodate 

communis, oommo7i\ comimuni- 
cate, comimunity 

conjux, gis, hmband or mfe\ 
conju^. Fromjungo, I join 

oonstare (Fr. codter), to stand 

one in ; to cost 
■ oonstipare, to cram ; consti- 
pated, costive 

contra, against ; contradict, 
counter, counterfeit 

conviva, a guest ; convivial 

QOlg^Atpleniy\ copious 

oopulo, to join together ; copu- 
lative, couple 
*coquo, zi, ctum, to hoil\ cook, 

decoct, decoction, kitchen 
*cor, dis, heart (Fr. coeur); 
cordial, courage, discourage, 
encourage, core, concord, dis- 
cord, record 
•cerium, hide (Fr. cuir, leather) ; 
excoriate, currier, cuirass, 
cuirassier, curry (vb.) 

cornvL^ hom\ cornet, cornucopia 

( = horn of abundance) 
♦corona, orwvn ; coronet, coronel, 
coronation, coroner,older spel- 
ling crowner (crown-officer), 
corolla (little crown), cornice 
•corpus, oris, hody\ corpse, in- 
corporate, corporal, corporeal, 
corps, corset, corslet, (Sp.) 
cuerpo, corpulent 

cortex, ids, hark\ cork, cortical, 
decorticate 

costa, rih\ intercostal, accost, 
cutlet (Fr. cdtelette) 

eras, t<f' morrow; procrastinate 

crassus, thick; crass, Fr. gros, 

grocer, gross, engross 
♦credo, to believe; creed, cre- 
dible, credit, credulous, cre- 
ditor, credentials, accredit, 
miscreant ( '^ misbeliever), re- 
creant ( « apostate). The two 



latter terms originated dur- 
ing the period of the Crusades 
•creo, avi, atum, to create; 

creation, creature 
foresee, crevi, cretum, to grow; 
(Fr. croitre, to grow), cres- 
cent, increase, increment, 
accrue 

creta, chalk ; cretaceous, crayon 

crimen, crime; criminal, incri- 
minate ; discriminate (all 
from cerno) 

crispus, curled, crisp. O.E. cirps 
■■ crisp, curled 

crudelis, cruel 

crudus, raw; crude, recrudes- 
cent 

crusta, crust, custard (originally 

written crustade) 
•crux, cis, cross; (Fr. croix), 
crucify, cruciform, crusade, 
cruise (to cross the sea), 
excruciate 
•cubo, ui, itum, to lie down, in- 
cubate, cubical, cubit, in- 
cumbent, recumbent; Fr. cou' 
vie, covey 

cucullus, cowl 

culmen, t4)p ; culminate 
•culpa, fault ; culpable, culprit, 
inculpate, exculpate 

culter, knife ; coulter, cutlass, 
cutler, curtleaxe (a corruption 
of It. coltellaccio) 

cumulus, a heap ; accumulate, 
encumber (to overload) 

cupio, to desire; Cupid, cupidity, 

concupiscence 
•cura, care, euro, to pay attention 
to, to cure; cure (of souls), 
curate, sinecure, curator, se- 
cure, incurable, accurate, 
procure 
♦curro, cursum, to run ; current, 
incur, recur, occur, incursion, 
excuision, succour, course, 
discourse, cursive, cursory, 
discursive, curricle, corridor 
♦curvus, crooked ; curve ; Fr. 
courher, to bend, curb, curvet 
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custos, odis, keeper ; custody 

cntifl, skm ; cuticle 

cygnus, tfvan ; cygnet 
*damno, to condemn ; damn, 
condemnation, damage, in- 
demnify 
*debeo, debitnm, to owe ; debt, 
debtor, indebted, Fr. devoir, 
perf. part. dA; due, duty, 
endeavour 

debilis, weak ; debility, debilitate 
^decem, ten ; decimal, December 
(the tenth month of the Bo- 
man year), decimate; decanal, 
dean (a chief of ten) 

decens, fit^ decent ; decus, oris, 
honowT] decorate 

deliciae, treat) delicious, deli- 
cacy 

deliro, to qvit thefwrrorv (lira) 

in ploughing ', delirium 
*dens, dentis, tooth ; dent, dent- 
ist, trident, indent (to notch a 
margin so as to make it like 
a row of teeth. Indentures 
are duplicate documents that 
are indented together, so that 
the notches correspond to 
each other) 

densus, thick ; dense, condense 

desero, ui, rtum, to desert ; de- 
sert (subst.) 

desidero, to wish for; desire 
*Deus, God; deity, deify, deist, 
deodand (something to be 
given to God), O dear ! 
divine, divination 

dexter, right-hemd; dexterous, 

dexterity 
*dico, dictum, to say; dictionary, 
diction, benediction, benison, 
malediction, malison, dictate, 
predict, verdict, indict, in- 
dite, ditto 
'*'dies, dafft diumus, daily; 
dial (for showing the time 
of day), diary, diurnal, 
(Fr. jour, a day), journal, 
journey, journeyman, sojourn, 
adjourn, meridian 



digitvLB, finger ; digit 
*dignus, worthy ; d^or, to deem 
worthy ; dignity, dignify, con- 
dign, deign, indi^ity, indig- 
nation 
diligo, lexi, leotum, to l&ve; 
diligent, delight, dilettante 
(It.) 
dima, fearful; dire, direful 
disco, to learn ; disciple, disci- 
pline 
discrlmino, to dimde; discri- 
minate 
divide, i, sum, to divide ; divi- 
sion, divisible 
divinus (from same root as 

deus), divifie ; divinity 
*do, datum, to give ; data (things 
given), dative, date, antedate, 
postdate, add, render, to give 
biCck (Fr. rendre), surrender, 
edit, tradition, treason 
*doceo, ui, ctum, to teach; 

doctor, docile, doctrine 
♦doleo, to grieve ; condole, dole- 
ful, dolorous 
*dominus, lord ; domina, lady ; 
duenna, donna, dominate, 
domineer, dominion, domain, 
don (Spanish), damsel, dame, 
madame, mademoiselle 
domo, to tame; indomitable. 
Op. ta^ie 
*domus, house ; domicile, domes- 
tic, dome, majordomo (master 
of the house) 
Mono, to give, doTwrn, a gift; 
donation, donative, condone, 
pardon 
*dormio, ivi, itum ; to sleep ; 
dormitoiy, dormouse, dor- 
mant 
dorsum, hack ; dorsal, endorse 
dos, tis, dowry ; dowager, endow 
dubius {horn, duo, two, and eo^ 
to go, to move altemately^n 
two directions), dubious, 
doubtful ; dubito, to doubt; in- 
dubitable 
Muco, xi, ctum, to lead ; duke. 
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doge, conduce, conduct, edu- 
cate, induce, traduce, seduce, 
conduit, ducat, duchy 
*duo, two ; dual, duplex, double, 
duple, duet, doubloon (a 
double pistole), doublet 

duodeoim, twelve ; duodecimals ; 
Fr. douzaine, dozen 

durus, hard, duro, to harden ; 
durable, endure, indurate, 
during, doresse 

ebrius, drunk ; inebriate 

ebur, ivory, (Fr. ivoire) 

edo, Mi, §sum, to eat; esca, 
food ; edible, esculent 

edo, didi, ditum, to give out; 
edit, editor 

ego, /; egotist, egoist 

♦emo, emi, emptum, to bttif; 
redeem, redemption, exempt 
*eo, ivi, itum, to go ; exit, adit 
(approach), initial, perish, 
ambition (a going about), 
sedition, a going apart, issue 
(exire, Fr. issir) 

equus, Iiorse ; equestrian, equer- 
ry, equine 
♦erro, to wander; err, error, 
erratic, aberration 

examine, weigh (from era^ien-, 
the tongue of a balance, and 
that from agmen), examine, 
examination 

exemplum, example ; sample, 
sampler, exemplary 

exerceo, to exeroiie. See Arceo 

ezpedio, to set free (from pes, 
dis, foot); expedite, expe- 
dient, expedition, impede 

experior, tus, to trj/; expert, 
experiment, cxperieoce 

cxsul, exile. From solvm^ soil 

extra, outside ; extraneous 

♦facies, a face; facial, super- 
ficies, fa9ad6 

facilis (fromfacio), easy ; facile, 
facility, difficulty 

•facio, to fnakot faber, a worker 
in wood, iron, &c. ; fabric, 
fabricate, counterfeit, refit. 



confectionery, office, comfit 
( » conf ect), faction, fashion, 
feat, feasible, feature (the 
make of the face), suffice, 
sufficient, efficient, affect, 
effect, infect ; f abula, a story ^ 
fable, fabulous ; f acetus, 
clever ; facetious, facetiss 

fallo, to deceive ; fallible ; 
false, falsify, fail 

falx, a scythe, hook, falchion ; 
falco, falcon (the hooked 
bird) 

fama (fari, to speak), report; 
famous, infamy 

fames, hunger ; famine 

fans, tis, speaking; infant. In- 
fanta, fate, fatal 

fanum, temple; fame, profane 
(outside the temple, not dedi- 
cated, common), fanatic 

farcio, to stuff, farce (a play 
stuffed with t\in),forced-jne8Lt 
( = farced meat) 

farina, /M/r; farinaceous 

fastidio, to loathe ; fastidious 
♦fateor, fassus, to confess; pro- 
fess, confession 

f atigo, to weary ; fatigue 

faXvLUs, foolish ; infatuate, fatu- 
ous 

faveo, favi, fautum, to favour ; 
fautor (supporter) 

fehiis, fever ; febrile, febrifuge 

f ecundus, fertile ; fecund, 
fecundity 

feles, cat (the fruitful, from 
same root as foetus, offspring, 
fecundity, Gk. phuein, to 
heget, O.K. he6n, -to be); 
feline 

felix, happy ; felicity, felicitate 

femina, woman ; feminine, effe- 
minate 

femid, festival; ferial 

♦f ero, tuli, latum, to hear ; infer, 
confer, refer, differ, differ- 
ence, suffer, transfer, defer, 
fertile, reference ; dilate, 
relate, correlative 
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feroXj fierce; ferocious, ferocity 

♦ferrum, iron ; ferruginous, far- 
rier (a worker in iron,a8hoer 
of horses), ferrule, an iron 
ring 

♦ferveo. to hail; fervesco, to 
begin to bail ; fervent, fervid, 
fervor, effervesce, ferment 
festum, a holiday ; feast, fes- 

' tival, fete, festoon 
fihra^ fibre ; fibrous, fringe (Lat. 
fimbria) 

♦fides, faith (Fr. foi); fidelity, 
infidel ; fido, to tru^f confide, 
diffident, perfidy, perfidious, 
affidavit^ defiance, affiance 

♦figo, xi, fixum, to fix; fixture, 

crucifix, transfix 
filius, son ; filial, affiliate, Fitz 

♦filum, thread ; file (of soldiers), 
bill-file, defile (to march in 
a line), filigree (ornaments 
made of gold or silver wire), 
fillet (a little thread : a 
fillet of veal is bound together 
by a thread), profile 
findo, fissum, to cleave ; fissure, 

fissile 
fingo, nxi, fictum, to farm ; fic- 
tion, figment, fictile, feig^, 
effigies (an image made), 
feint, faint 

♦finis, end ; finish, finite, infinite, 
confine, define, fine, to fine, 
finical, finance, final, finality, 
affinity, finish 

♦firmus, firm ; confirm, affirm, 
affirmative, firmament, infirm, 
infirmary, infirmity, farm. 
* The' inconvenience of pay- 
ment in kind early made uni- 
versal the substitution of a 
money payment, which was 
called firma alba or bl-anchs 
ferme, from being paid in 
silver or with money instead 
of victuals.' (Wedgwood.) 

fiscus, treasury ; confiscate, 
fiscal 

HaccwSffiabhi/ ; flaccid 



flagellum, whip ; flagellate, 
Flagellants, flail 

flagitium, disgrace ; flagitious 

flagro, to burn ; tiagrant, con- 
flagration 

flamma, flame; inflame, in- 
flammable, flamingo (the 
flame-bird), flamb^u, fla- 
men ? 
♦flecto, xi, xum, to bend ; inflect, 
flexible, inflexion 

fligo, fiictum, to dash; afflict, 
inflict, affliction 

flo, flatum, to blow; inflate, 

flatulent 
♦flos, floris, floTver, flowr ; floral, 

floriculture, florist, flourish 
♦fluo, fluxum, to flow ; fluid, in- 
fluence, influential, affluent, 
influenza, flux, superfluous ; 
fluctus, a wave ; fluctuate 

focus, hearth ; focus, focal 

fodio, fossum, to dig ; fossil, 
fosse 

fcedus, eris, a covenant ; federal, 

confederate 
♦folium, leaf; foil, the gold or 
silver leaf used to t^x)w np 
the colour of a gem, foliage, 
folio, trefoil, cinquefoil, 
portfolio 

f ons, tis, 2i.fo\mta\n ; font, fount 

fores, doors ; foras, 011^ of doors ; 
foreign, (j/, as in sovereign, 
excrescent) 
*f orma, a form, ; formal, forma- 
lity, inform, reform, forma- 
tion, uniform, conform. Non- 
conformist, perform, per- 
formance, deformity, formula 
(dim.) 

formldo, /iftfr; formidable 

tojjooiyfwrnace 

fors, tis, ohane$\ fortuitous, 

f ortuna, fortWMy, misfortune 
♦fortis, strong ; fortitude, fortify, 
fortress, comfort, force, en- 
force, reinforce, effort, fort 

forum, market-place ; Fr. f oire, 
fair, forensic 
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'*'frango, fractum, to break ; 

fraoture, fraction, fragment, 

refractory, irrefragable, fra> 

gile, infringe, frail 

*frater, brother; fraternal, (Fr. 

f r^) friar, fraternity 
'^'fraus, frandis, deceit; fraud, 
fraudulent 

f requens, frequent ; frequenta- 
tive 

frioo, zi, ctum, to rub ; friction 

frigus, cold ; frigid, refrigerate 

f rivolus, iilly ; frivolous, frivo- 
lity, fribble (a trifling fellow) 

frons, dis, let^f; frond 
^frons, tis, forehead; front, 
frontispiece (properly f ronti- 
spice), frontal, affront, con- 
front, frontier, frounce, 
flounce, effrontery 

f nior, f ructus, to enjoy ; fruit, 
fruition, fruitage, fruiterer, 
frugal, frugality, fructify 

f rustra, in vain ; frustrate 

frustum, a piece; frustum (of 

a cone) 
*fug^o, to flee ; fugitive, refuge, 
febrifuge, refugee, subterfuge, 
fugue, centrifugal 

f ulgeo, to shine ; effulgent, re- 
fulgent; fulmen, thunderbolt; 
fulminate ; f umus, tmolte ; 
fume, fumigate, perfume, fu- 
mitory (Fr. fume-terre, earth- 
smoke) 

*fundo, fudi, fusum, to pour; 
found, foundry, font, con- 
found, confuse, infuse, refuse, 
fuse, fusible, transfusion, 
diffusion 

^fundus, bottom; fund, founda- 
tion, fundament, profound, 
founder (to go to the bottom) 

fungor, ctus, to di$oha/rge; 
function, defunct 

fonus, esUf funeral ; funereal 

fur, thief; furtive 

furor, madnen ; fury, infuriate, 
furious 

futilis, that eanly pown out. 



that cannot contain (from 
fundo) ; futile, futility 

garrio, to chatter ; garrulous 

gelu, frost ; gelid, congeal, gela- 
tine, jelly 

gemma, gem ; a bud^ gem ; gem- 
mate 
*gens, tis, people ; gigno, genui, 
genitum, to beget ; gentile, gen- 
teel, gentle, generation, ge- 
nus, degenerate, gentry, 
genuine, progenitor, con- 
genital, ingenuous, ingenious, 
congenial, genius, engine 

genu, hnee ; genuflect 

germen, sprig; germinate, ger- 
mane, cousin german (of the 
same stock) 
♦gero, gestum, to bear ; bellige- 
rent, vicegerent, gesture, 
suggest, digest, gesticulate, 
congestion, indigestion 

glacies, ice ; glacial, glacier 

gladius, tword; gladiator, glaive 

glans, dis, kernel; gland, glan- 
dular, glanders (a disease in 
the glands of horses) 

gleba, clod; glebe 

globus, ball; globe, globule 

glomero, to make into a ball; 
conglomerate 

gloria, glory ; glorify, glorious 
*gradus, step (Fr. gr6); grade, 
degrade, graduate, gradation, 
degree; gradior, gredi, gressus, 
to nalk; progress, congress, 
aggression, ingredient, gra- 
dient 

gnjidis, great; grand, grandee, 
grandfather, aggrandize, 
grandiloquent, gaffer, gam- 
mer 

g^ranum, seed; grain, pome- 
g^nate (so called from its 
numerous seeds), granary, in- 
grain. ('Scarlet grain or ker- 
mes is an insect found on 
certain kinds of oak, from 
which the finest reds were 
dyed. The term grain is a 
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translation of Gk. ic6kkos, 
given to the insect, from its 
resemblance to a seed or 
kernel.' — Wedgwood), garnet 
(so called from its simila- 
rity in colour to the seed of 
the pomegranate), granite 
(giain-stone), grenade, gre- 
nadier, grange, granule, gra- 
nular, granulate 

^gratia, favour, pi. thanks; grace, 
gracious, ingratiate, gratis, 
gratuitous 
gratulor,to msJi joy, congratu- 
late 

*gratus, pleating, thankful ; 
grateful, gratitude, gratis, 
Fr. gr6, maugre (malgr6), 
agree (4 gr6 =to one's will) 

♦gravis, heavy; grave, gravity, 
aggravate, gravamen, grieve, 
aggrieve 

♦grex, gis, flock; egregious 
(standing out of the flock), 
aggregate, gregarious, con- 
gregate 
gubemo, to fteer; govern 
g^ula, throat ; gullet, jole, gully 
g;argeB,whi/rlpool ; gorge, gorget, 
gurgle, gargle, regurgitate, 
gorgeous. (See Skeat) 
gutta, drop; gout, 'gouts of 

blood* (Macbeth), gutter 
guttur, throat ; guttural 

♦habeo, habitum, to hmce ; habit, 
habitual, prohibit, inhibit, 
exhibit, inhibition, able, re- 
habilitate, ability, habiliment, 
dishabille 
habito, to dwell; habitation, 
inhabit, cohabit 

♦haereo, si, sum, \xigt%ek; cohere, 
adhere, cohesion; haesito, to 
hetHtate 

♦hseres, dis, heir; inherit, here- 
ditary, hereditament, heir- 
loom (O.E. loma, a piece of 
domestic furniture) 
halo, to breathe; inhale, ex- 
hale 



haurio, haustum, to draw; ex- 
haust 

herba, herb ; herbarium, herbage, 
herbalist 

hibemus, adj. (from hiems, 
winter), winter; hibernate 

hilum, a little thing (nihilnm= 
ne hilum s=ne Elmn^nift a 
thread); nil, annihilate 

hio, to gape; hiatus 

histrio, actor; histrionic 
♦homo, man; humanus, human; 
homicide, humane, homage 

honor, honour; honestus, h/tnvur- 

ahle; honorary 
♦horreo, to brittle, shudder; 
horror, horrible, horrify, 
horrid 

hortoTfKtxun, to exhort; exhor- 
tation, hortatory 

hortus, garden ; horticulture, 
cohort (originally an enclo- 
sure), court 
♦hospes, itis, guett; hospitable, 
hospice, hospital, hotel, 
hostel, hostler, spital 

hostia, sacrifice; the host 

hostis, enemy ; hostile, hostility 

humeo, to be moist; humour, 
humid, humorous 

humus,^7Ymn^; exhume, humble 
(humilis, lowly) 

idem, the same; identify, iden- 
tity, identical 

ignis, jftV^; igneous, ignite 

ignore, to be ignorant; ignora- 
mus, ignore 

imago, imaginis, likeness (from 
imitor; comp. vertigo, from 
verto); image, imagination 

imbecillis, 9veak; imbecile, im- 
becility, embezzle (see Skeat) 

imbuo, to imhie 

imitor, atus, to copy ; imitate 

impedio,' to hinder; impede, 
impediment, Fr. emp&jher, 
impeach 

impero, to command; impera- 
tive, imperious, empire, em- 
peror. See Paro 
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index, forefinger \ indico, to 
point out\ index, indicate, 
indication, indicative 
indnstria, induitry (root, struo) 
inferus, low\ inferior (compara- 
tive), infernal 
^insula, %%UMid\ insular, penin- 
sula, insulate, isle, islet (not 
iHantT) 
integer, whoU] integrity, inte- 
gral, entire (Fr. enti^re) 
intelligo, lexi, lectum, to wider' 

Hand; intelligent, intellect 
intra, nfithin; interior (comp.), 

inner; interior, internal 
intro, to enter ; entrance 
invenio, to find; invent, inven- 
tion, inventory 
- invideo, to envy ; invidious 
invito, to t«t*t^0; invitation 
ira, wrath; ire, irate; irascor, 

to he angry f irascible 
irrito, to provoke; irritate 
irrigo, to water; irrigate 
item, likewise; item 
*iter, itineris (from eo, itum, to 
go), a jowmey; itinerary, 
itinerant 
itenm, again; reiterate 
jacem, ui, itum, to lie ; adjacent 
jacio, jeci, jactum,^^ throw; ad- 
jective, eject, object, reject, 
subject, conjecture, interjec- 
tion, subjection; jacolum, a 
doH, ejaculate ; Fr. jeter, jet 
(of water) 
ie]\maB,faiting; jejune 
jocus, joke; jocular, juggler, 

(jocnlator) 
^judex, icis, Judge; judicial, 
justice, justiciary, judgment, 
adjudicate 
*jugum, yoke ; conjugate, conju- 
gal, subjugate ; jugulum, 
collar-bone ; jugular 
juncus, rush; junket (It. giun- 
cata, fresh cheese brought to 
market in rushes) 
*jnngo, nxi, ctum, to Join; join- 
ture, juncture, junction, con- 
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junction, subjunctive, con- 
join ; It. junto ; joust, jostle 

juniperus. Juniper; gin (Fr. 
geni^vre) 

Jupiter, Jovis ; Jove, jovial (born 
under the influence of Ju- 
piter. Comp. mercurial, mar- 
tial, saturnine) 

*juro, avi, atum, to swear; juror, 
jury, perjury, conjure; jus, 
juris, law; Justus, /t»f; jurist, 
jurisprudence, jurisdiction, 
justify, injury. 

jus, ^rat^y; juice 

juvenis, young ; junior (comp.), 
younger, juvenile 

juvo, to assist ; adjutant, aid 

juxta, near (from J«7?^o), juxta- 
position 

labor, toil; labour, laborious, 
laboratory, elaborate 

labor, lapsus sum, to glid^e ; 
lapse, elapse, collapse 

lac, lactis, milk ; lacteal, lacta- 
tion, lettuce (lactuca, so 
called from its milky juice) 

lacero, avi, atum, to tear ; lace- 
rate 

lacertus, Uza/rd; alligator (el 
lagarto, the name given by 
the Spaniards to the American 
crocodile) 

lacrima, tear (old form dacrima, 
cp. Gk. dakru, Eng. tear) ; 
lachrymose, lachrymatory 

lacus, a lake ; lacustrine, lagoon 
♦laedo, laosum, to injure ; collide, 
collision, lesion, elide 

Isetor, to rejoice ; Letitia 

lambo, to lick ; lambent, lam- 
prey (Lat. lampetra = O.B. 
suck-stone), so called from 
sucking the rocks 

lamentor, to bewail; lament, 
lamentation 

langueo, to be faint; languid, 
languish 

lanx, the scale of a balance; 

balance 
*lapi8, lapidis, stone; lapidary. 
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dilapidated (« falling away 
stone from stone) 

lardom, fat of hacon; lard, 
larder (the place where the 
bacon was kept. Gp. pantry, 
the bread-place. Vt. pain = 
bread), to lard (to stuff in 
lard), interlard 

largns, abundant; large, lar- 
gesse, enlarge 

lassos, weary ; lassitude 

lateo, to lie hid ; latent 

laterna, a lantern, corrupted 
into lanthom, under the 
wrong notion that the second 
syllable was connected with 
the horn panes 

latus, broad ; latitude 

latus, lateris, gide ; lateral, 
equilateral 

laurus, lawrel ; laureate 
*laus, landis, praise; laud, lau- 
datory, laudation, laudable, 
allow (allaudare, Fr. allouer) 
*lavo, avi, lautum; lave, lava- 
tory, laundry, lavender, lavish 

laxo, to wiloose ; lax, relax 
♦l6go, egi, ctum ; to choose, read ; 
elect, collect, lecture, select, 
legible, legend, college, allege, 
lection, lesson, legion, 61ite 
(chosen), recollect 

lego, avi, atum, to send as am' 
bassadror; legate, legacy, re- 
legate 

legumen, pulse ; leguminous 

lenis, soft ; lenio, to soften ; 
lenient, lenitive 

lentus, slow ; lento, relent 

leuca. Mid. Lat. a measure \ 
league (measure) 

leo, liofi ; lioness, leonine 

lepus, oris, hare (Fr, li^vre), 

leveret 
*l6vis, light ; levo, to lighten ; 
levity, alleviate, lever, ele- 
vate, relieve, relief, leaven, 
levy, lev6e, ledger-line (a 
light line above the staff. It. 
l^giere) 



♦lex, legis (Fr. loi), la/w ; legal, 
legislate, legislator, legiti- 
mate, allegiance, privilege, 
lawyer, loyal (cp. royal from 
regalis) 
♦liber, free ; liberal, liberate, 

deliver, libertine, livery 
*]ibeTfbook; library, libretto (It.), 

Ubel (Dim.) 
libo, to powr ovt in honour of a 

deity ; libation 
♦libra, a po\md ; libro, to weigh 
ovt ; libration, deliberate, 
livre, level (Lat. libella, dim. 
a plummet), equilibrium 
licet, it is allowed ; license, 

licentious, illicit, leisure 
lignum, wood ; ligneous ; lig^- 
aloes, lignite (coal showing 
traces of its woody origin) 
♦ligo, avi, atum, to bind; liga- 
ment, ligature, religion, 
league, oblige, obligation, 
allegiance, liege, liable, lien, 
rally, ally 
lilium, lily 
limen, threshold ; eliminate, 

preUminary 
♦limes, limitis, cross-path ; limit, 

limitation, lintel * 

linea, a linen thread, line ; linear, 
lineal, delineate, lineament, 
lineage. See Linum 
lingua, tongue, Fr. langue ; 

lingual, language, linguist 
♦linquo, lictum, to leai;e ; relin- 
quish, delinquent, relict, relic, 
reliquary 
linum, Jlax, linen ; linseed, 
linnet, linsey-woolsey (made 
of linen and wool), lint, lining 
♦liqueo, to be Jimd ; liquid, 

liquor, liquefy 
lis, litis, strife ; litigate, liti- 
gious 
litera, letter, pi. literatitre ; 
literal, literary ; Belles Let- 
tres, literate, obliterate (not 
from lino, to smear) 
litus, oris, shore ; literal 
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Mvidvis, pale \ livid 
*locas, j)laee ; local, locate, allo- 
cate, locomotiye, collocation, 
dislocate, Fr. lieu, in lieu, 
lieutenant, Fr. log^, lodge 
longus, long ; longitude, pro- 
long, elongate 
*loquor, locutus, to speak ; loqua- 
cious, allocution, eloquent, 
colloquy 
luceo, to shifte ; lucid, elucidate, 
luminary, lunes, lunatic, 
lustre 
lucrum, gain ; lucre, lucrative 
luctor, to wrettle ; reluctant 
lucubro, to TwrJt by lamp-light ; 

lucubration. See Luceo 
*ludo, lusum, to- play ; elude, 
delude, illusion, allude, inter- 
lude, prelude, ludicrous 
lugeo, to gri-eve ; lugubrious 
I lumbus, krifi ; lumbago, lumbar 
*lumen, light; illuminate, illu- 
mination, luminous, lumi- 
nary, limn 
*lnna (from luceo), moon ; lunar, 

lunatic (moon-struck) 
*luo, lutum, to wash; ablution, 
dilute, alluvial, diluvial (di- 
luvium m deluge) 
*lustro, avi, atum, to make light ; 
lustre, illustrate, lustrous, 
lute-string (a shining silk) 
lustro, to p%mfy ; lustration 
♦lux, cis (from luceo), light ; 

lucid, elucidate, pellucid 
luxus, luaoury ; luxurious, luxu- 
riant 
m&ohlna (Gk. mSchanfi), a cort" 
trivance ; machine, machi- 
nate 
macies, leanness, emaciate, 
meagre. Cp. acer and eager 
macula, spot ; immaculate, 
mackerel (from the dark 
blotches on it), mail 
*magister (connected with mo- 
gnus), master ; magistrate, 
mister 
*magnus, great ; magnitude. 



magnate, magpaify ; major, 
greater ; majority, mayor ; 
maorimus, greatest ; maxi- 
mum, maxim 
malleus, hammer ; mallet, mall, 
the mall (from the game of 
pall-mall which somewhat 
resembled croquet. It. palla 
= ball). See Skeat 

*malus, bad, male, badly ; ma- 
lign, malevolent, malediction, 
malady, malison, malice, 
maltreat, malaria, maugre 
( - mal gr6, not agreeable, in 
spite of) 
mamma, breast ; mammalia 

♦mando, to put into one^s hand ; 
miandate, commend, demand, 
remand, mandamus, mandate. 
Maundy Thursday (dies man- 
dati) 

*maneo, mansum, to remain ; 
mansion, manse, manor ; 
menial, permanent, remnant, 
mastiff, menagerie 

♦mianus, hand; manual, eman- 
cipate, manufacture, manacle, 
manifest, manuscript, manu- 
facture, amanuensis, Fr. main, 
maintain, maintenance, ma- 
nage, manure, manoeuvre, 
mortmain (dead hand), 
manner, legerdemain ( « light 
of hand) 

♦mare, sea ; maritime, marine, 
mariner, ultramarine, sub- 
marine, mermaid, rosemary 
margo, edge, margin 
Mars, the god of war ; martial, 

March (the month) 
mas, a male ; masculine, marl- 
tus, a husband; marital, 
marry, marriage 
miassa, a lump ; mass, massive 

♦mater, mother; maternal, ma- 
ternity, matriculate, matri- 
monium, matricide, matron, 
matrix 

•materia, materials (mother- 
stuff); miaterial 
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^maturns, ripe; mature, matu- 
rity, immaturity, premature 
matutinuB, heUmging to the 
morning ; matins or mattins, 
matutinal 

*medeor, to heal; medical, me- 
dicine, medicament, remedy, 
remedial 

*mediu8, middle ; medium, me- 
diocre, mediate, mentor, 
meridian (medius dies), Fr. 
moyen, mean, moiety, mez- 
zotint 
mel, honey; mellifluous, Phi- 
lomel, marmalade (originally 
made of quinces. Lat. meli- 
melum, Uterally a honey- 
apple, a quince. See Skeat), 
molasses « honey-like 
melior, better ; ameliorate 

*membram, limb ; member, dis- 
member, membrane 

*memini, I remember ; memor, 
mindjFul ; memory, comme- 
morate, memoir, remember, 
memorandum, memento 
mendaz, lyiTig ; mendacious, 

mendacity 
mendlcus, beggar; mendicant, 

mendicity 
mendum,/at£2^; amend, amends, 
emend, emendation 

*mens, mentis, mind; mental, 
vehement. Cp. mind 

♦mereo, meritum, to earn ; merit, 
meritorious ; meretrix, a har- 
lot; meretricious 

*mergo, mersum, to dip; mergfe, 
emerge^ submerge, immerse, 
emergency 
merus, pure ; mere 

♦merx, cis, goods, wares; mer- 
chandise ; mercor, to trade ; 
commerce, merchant, mercer, 
mercenary, mercy, market, 
mart, Mercury, the god of 
conmierce 

*metior, mensus sum, to mea' 
sure ; immense («> immeasur- 
able), mensuration, measure 



*migro, to remof?e; migrate, 

emigrant, immigrant 
^miles, militis, soidier i miHtaiy, 

miUtia, militant, militate 
*miile,thousand ; mile, millenary, 

millennium, million 
minse, threats; minatory, me- 
nace, commination 
mxDio, to paint red ; miniature 
minister (connected with minvs, 
Cp. maglster and magis)t& 
servant; ministration, minis- 
terial 
minor, smaller ; minority 
minuoy to lessen ; diminutive, 
diminish, minute, minim, 
minimum, mite, mintiet 
*miror, to admire; admire, ad- 
mirable, miracle, marvel, mi- 
rage 
^misceo, miztum, to mix; mis- 
cellany, promiscuous, mixture 
miser, mretched; miser, miser- 
able ; miseror, to pity ; . com- 
miserate 
mitigo, to mahe mild (mitis); 

mitigate, mitigation 
*mitto, missum, to send} mis- 
sionary, commit, admit, mes- 
sage, messenger, permit, mis- 
sion, misfflle, promise, pre- 
mise 
mode, lately ; modem 
'I'modus, measure ; mode, mood 
(grammatical term ; not mood, 
state of mind, which comes 
from O.B. m6d, mind), mo- 
dify, modulate, • model, 
modem, modish^ accomiino- 
date, commodious, commo- 
dity 
mola, miU ; molar, immolate 
(sacred jneol being ^arinkled 
on the heads of sacrificial 
victims) 
moles, a A^^; mol^, molecule 
molestus, troublesome ; molest 
molior, to exert oneself; emo- 
lumentum (» profit acquired 
through labour), emolument 
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mollis, ^ft ; mollify, mollusc 
♦moneo, ui, itum, to warn ; mo- 
nition, monument, admonish, 
monitor, premonitory, admo- 
nition 
*mons, montis, momtt ; moun- 
tain, promontory, amount, 
surmount, dismount, para- 
mount, remount 
^monstro, avi, atum, to show ; 
demonstrate, monstranoe, 
monster, muster 
^morbus, disease] cholera mor- 
bus, morbid, morbific 

mordeo, morsum, to bite ; mor- 
sel, remorse, mordant, mor- 
tise, morsel (a bit) 

moror, to delay ; demur 
*mors, mortis, death; mortal, 
mortuary ; morior, to die ; 
moribund, mortmain, mort- 
gage, murrain 

moe, moris, custom] moral, 
moralist, Fr. moeurs, demure 
*moveo, motum, to move ; mobile, 
momentum, moment, pro- 
mote, motion, motor, emo- 
tion, mob (mobile vulgus, the 
fic^e crowd) 

mula, mule ; mulatto 
*multus, many ; multitude, mul- 
tiform, multiply 

mundus, world ; mundano 
♦munio, to fortify; munition, 

ammunition, muniment 
*munus, muneris, ffift^ puhlie 
qffioe ] remunerate, munifi- 
cent, municipal 

murus, wall ; mural, inmiure, in- 
tramural 

musa (Gk.9/t^<#a), mvte ; amuse, 
mosaic (musaicum opus) 

musca, 9^ fly ; mosquito, musket. 
Many instruments of war 
have been called after living 
creatures. Culverin is said 
to be from Lat. coluber, a 
snake. So among the Romans 
talpes, testudo, Sco. 

mutilo, to maim ; mutilate 



♦muto, avi, atum, to change] 
mutable, immutable, com- 
mute, transmute, mew (of 
hawks), moult 
*narro, avi,atum,towfl5rraftf ; nar- 
rative, narration, narrator 
*nascor, natus sum, to he bom ; 
nascent, nature, natural, na- 
tal, Noel (Christmas Day), 
nativity, innate, cognate, na- 
tion, Fr. naif, na^ve 

nasus, nose; nasal, nasturtium 
( « nose-wring. From torqueo, 
to twist), Fr. nez, pince-nez 

nausea, sickness ; nauseous, nau- 
seate 

nauta (Gk. naus, a ship), sailor ; 

nautical, nautilus 
♦navis, ship ; navy, naval, navi- 
gate, navigable, nave (from 
the likeness of the vaulted 
roof to a ship). Qk. naust 
a ship 

necesse, necessary ; necessity, 
necessitate. From cedo, to 
give way 
*necto, nexum, to tie; connect, 
connexion, annex 

nefas (from /an, to speak), 
wickedness; nefarious 

negligo, to neglect ; negligence 
♦n^o, avi, atum, to refuse ; deny, 
negation, negative, renegade 
(runagate. Psalms) 

negotium (from nee --not, and 
otium, idleness); negotiate, 
negotiable 

nepos, Otis, grandson ; nepotism, 
nephew 

nervus, string ; nerve, enervate 

neuter, neither ; neutral 

niger, black ; nigritude, negro 

nihil, nothing ; annihilate. Sec 

Hilum 
♦noceo, to injure ; noxious, inno- 
cent, obnoxious, innocuous, 
Fr. nuire, nuisance, annoy, 
noisome 

non, wft; nonage, nonentity, 
nondescript 
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norma, rule ; normal, enormous 

*nosoo, novi, notum, to know; 
note, to nuMri, \ note, notion, 
notice, notify, notification ; 
nomen, a name\ nominal, 
denominate, cognomen, no- 
ble, nobiUty, ignominy, no- 
tary, cog^nizance, recognize 
noster, ottr ; nostnmi, a specific 

peculiar to ourselves 
novem, nine; November (the 
ninth of the Latin months), 
nones (the ninth day before 
the ides), noon (originally the 
ninth hour of the day, whence 
the ecclesiastical word nones. 
When nones came to be said 
at mid-day, the term was 
still retained) 

*novus, new; novel, renovate, 
novice, innovate, novitiate, 
novelty 

♦nox, noctis, night; equinox, 
noctum, nocturnal 

*nubo, nuptum, to ma/rry ; nup- 
tial, connubial 

♦nudus, naked ; nude, denude, 
denudation, 
nugae, trifles ; nugatory 
nullus, iwne; nullify, annul, 
nullity 

♦numerus, number; numeration, 
enumerate, innumerable, su- 
pernumerary 

♦nuntio, to announce ; nuncio, 
pronounce, annunciation, re- 
nounce 

*nutrio, to nourish ; nurse, nu- 
trition, nutriment, nurture, 
nourishment 
nympha, nymph, Gk, nymphe, 

a bride 
obedio, to obey (from audioj I 
hear) ; obedience, Fr. obeir, 
obeisance 
obire (from eo, to go), to die ; 

post-obit, obituary 
obliquus, oblique ; obliquity 
obliviscor, to forget ; oblivion, 
oblivious 



obscenus, imjnire ; obscene, ob- 
scenity 

obscurus, dark ; obscurity, 
chiaro oscuro 

occulo, occultum, to hide ; oc- 
cult, occultation 

occupo (from capio), to seize; 

occupy, occupation 
*octo, eight ; October (the eighth 
of the Roman months), oc- 
tavo, octave 
♦oculus (Fr. oeil), eye ; oculist, 
ogle, binocular, inoculate, 
oeillade (Lear) 

odium, hatred ; odious 
♦odor, smell ; odour, odoriferous, 
olfactory, redolent 

officium, duty ; office, officious 

GOien^prognogtie ; ominous, abo- 
minate, abominable 

omnis, all; omniscient, omni- 
bus (for all), omnipotent 
♦onus, oneris, burden; onerous, '^ 
exonerate 

opacus, shady ; opaque, opacity 

operior (Fr. ouvrir), to open; 
overt 

opes, wealth ; opulent, opulence. 
Cp. c-opious 

opinor, to think ; opine, opinion, 
opinionated 

oppidum, a town ; oppidan 

opportunus (from portus), op^ 
portu/ne ; inopportune, impor- 
tunate 

optimus, best ; optimist 
♦opto, atum, to wish ; option, 

adopt, cooptative 
♦opus, operis (Fr. oeuvre), work ; 
operate, co-operate, opera, ma- 
noeuvre, chef d'oeuvre, manure 

orbis, circle; orb, orbit, exor- 
bitant 
♦ordo, ordinis, order; ordain, 
ordinance, ordinary, co- 
ordinate. From orior 1 
♦orior, ortus sum, to rise ; orient, 
origin, aborigines 

orno, to adorn; ornament, or- 
nate 
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oro, atum, to pra^] orator, 
oracle, oracular, inexorable, 
peroration, Fr. oraison, orison, 
oratory, oratorio. From os, 
oris 
08, oris, motUh ; oral, orifice 
*os, ossis, bone ; ossify, ossif rage 

(the bone-breaker), osprey 
osculor, to kiss ; oscillate 
ostendo, to show; ostentation, 

ostensible 
ostium, door (ostiarius, door- 
keeper); usher 
ovum, egg ; oval, oviparous 
*paciscor, pactus sum, to make 
jan agreement ; pact, compact 
pagina,^M; pagination 
pagus, village; pagan, peasant 

(ITr. paysan), paynim 
yaXsktium, palace ; palatial 
palatum, the palate ; palatal 
palleo, to be pale ; pallor, pallid, 

appal 
pallium, cloak ; pall, palliate 
palma, palm of the hand ; 
palmary, palmistry, palmate 
palma, the palm ; palmer (pil- 
grim)— 

The faded palm-branoh in hli hand 
Showed pilgrim from the Holy Land. 

Scott. 

palmer-worm (said to be so 
called from its wandering 
about, but more probably 
from palm, the provincial 
name of the willow) 
palpo, to stroke (palpi to, freq.); 

palpable, palpitate 
palus, stak€ ; pale, impale, pali- 
sade 

*pando, pansum and passum, to 
spread ; expand, expanse, 
pace (the distance covered in 
walking between raising the 
foot and setting it down 
again) 

*pango, pactum, to fasten ; com- 
pact, impinge. See Pacis- 
cor 

•panis, bread (Fr. pain) ; pantry. 



companion ( - messmate), 
pannier, pantler (Shakspere) 
♦par, equal; parity, peer, non- 
pareil, on a par, umpire 
(O.F. nompair-not even, 
odd) ; an odd man chosen to 
arbitrate. Cp. apron from 
napron, adder from nadder 
parco, parsum, to spc^e ; parsi- 
mony 
pareo, ui, itum, to come forth ; 

appear, apparent 
pario, peperi, partum, to bring 
forth ; parent, viviparous, 
oviparous, puerperal 
♦pare, avi, atum, to get ready ; 
pare, prepare, repair, com- 
pare, comparison, separate, 
sever, apparatus, empire 
♦pars, partis, paH; partior, to 
divide ; particle (dim.), par- 
ticular, impart, tripartite, 
partisan, partner, parse, par- 
ticiple, participate, parboil, 
parcel, portion 
parum, little; paraffine (from 
Ocffinis, akin. Paraffine is so 
called from having little 
affinity for an alkali) 
♦pasco, pastum, to feed; pas- 
ture, pastor, repast 
passus, pa^ie ; trespass (Fr. tr^- 

pas) 
pateo, to lie open ; patent. Cp. 

pando 
♦pater, father ; paternal, pater- 
nity, patristic, patrician, pa- 
trimony, papa, pope, patron, 
padrone 
♦patior, passus sum, to suffer ; 
patient, passive, passion, com- 
patible, compassion 
patria, fatherland ; patriot, ex- 
patriate 
♦pauper (Fr. pauvre), ^w^ ; pau- 
per, poverty, poor, impove- 
rish 
pavio, to ram domn ; pave, pa\i- 
mcntum (a floor composed of 
lime, small stones, &c., ram- 
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med down with a hammer), 
pavement 

pavo, peaco(^ 

♦pax, pads, pe€Uie ; pacify, paci- 
fication, pacific ; paco, to ap- 
pease; pay 
*pecco, avi, atom, to dn\ pec- 
cable, peccant, peccadillo 
(dim.) 

pectus, pectoris, hreast ; pecto- 
ral, expectorate 

pecnlitim, private pv/rse ; pecu- 
liar, peculation. Cp. pecunia 
♦peconia (from pecus, cattle), 
money; pecuniary, impecu- 
nious. Cp. connexion be- 
tween O.E. feoh, cattle, and 
fee 

pellis, sHn ; peltry, pelice, pel- 
licle, surplice, pilch (origin- 
ally, a fur garment) 
♦pello, pulsum, to drive ; expel, 
repel, expulsion, repidse, 
pulse, pulsate 
♦pendeo, pensum, to han{f ; pen- 
dant,pending,impend,propen- 
sity,pendulum, perpendicular, 
appendix, pent-house (a slop- 
ing shed, formerly written ap- 
pentis) ; pendo, to wei^h out, 
to pay ; expend, expense, sti- 
pend, recompense, compensa- 
tion 

pene, almost] peninsula, pen- 
ultimate 

penetro, to pierce; penetrate, 
penetralia 

penna, a wing, feather; pen, 
pinnacle, pinion, pennon 

penuria, want; penury, penu- 
. rious 

perdo, to lose ; perditiwi 

perdrix, paHridge 

peregrinus, foreign ; pilgrim. 
Op. pellucid from perluoidus. 

persona, mask used by actors. 
Hence a part, a person ; per- 
sonate, parson (the person 
who represented the Church 
in a parish) 



^pertlQSi,ameasimng'gtaff; perch 
♦pes, pedis, foot ; pedal, impede, 
pedestrian, expedite, biped, 
pedestal. Cp. Gk. pons, pe- 
des 

pestis, plague ; pest, pestilent, 

pestiferous 
♦peto,petitum, to seek ; petition, 
repeat, compete, appetite, im- 
petuous, petulant, impetus 

petra, stone; petrify, petrifac- 
tion, saltpetre, petroleimi, 
lamprey » rock-licker 

pica, a pie ; magpie, pied, pie- 
bald (bald = streaked. From 
W. bal, having a white streak 
on the forehead. See Skeat) 

pila, column ; pile, pilaster 

pila, ball ; pill, pellet 

pile, to gteal ; compile, compi- 
lation, pillage 

pilus, hair; pile as in three- 
piled, depilatory, caterpillar, 
plush (Fr. peluche) peruke 
(cp. Spanish peluca, a wig), 
periwig, wig 
♦pingo, pictum (Fr. peindre), to 
paint ; pigment, depict, pic- 
ture, orpiment (auripig- 
mentum, yellow-sulphuret of 
arsenic) 

pinso, to pound; pistillum, a 
pestle, pistil 

piscis, fsh ; piscatory, piscine 
*'piTi8, piotis ; piety, expiate, pity , 
piteous, pitiable 

♦placeo, to please; pleasant, 
complacent, placid, plea (Low 
Lat. placitum, a decision) 

place, to appease ; placable, im- 
placable 

plaga, blow ; plague 

plBgiaxinBtOne who stole ekildreyi ; 
plagiarist 

plango, to beivail ; plaint, com- 
plain, plaintiff, plaintive 

planta, pla/nt ; plantation, im- 
plant 

♦planus, level (It. piano); plain, 
explain, plane, plan 
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platea, a broad ttreet; place, 
piazza 

*plaudo, to elap the hands ; ap- 
plaud, applause, plaudit, 
plausible, ei^ode (to drive off 
the stage) 
^lebBt eommon peopU i plebeian 

*pleoto, plexus, to m$aoe\ com- 
plex, perplex, pleat, plait 

*pleo, evi, etum, to fill ; replete, 
implement, complete, reple- 
nien, plenitude, supply, ple- 
nary, supplement, comple- 
ment 

♦plico, avi, atum, to fold\ ply, 
pUers, apply, reply, supplicate, 
suppliant, simple (one-fold, 
op. 0.£. an-feald), multiple, 
duplex (two-fold), duplicity, 
trifdet, supple, display, 
employ, expUcit, implicit, 
accomplice, deploy, employ 
ploro, to weep over \ deplorci im- 
plore 
pluma, j92iM»0 ; plumage 

^plumbum, lead ; plumber, plum- 
met, plumb-line, plumbago. 
Op. hmbago from Iwnbut^ 
loin 
plus, pluris, more\ plural, sur- 
plus, nonplus 

*poBna, pumiehmsnt ; penalty, 
pain; punio, to pu/nish\ 
pGsnitet, it repenti't peni- 
tence, repentance, penance 
polio, iiOjmUh ; polite 
pomum, itpplei pomatum (ori- 
ginally made from apples)t 
pomander, pommel, pome- 
granate 

*pondii8, ponderis, weight ; pound, 
ponderous, preponderate, 
poise, avok-du-pois, ponder 

*pono, posui, positum, to place ; 
pose,poBi^on,deponent, com- 
ponent, proposition, com- 
pound, impose, impostor, post, 
postage 

*pons, bridge) pontiff (pontifex 
■i bridge xnaJcer), pontoon 



populus, people] public, pub- 
lish, repubuc, popular ; popu- 
lor, to lay watte, depopulate 

porous, pifi pork, porcupine 
(the spiny pig), porcelain 
(so called from the resem- 
blance of its glased surface 
to the shell called in Italian 
poroeUana, which was itself 
called from its resemblance 
to a little pig. It. voroeUa), 
porpoise (the pig-nsh, from 
piscis) 

porrum, leeh\ porridge, por- 
ringer 
♦porta, gate ; porter, portico, 
porch, portculisse (Fr. couler, 
to slide), the Porte 
♦porto, avi, atum, to carry ; im- 
port, export, portable, port- 
hole, porter (porter's beer), 
port-folio, port-manteau 

portus, a harbour ; port, Ports- 
mouth, Newport 
♦possum, posse (from potis, able, 
and sum, J am), to he able ; 
possible, potenti podesta, 
puissant % 

♦post, i^fter; posterior (comp.), 
postpone, posterity, prepos- 
terous (having the last first), 
postern (a l»ck gate), pos- 
thumus (the last. The h is ex- 
crescent), position, post-obit 

postulo, avi, atum, to demand*, 
postulate, expostulate 

poto, to drinh; potation, pot- 
able, potion, poison. Op. 
re€Uon from ratio, oraieon 
from orotic 

praeda,^^; predatory, depre- 
dation 
♦prabeo, to fumieh; prebend, 
provender (the ration fur- 
nished to a soldier; after- 
wards applied to the allow- 
ances for monks and canons), 
prebendary 

pmceps, headlong ; precipice, 
precipitate 
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praemiiun, reward ; premium 

- pravus, crooked ; deprave, depra- 

vity 
♦precor, atum, to pray\ impre- 
cate, deprecate, precarious 
. (granted only on entreaty) 
♦prehendo, prehensum (Fr. pren- 
. dre, perf . part, pris), to take, 
prehensile, comprehend, prize, 
prison, apprehend, apprise, 
comprise, misprision, repri- 
sals ; Fr. apprendre, to Ua/m, 
apprentice 
♦premo, pressum, to press \ op- 
press, repression, compress, 
print (O.F. empreindre, to 
print) 
pretium, price ; appreciate, ap- 
praise (to set a price on), 
praise, prize, precious 
♦primus, first ; prime, primeval, 
primrose, primitive, primate, 
prince, principal, primogeni- 
ture, principle 
-pnoT, former 'y prior, priority 
pristinus, /ormtfr; pristine 
♦privo, to sepa/rate ; deprive, pri- 
vate, privacy, privilege (a law 
for a private person), privy, 
privateer 
♦probo, avi, atum, to try ; probe, 
probable (capable of being 
proved, likely), approbation, 
probate, probity; (Fr. prou- 
ver), prove, approve, improve, 
proof, waterproof 
. probrum, a shameful a^ ; op- 
probrium, opprobrious 
probus, honest ; probity. From 

jtroho 
prodigus, lavish ; prodigal 
proles, offspring', prolific 
■promptus, recLdy ; prompt, 
promptitude. From promo, to 
bring forth 

- pronus, leaning forwa/rds\ prone 
propago, a slip, shoot ; propa- 
gate, propagandist 

♦prope, nea/r; 'ptoiiim.\xa,7iearest ; 
propinquity, proximate, ap- 



proximate ; propitias,/at?<n<.r- 
ahle, propitious 
•proprius, one's own ; proper, pro- 
priety, property, appropriate 
- prora,^r<w; prore (Scott) 

prurio, to itch ; prurient 
. pudor, «Aam&; "pxadiet, it shames', 
impudent 

puer, hoy, puerile, puerility, 
puerperal 

pugil, boxer ; pugilist 

i^yxgnB., fight', pugnus,^; pug- 
no, to fight ; pugnacious, im- 
pugn, repugnant, poniard 

pullus, chicken] pullet (Fr. 
poulet), poultry, poulterer 

pxUmo, hmgs ; pulmonary 

pulpa, pith of wood ; pulp 

pulpitum, a scaffold ; pulpit 

puis, pottage ; poultice. Gk. 
poltos 

pulvis, veris, dugt\ pulverize, 
powder (cp. absoudre from 
absolvere) 

pumex, pumice ; pounce. Pro- 
bably from sprnna, foam 
♦pungo, punctum, to jJrick ; pun- 
gent, expunge, puncture, 
punctual, point, appoint, 
punctilio, poignant, pounce 

puppis, stem ; poop 

♦pupus, a boy\ pupillus (dim.), 

pupil, pupillage, puppet. The 

pupil of the eye is probably 

. so called from the baby 

images seen in it 

purge, to cleanse ; purge, purga- 
tion (from purus, clean) 

purpura, purple. Gk. por- 
phyra «= the purple fish 

purus, pure ; purify, purifica- 
tion, impurity 

pus, matter; suppurate, puru- 
lent 
-pusillus, very little; pusillani- 
mous 
*puto, avi, atum, to cut, to think ; 
amputate, impute, repute, pu- 
tative, reputation, dispute, 
compute, count, account 
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putris, rotten ; putrid, putrefy, 
putrescence 

quadraginta,/o7fy; quarantine, 

Quadragesima Sunday 
*qu8ero,qusesitum,toM<;A; query, 
inquire, inquest, quest, ques- 
tion, exquisite, inquisition, 
perquisite 

qualis, of what kind; quality, 
qualify . 

quantus, horn great; quantity, 

quantitative 
*quatio, quassum, to shake ; con- 
cussion, percussion 
*quatuor,/<7i^, quadra, a square; 
quart, the fourth part of a 
gallon, quarry (a place where 
stones are squared), square, 
squadron,quadratic,quadrant, 
quadrature, quadrille, quad- 
roon, quadrilateral, quad- 
rangle, quartan, quartet, 
quarto, quatrain, quaternion 

queror, to cmnplain ; querulous 
♦quies, quietis, rest ; quiet, 
quietus (Hamlet), requiem, 
quit (to silence a creditor), 
requite, quiescent, acquiesce, 
quite 

quinque, fire ; quintessence, 
quintuple, quincunx, quin- 
tain, quinquennial 

quot, how many ; quota, quo- 
tient 

rabies, madness ; rabid, rage 

racemus, a Ininchofgrapesy raisin 
•radius, a straight rod ; ray, era- 
diate, radiant, irradiate 
♦radix, radicis, root ; radish, era- 
dicate, radical 

rado, rasum, to scrape; raze, 
erase, razor 

ramus, branch ; ramify 

rancidus, tinkling ; rancid, 

rancour 
•rapio, raptum, to snatch ; rapt, 
surreptitious, rapid, rapture, 
rapine, rapacious (Fr. ravir), 
ravish, f avenous, ravage. Ra- 
ven i^ from a f ©>^*onic source 



rarus thin ; rare, rarefy 
♦ratio, ration is (Fr. raison), 
reason ; ratio, ration, rational, 
ratiocination. From reor 

reoupero, to recover; recupera* 

tion 
♦rego, rectum, to rxUe; correct, 
incorrigible, regulate, regi- 
men, regent, region, regiment, 
rector, direct, rectitude, rec- 
tify, dress, adroit (Fr, droits 
maladroit 

reminisoor, to remember; remi* 
nisoence 

ren, renis, the kidneys; reins, 
renal 

reor, ratus, to think; rate, ratify 

reperio, rtum, to find ; repertory 

repo, to creep ; reptile, sur- 
reptitious (creeping under) 
♦res, thing; real, reality, re- 
public, rebus (a riddle in 
which the meaning is indi- 
cated by things) 

rete, n^t; reticule (dim.), re- 
tina, riddle 
♦rex, regis, kivg ; regal, regicide ; 
regnum, kingdom^ regnant, 
reign, interregnum, realm ; 
Fr. roi, king^ royal (cp. loyaly 
from legalis) 
♦rideo, risum, to laugh ; ridicule, 
deride, derision, risible 

rigeo, to stiffen ; rigid, rigour 

rigo, to water; irrigate, irri- 
guous 

ripa, a river bank ; riparian, 
arrive (to come to the bank. 
Fr. rive) 

ritus, ceremony ; rite, ritual, 

ritualist 
♦rivus, a brook ; river, rivulet ; 
rival (using the same stream, 
or dwelling on opposite sides 
of the same stream) 

robur, oris, strength ; robust, 

corroborate 
♦rodo, rosum, to gnaw ; corrode, 

corrosion, erosfen, rodent 
♦rogb, avi, atum, to ask ; roga- 
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tion, interrogate, arrogate, 
derogate, prorogue, proroga- 
tion 

ros, roris, dew ; rosemary (Lat. 
ro9 marinas) 

rostrum, bill of a "bird, beak of 

a ihipy rostrum 
♦rota, wheel (Fr. roue); rota, 
rotate, rotary, rou6, route, 
routine, to learn by rote, 
rowel (of a spur) 

rotundus, round ; rotundity, 
roundday 

ruber, red\ rubric {printed in 
red letters), ruby (red stone), 
rubicund, rouge 

rudis, rvde \ erudite, rudiment 

ruga, wrinkle ; corrugated 

ruminare, to chew tlie cud; 
ruminate, ruminant 

rumor, hearsay ; rumour 
•rumpo, ruptum, to break ; rup- 
ture, corrupt, disruption, 
bankrupt, eruption, irruption 

ruo, to rush ; ruin 
♦rus, ruris, cowntry ; rural, rustic, 
rusticate 

ruta, nte 

saccus, bag ; sack, satchel 
*8aceir, sacred; sacrament, sacri- 
fice, sacristan, sexton, con- 
secrate, desecrate, sacrilege, 
sacrifice 

sacerdos, a priest ; sacerdotal 
♦sagax, cis, wise; sage, presage, 

sagacious 
♦sal, 8tUt; saline, salary (soldiei^s 
pay; an allowance of salt), 
salad, salt-cellar (salifere), 
sausage (Fr. saucisse, from 
being cured with salt), saucer 
♦salio, to leap; salient, sally, 
assault, insult, result, salta- 
tory, assail, salmon (the 
leaper)^ desultory 
♦salus, salutis, - health ; salutary, 
salute ; saluber, healthy ; sa- 
lubrious ; salvus, safe ; salve, 
salvation,,' salver. Saviour 

salvia^ the herb saye ; sage 



sancio, sanctum, to ordain; 
sanction 

♦sanctus, holy; sanctify, saint, 
son ties (M. of Venice), sanc- 
tuary, sanctimonious; Sam- 
phire (herb of Saint Peter). 
In proper names the t of 
the Saint is often stuck on 
to the name of the Saint. 
Cp. Tawdry from St. Awdry, 
Tooley from St. Olave, 
Tanton from St. Anthony, &c. 

♦sanguis, sanguinis, blood; san- 
guine, sang^uinary ; consang^- 
neus, of the same blood; cou- 
sin 

♦sano, atum, to cure; sanatory 
(relating to healing), sanato- 
rium 

♦sanus, healthy; sanitas, health; 
sane, sanitary (relating to 
health), sanity 

♦sapio, to taste, to be wise; sapor, 
flavour; sapid, msipid, savour, 
sapient 
sapo, soap; saponaceous 
satelles, itis ; satellite 
satis, enoiiyh; satisfy, satiate; 

sa,txir,full of; saturate 
Satumus, Saturn ; saturnine. 
Saturnalia (a feast in honour 
of Saturn in which great 
license was allowed) 
saxum, stone; saxifrage (the 
stone-breaker), sassafras 

♦scando, scansum, to climb; 
soala, a ladder ; scan, ascend, 
scale, descent, ascension, 
escalade, transcend 

♦scindo, scissum, to split; re- 
scind, scissors 
scintilla, spark; scintilla, tinsel 
(Fr. 6tincelle) 

♦scio, scitum, to know; sdence, 
sciolist, conscious, conscience, 
omniscient, prescient ^ 

*scribo, scriptum, to ' write ; 
scribe, script, scripture, de- 
scribe, conscript, postscript, 
escritoire 
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soriniuxn, a oheit; shrine, en- 
shrine, screen 
scmpulus, a pebble; somple, 
scrupulous, scrupulosity 

*scrutor, atum, to eooamine eare* 
fuUy ; scrutiny, scrutineer, 
inscrutable 

*8eco, sectuxn, to otU; sect, 
bisect, insect, dissect, seg- 
ment 

^seculum, an aae ; secular (be- 
longing to this age) 

*sedeo, sessum, to sit ; sedes, a 
ieat; sido, to set; sedo, to 
settle; see, sedentary, sedu- 
lous, sedate, reside, subside, 
residence, sediment, assess, 
possess (from root of potis 
and sedeo), siege, assize, in- 
sidious 
semen, see<l (from sero, to sow) ; 
seminal, seminary, dissemi- 
nate 
semi) haff; semicircle 

*senez, old man; senior, elder; 
senate, senile, sir, signior, 
monsieur 

"^sentio, to feel; sentient, assent, 
consent, sentiment, sensual, 
sensuous, sentence, scent 
separo, to divide (from se and 
I-uw); separate, sever (Fr. 
sevrer) 
scpelio, sepultum, to bury ; 
sepulture, sepulchre 

'*'septem, seven; septennial, Sep- 
tember (the seventh of the 
Roman months) ; septuagesi- 
mvi8,seventieth; Septuagesima 
sequester, one who holds a depo' 
wt\ sequestrate 

'*'sequor, secntus, to foUow (Ft, 
suivre) ; sequent, sequel, ob- 
sequies, execute, persecute, 
consecutive, sequence, conse- 
quence, sue, pursue, suit, 
suitor, second (the following 
one) 
sercnus, tab/t, clear; serene, 
serenade 
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*6ero, sevi, satum, to sow; sero, 
ui, sertum, to put in n row; 
sermo, a discourse; insert, 
dissertation, series, assert, de« 
sert 

serus, late; sero 

♦servio, to serve; servo, to pre^ 
serve ; servus, slave ; servant, 
servitude, servitor, presctrve* 
serf, service, sergeant, re* 
serve, reservoir 

seta, a hair; seton (a running 
sore, produced by passing a 
twist of hair or silk under 
the skin of the neck) 

severus, stem; severe, seve- 
rity 

sex, siw ; sextant ; sexagenarius, 
a man of sixty, sexagenarian 

sidus, eris, star ; sidereal 
"^signum, mark; sign, signify, 
design, designate, signal, as- 
sign, seal(sigillum,dim.),con* 
sign, resign, ensign, insignia 

sileo, to be dlent ; silence 

silva, tvood; sylvan, savage, 

(wild, forest-like) 
^similis, like; simile, similar, 
dissimilar, assimilate, simili- 
tude, Fr. sembler; resemble, 
dissemble 

simplex (semel, onecy plica,^Z^), 
simple; simpleton, simplify 

simul, at the same time ; simul- 
taneous 

simulo, io feign; simulate, dis- 
semble 

sincerus (sine, without, cen, 
wax); sincere (ori^^inally ap- 
plied to honey that was free 
from wax. Others say the 
word was applied to pottery 
free from flaws. TheBoman 
potters used to rub wax into 
the flaws of unsound ves- 
sels 

singuli, one by one; single, sin- 
gular . 

sinister, on the left handt.un* 

. lueky; sinister 

2 
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sinus, hoiomy hay; sinuous, insi- 
nuate (to get into the bosom) 
^sisto, to stop; insist, desist, re- 
sistance, consistency, per- 
sistent 

fiobrius, sober; sobriety 
**80cius, compamon; social, so- 
ciety, associate 

sol, sun ; solar, solstice 

solea, shoe ; sole 

solemnis, solemn, appointed ; 
solemn, solemnize 

solicito, to rouse ; solicitor ; so- 
licitus, anxums ; solicitude 

solidus, solid; consolidate, sol- 
der (to make solid). The 
French word solde^^'pSLj is 
said to be from solidus. 
Hence soldier 
♦solor,to console; consolation, de- 
solate, solace 

aolnia, ffround; soil, exile 
♦solus, alane ; sole, solitary, soli- 
tude, solo 
♦solve, polutum, to hfosen ; solve, 
solvent, insolvent, resolve, 
absolution, resolute, disso- 
lute, soluble, solution 
♦somnus, sleep ; somnolent, som- 
niferous, insomnia 

sonus, sound; sonorous, unison, 
consonant, dissonance 

sopor, sleep; soporiferous, so- 
porific 

soides, Jflth; sordid 

spargo, sparsum, to spread; 
sparse, disperse, aspersion 

spatium, space, spacious; spa- 
tier, to take a walk ; expati- 
ate. (The s of the root is 
lost in the x of the prefix.) 
♦specie, spectum, to look; speci- 
men, aspect, respect, specious 
(showy); specto (fteq.), to 
look at ; respectable, spectator, 
speculum, special, specify, 
species (kinds), spice, specie, 
(in kind), specific, spectre, 
perspective, conspicuous, sus- 
picion, despise, spy, despite 



♦spero, atum, to Iiope (Ft. esp€- 
rer) ; despair, desperate, espe- 
rance (Shakspere) 

spina, thorn; spiny, spinach 
(the prickly plant) 
♦spiro, atum, to breathe; spirit, 
sprite, respire, inspiration, 
spiracle, conspiracy 

splendeo, to shine; splendid, 
splendour 

spolium, spoil; spolio, to rob; 

despoil, spoliation 
♦spondee, sponsum, to jmnmse; 
respond, response, sponsor, 
despond; sponsus, ^ro^^^ ; 
espouse, spouse, espousals 

sponte,0^ one^sonm accord ; spon- 
taneous 

spurius, baxtard; spurious 
♦stagnus, standing; stagnum, a 
pond; stagnate, stagnant, 
Fr. 6tang (a pool), tank 
♦statuo, to set up; statue, sta- 
tute, stature, constitute, de- 
stitute, institute, substitute 

Stella, star; constellation, stel- 
lated, stellar 

sterilis, barren; sterile, steri- 
lity 
♦sterno, stratum, to spread out, 
to stretc?i out; prostrate, con- 
sternation, street (strata) 

stilla, drop; distil, instil (to 
pour in drop by drop), still 

slllns, a pointed instrurnent iised 
in writing mi waxen tablets ; 
style 

stimulus, goad; stimulus, sti- 
mulate 

stinguo, ctum, to gue^ich; ex- 
tinct, extinguish, distinct 

stipendium, pay (from stips, a 
gift, and pendo, to weigh) ; 
stipend 

stipo, to press together; consti- 
pated, costive 

stirps, a stock, root; extirpate. 
(The s of the root is lost in 
the X of the prefix. Cp. 
expatiate from spatium) 
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*sto, statum, to stand; station, 
stamina, state, estate, statis- 
tics, stable, stature, extant, 
distant, substance, substan- 
tial, solstice, armistice, super- 
stition, restive 
Btrenuus, vigorous; strenuous 
strangulo, to th/rottle; strangle, 

strangulation 
*stringo, strictum, to bind; 
string, stringent, astringent, 
strict, strain, constrain, strait, 
distraint, district 
*struo, structum, to build; con- 
strue, construct, instruct, de- 
stroy, destruction 
*8tudium, desire; studeo, to be 
eager about; student, study, 
studio 
stultus, foolish; stultify (to 

make a fool of) 
*stupeo, to be ttnick senseless; 
stupid, stupefy, stupefaction 
*8uadeo, suasum, to advise ; per- 
suade, dissuade, suasion 
suavis, sweet; suave, suavity, 

assuage 
subitus, sudden 

*sublimls (from levo, to raise) 
vpUfted; sublime, sublimate, 
subUmity 
sttbtilis (from texo, to weave), 

thin'Sjnmtfine; subtle 
sudo, atum, to sweat; exude, 
(cp. the disappearance of the 
s in extirpate^ expatiate), 
exudation, sudatorium 
BVLftcuf^vim, vote; suffrage 
6ui, sibi, se, reflexive pronouns 

of the third person ; suicide 
sum, esse, to be ; ens, tis, being ; 
f utums, about to be ; absent, 
present, presence, interest, 
entity, nonentity, future, fu- 
turity, essence, essential 
some, sumptum, to take; as- 
sume, consume, presumption, 
assumption 
*8uper, above; superus, high; 
superior (oomp.), supremus 



or sunmius (sup.) ; supreme; 
supernal, soprano, sovran, 
sovereign, summit, consum- 
mate 

supinus, on the bach ; supine 

surdus, deaf; surd, absurd 
(like a reply from one deaf) 

surgo, surrectum, to rise ; surge, 
insurgent, resurrection, in<* 
surrection 

taberna, a booth, shop; tavern, 
tabernacle. Cog. tabula 

tabula, a board; table, tablet, 
tabulate, tabulation 

taceo, to be silent; reticeni, 
tacit, taciturn 
*tango, tactum, to twieh ; tan- 
gent, tangible, tact, tactile, 
contingent, contiguous, con- 
tact, contagion, attain 

tardus, slo^v ; tardy, retard 

taxo, to taw ; taxation 
♦tego, tectum, to cover; detect, 
tectile, tile (tegula), integu- 
ment. Op. Eng. deck and 
thatch, Ger. dach, roof 

temere, rashly ; temerity 

temno, to despise; contemn, 

contempt 
♦tempore, to mta?, moderate; 
temper, verb (as to temper 
mortar); subst. (mixture of 
elements in the constitution), 
temperament, temperature 

tempestas, storm, from tempos, 
time; tempest 

templum, temple 
♦tempus, temporis, time; tem- 
poral, tense, temporary, con- 
temporaneous, extempore 

tempus, pi. tempora, the temples 
of the head ; temporal 
♦tendo, tensum, to stretch ; 
distend, extend, tense, in- 
tense, tendon (the sinew 
which attaches the musclcB 
to the bones), tent, tenter 
hooks (for stretching cloth) 
♦teneo, tentum, to hold ; tenure^ 
tenant, tenement, tenaoiou?. 
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tenor, retain, sttstain, main- 
tain, contain, content, tenon, 
oontinuoos, pertinent, suste- 
nance, conntenanoe,retentiye, 
retinue 

tener, tender; tendril (the tender 
shoot of a plant) 

tento, to try; tempt, tempta- 
tion, tentative, attempt 

tenuis, thin ; attenuate, ex- 
tenuate (to make thin), tenu- 
ity 

tepeo, to he nform; tepid, tepida- 
rium 

ter, thrice; ternary; tertius, 
third; tertiary 

tergum, back ; tergiversation 
''terminus, end; term, terminal, 
terminate, determine, exter- 
minate 
•tero,tritum,torwft; trite (worn), 
contrite (broken down), con- 
trition, detriment, triturate 
(to reduce to dust by rubbing) ; 
tribulo, to tkrash, to affliM, 
tribulation 

♦terra, ewrth; terrace, terrier, 
tureen (J^.terrine, an earthen 
vessel), terrene, . terrestrial, 
territory, inter, disinter, sub- 
terranean, terra cotta 

terreo, to fri-ghten; terrible, 
terror, territy, deter 

♦testis, witness; testify, attest, 
detest, testament, testator, 
protest, contest 

•texo, textum, to weave ; textile, 
text, texture, pretext, con- 
text, tissue 

thesaurus (Gk. thesattros), trea- 
sure; treasury 

timeo, to fear; timid, timidity 

tinguo, to dye (Fr. teindre); 
tinge, tint, tincture 

tolero, atum, to endure ; tolerate 

toUo, to raise ; extol 

torpeo, to be nwmb ; torpor, tor- 
pid, torpedo 

•tor^jueo, tortum, to twist; to 
torture, torment, contortion. 



distort, torsion, retort (a ves- 
sel with a mouth bent down- 
wards), tortoise 
*torreo, tostum, to roast ; torrid, 
toafit, torrent 

totus, all, the whole ; total 

trade, to give up; tradition, 

treason 
*traho, tractum, to draw; trac- 
tion, subtract, subtrahend, 
attract, contract, traitor, be- 
tray (hybrid) ; tracto, to han- 
dle ; (Fr. traiter), tractable, 
treat, tract, treatise, trail ; 
Fr. trainer, to draw, train 

tranquillus, quiet ; tranquil, 
tranquillize 

transire, to go across (from eo, 

to go) ; transit, trance 
♦tremo, to tremble ; tremor, tre- 
mulous, tremble, tremendous ; 
trepido, to tremble ; trepida- 
tion, intrepid 

tres, tria, three ; trefoil, trident, 
trinity, tribe, trivet (Fr. tri- 
pled), a support on three feet 
♦tribuo, to give; tribute, attri- 
bute, contribute, distribute 
♦tribus, one of the three bodies 
into which the Romans were 
originally divided ; tribune 

triumphus, triumph ; triumphal 

trivia, a place where three wags 
meet ; trivial (like the gossip 
about a crossing) 
*trudo, trusum, to th/rust; ob- 
trude, intrude, intrusion 

truncus, trunk ; trunpated 

tuba, a trumps ; tube 

tuber, a svoeUing^ a fungus ; 
tubercle, tubercular, truffle 

tueor, itus, to behold ; tutor, in- 
tuition, tuition 
*tumeo, to swell ; tumid« tumour, 
tumult, contumely,, tuber 

^tundo, tusum, to pound; con- 
tusion, obtuse 

turba, crowd ; turbulent ; turbo, 
to disturb ; turbid, trouble 

turpis, base ; turpitude '. 
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turtur, turtle (compare mannor, 
tnarble) 

Tiber, vdder; exnberant. Uber 
and ndder are cognate 

nblque, everywhere ; ublqnity 

ulcus, ulceris, sore ; nicer, ulce- 
rate 
•ultra, beyond ; ulterior, further ; 
ultimus, Uut ; ultimate, pen- 
ultimate, ultimatum 

umbra, shade; umbrage, um- 
brageous, umbrella, adum- 
brate, penumbra 

xokAa, twelfth part ; ounce, inch 

unda, wave ; undulate, abound, 
abundance, redound, inunda- 
tion 
•unguo, unctum, to anoint ; un- 
guent, unction, ointment 
*jmxi8,one ; unit, unison, uniform, 
universe, unite, union, unity, 
unique, triune, onion (Fr. 
oignon) 

urbs, city; urbane, suburb, 
urban 

urgeo, to jfress on ; urge, urgent 

urna, um ; inum 

uro, ustum, to bvrti; combus- 
tion, adust (Bacon) 

iitor,u8us,to vse; utensil, abuse, 
peruse, usage, usual, usury 
(money paid for the ^ae of 
money), usance (M. of Venice), 
usurp (from n*u rapere^ to 
seize for one*s own use) 

uxor, wife ; uxorious 
♦vaoca, cow ; vaccine, vaccinate, 
bachelor (Low Xjat. baccala- 
rinSt a cowherd. From bacca, 
a Low Latin form of vaoca) 

vacillo, to waver ; vacillate 
*vaco, to be idle ; vacant, vacate, 
vacation, vacuum, evacuate 

yado, vasum, to go ; evade, in- 
vade, invasion 

vagor, to wander; vagabond, 
extravagant, vagrant, vague, 
vagary 

♦valeo, to be strong ; value, valour, 
valiatit, valid, prevail, avail, 



prevalent, convalescent ; vale, 
farewell; valedictory 

vallis, rale ; valley, avalanche 

vallus, stake ; vallum, rampart ; 
wall, circumvallation 

Y9Xv2iiy folding doors ; valve 
♦vanus, empty; vain, vanity, 
vanish, evanescent 

varius, different ; various, varie- 
gate, variety 

vapor, steam ; evaporate 

vappa,y7a^ wine ; vapid 

varix, a dilated vein ; varicose 

vas, vasis, a vessel; vascular, 
vase, vesicle, vessel 

vastus, waste ; vast, devastate 

vegeo, to grotv ; vegetable, vege- 
tate, vigour 
•veho, vectum, to convey; ve- 
hicle, conveyance, convex, in- 
veigh 
•vello, vulsum, to pluck; con- 
vulse, revulsion 

velum, veil; reveal, envelope, 
develop 

vena, vein ; venous 
♦vendo, to give (do) for sale 
(venumssale); veneo, to go 
(eo) for sale, venal, venality, 
vend, vendible, vendor 

venenum, poisofi; venom, ve- 
nomous, envenom 

veneror, to worship ; vereor, to 
stand in awe of; venerate, 
venerable, reverend (deserv- 
ing to be honoured), reverent 
(showing honour) 

venia, pardon ; venial 
♦venio, ventum, to come; con- 
vene, convent, conventicle, 
advent, intervene, supervene, 
contravene, circumvent, re- 
venue, covenant, covin (a 
fraudulent agreement), in- 
ventory 

venter, belly; ventricle, ventri- 
loquist 

ventus, wind; ventilo, to fan; 
ventilate 

ver, spring ; vernal 
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•verbum, word\ verb, adverb, 
proverb, verbal. Cognate 
with mord\ cp. harba and 
heard 
vergo, to lie towards ; verge, 
converge, diverge 

♦vermis, rwrm ; vermiculate, ver- 
micelli (little worms), vermi- 
lion (the berries of the coc- 
cuti trom. which scarlet dye 
was formerly obtained, are 
full of little worms), vermin 
vema, houtehold slave ; verna- 
cular 
vertex, * the cronm of the head 
where the hair turns round 
like a whirlpool, and thence 
the top of anything ' ( Wedg- 
wood); vertical, directly over 
the vertex 

♦verto, versum, to tvm; versa- 
tile, verse, pervert, vertebra, 
invert, reverse, conversion, 
divorce,vortex, advertise, uni- 
verse, perverse, revert 

♦verus, tnw; verax, truthful; 
very (Fr. vrai), veracious, ve- 
rify, verity, veritable, verdict 
vesica, bladder; vesicle. See Vas 
vestigium, foot-print; vestige, 

investigate 
vestis, garment ; vest, invest, 
vestment, vesture, vestry, di- 
vest, travesty (to disguise by 
changing the dress) 
vetus, veteris, old ; veteran, in- 
veterate 
vexo, to Ttiolest (freq. of veho) ; 
vex, vexation 

*via, wag ; deviate, devious, ob- 
viate, pervious, viaticum = 
joumey-money,trivial,voyage 
(Fr. voie) 
vibro, atum, to vibrate 

*vicis, change, turn ; vice-roy, 

vicar, vicissitude, vicarious 
vicus, a village ; vicinus, neigh' 
boiiring; vicinity 

♦video, visum, to see ; visit, visor, 
visual, vision, visible, provi- 



dence, provide,provision,view, 
prudence, prudent, prude, sur- 
vey, invidious, envy (to cast 
an eye on) 

vigil, wakeful ; vigil, vigilant 

vifis, cheap ; vile, vilify 

villa, a country house; village, 
villain (■= rustic), villatic 
(Milton) 
♦vinco, victum, to conquer; vic- 
tor, victory, convict, victim 
(a beast killed in honour of 
victory), vanquish 
♦vindex, icis, judge; vindicate, 
Fr. venger, venge, vengeance, 
avenge, vindictive 

vinea, a vineyard, vine ; vignette 
♦vinum, wine ; vinous, vintage, 
vinegar (Fr. vinaigre = sharp 
wine. See Acer) 

viola, viol-et 

vipera, viper (from vivus, living, 
BXidipario, to bring forth) 

vir, man ; virile, virtue, vertu, 
virtuoso, virago, triumvir 

virgo, virgin; virginals, virgi- 
nity 

viridis, green; verdigris, ver- 
dant, verdure, verderer (a 
forester who had charge of 
the underwood) 

yirus, poison; virulent 

\\Sy force ; violate, violent 

viscus, birdlime ; viscid, viscous 

vita, life ; vital, eau-de-vie 

(water of life) 
♦vitium, fault ; vitupero, to 
blame ; vice, vicious, vitiate, 
vituperation 

vitrum, gla^s ; vitreous, vitrify, 
vitriol 

vitulus, calf; veal, vellum (calf- 
skin) 
♦vivo, victum, to live; revive, 
vivid, vivacious, victuals, 
viands 
♦voco, atum, to call; convoke, 
revocation, voice, vocal, vowel, 
vocable, vocabulary. Vox, 
cis, voice; vociferate, vouch 
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(to answer to the call), 
vouchsafe (to warrant safe 
when called upon at law to 
answer for something in dis- 
pute, to assure, deign, conde- 
scend. — Wedgwood) 
volo, iojly; volatile, volley 

♦volo, to will; volition. Vo- 
luntas, will ; voluntary, in- 
veigle (It. invogliare) 
voluptas, pleastire ; voluptuous 

♦volvo, volutum, to roll ; revolve, 
involve, involution, voluble, 
volume (a roll of writing), 
convolvulus 



voro, to devour \ voracious 
♦voveo, votum, to wuh for^ vow ; 
vote, devote, votary, devo- 
tion, Fr. voeu, vow, avow, 
avowal 

Yulcanus, the god of fire \ vol- 
cano, vulcanite 
♦vulgus, people ; vulgar, divulge, 
Vulgate (the Latin version of 
the Scriptures commonly 
used) 

vulnus, eris, 7Cound\ invulner- 
able 

vulpes,^ip; vulpine, vulpecide 

vultur, wZtwre 
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abax, gen. abakos (&^a|), a cal- 
evlaUng hoard \ abacus 

adamas (&8^juas, -ayrot), wncon' 
guerahle (a»n<^, damaosto 
conqiier) ; adamant, diamond 
(so called on account of its 
hardness) 
♦afir (&^p), air\ aerolite (sky- 
stone), aeronaut (air-sailor), 
aerostatics 

aggelos (((t^cXos), messenger ; 
angel, archangel, evangelist 

agkura (feyKv^) anchor. From 
agkos, a b&nd 

ago (&7w)» to lead ; synagogue 
♦agOn (&7civ), a contest ; agony, 
agonize, antagonist, Samson 
Agonistes 

ainigma (afyiy/Mi), a riddle; 
enigma 

aisthanomai (oitrOiKo/iai), to feel ; 
aesthetic .anaesthetic 

aither (olw^p), the upper air; 
ether, ethereal 

AkadSmeia ('AxaS^M'^A), a gym- 
nasium in the 8uburl» of 
Athens where Plato taught ; 
academy 

akS (Jkii4\)^point ; acme (highest 
point), acanthus (thorn) 

akolouthos (iLK6\oiAoi)Jbllower ; 
acolyte or acolyth 



akouO (kKoloi)^ to hear; acous- 
tics 
*akros (itpos), at the top; acro- 
bat (rope-dancer), acrogenous 
(growing from the end), acro- 
polis (the upper city), acrostic 
(a poem in which the first 
letters of the lines make up 
a word. See Stichos » line) 

aktis (hicris), ray ; actinism, 
actinometer 

alabastros (^iJidfiatrrpos), alabas- 
ter; first applied to an ala- 
baster vessel without handles. 
From a s not, labS a handle 

allSlOn (iiK\ii\»v),ofone another ; 
parallel, parallelogram 
*allos (&\Xos), anot^ier ; allegory 
(agoreuO « tospeak), allopathy 
(pathos a suffering) 

alpha (^^a), the first letter of 
the Greek alphabet; b§ta 
(^^a), the second; alpha- 
bet 

amarantos (&/i«(poyros), wifad* 
ing ; from marainO, to fade ; 
amaranth 

amethystos (hfi4$vffros), a gem 
supposed to keep off drunk- 
enness. From fnethu (ji4$v), 
wine 
*amphi (V^0> ^>^ ^^ sides, 
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wron/nd ; amphitheatre (thea- 
omal, to see), amphibious(bio8, 
life), amphibology, ambigaous 
speech (logos, a dUcowne), 
amphora, a pitcher with two 
handles (phero, to hear) 

anachOreO (hfax^piui), to retire ; 

anchorite 
*anemos (&kc/aos), wind ; anemo- 
meter (wind-measurer), ane- 
mone (wind-flower) 
*anthos (JkvBos), flomer] antho- 
logy, polyanthus 

antluax (Kj^OpoO, coal ; anthra- 
cite 
*anthrOpos (Jh9pwiros)y man ; an- 
thropology, misanthrope 
(man-hater), philanthropist 
(lover of men), anthropomor- 
phism (the attributing to 
Qod man*s form; morphg, 
ihape), anthropophagi (men- 
eaters ; phagein, to eat) 

aO (&w), to blow ; asthma 

apsinthos (AilfipSos), wormwood ; 
absinthe 

apsis, gen. apsidos (a^is, Tdos), 

hoop of awheel ; apse, apsidal 

*archaios (^itpxouos), old ; archaic, 

archaism, aichsecdogy 
♦arche (Apx^)f * hegiwmng ; arche- 
type; archos, chief; archipe- 
lago 

argillos (JkpytWos), cla/y ; argilla- 
ceous 

aristos (fipwros), hevt] aristo- 
cracy (rule by the best ; 
kratos, rule) 
*arithmos (itptOftSs), number ; 
arithmetic, logarithm 

arktos (&picros), bear; arctic, 
Arcturus (the bear-watcher; 
onros, a ffuard) 

aroma (&p»im), spice ; aroma 

arsen (ipffriv), male; arsenic 
(so called &om its strength) 

artSria (jkfyrripia), arterif ; from 
aer, air 

askeo (&(rK^»), to exercise; as- 
cetic 



*aster (icT-^p), star ; aster, aste- 
risk (dim.), asteroid (a small 
planet), astax>labe (an instru- 
ment used in taking the posi- 
tion of the stars ; lambanO, 
to take), astrology, astro- 
nomy 
athlon (jSiOXov), contest ; athlete, 

athletic, pentathlon 
♦atmos (&r/i({s), va^pour; atmo- 
sphere (sphaira, sphere) 
♦autos (wrr6s)y self; autobiogra- 
phy, autocrat, autograph, 
automaton (maO, to move\ 
autonomy (nomos, Um), au- 
topsy (ocular examination : 
opsis, sight), autotype (self- 
printing; typos, a model), 
authentic 
axine (^^i^), axe 
azioO (it^t6a9), to lay down ; axiom 

(a self-evident truth) 
♦bainO (fitdim), to go ; basis, dia- 
betes 
♦ballo (fiAKhM), to throw ; hyper- 
bole,symbol, parabola, parable 
(a comparison), emblem (orig. 
in laid- work) 
♦bapto (/3rf»Tft>), to dip ; baptize, 

baptism, baptist 
barbaros (^fidpfiapos)Jb'reign (ap- 
parently mimetic in forma- 
tion) ; barbarous, barbaric, 
barbarism 
♦baros (^fidpos), weight; baro- 
meter, baritone 
^basileus (^fiouriXtis), Hftg; basi- 
lica, basilisk (a serpent which 
was said to have a crown' 
shaped spot on its head) 
bathos {fiddos), depth ; bathos 
♦biblion (/3i/9A.(oy), a scroll ; dim. 
of biblos, a book; Bible, 
bibliography, bibliomania 
(mania, madness), bibliopole 
(pOleO, to sell) 
♦bios i$los), life; biology, bio- 
graphy, amphibious 
*blaptO (/9X(£irT»), to injure ; 
blasphemy (phfime, fame). 
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blame (Fr. blamer, O.F. blas- 
mer) 

bombyx ($6fifiv^)^ iilkjvomi, 
tilk] bombast. When cotton 
was introdnced into Europe 
it was confounded with silk, 
and called in Mid. Lat. bam' 
haei^mit M.E. bombase. As 
cotton was used for padding 
clothes, bombast came to sig- 
nify inflated language 

bosko O^o'irw), to feed ; botanS, 

patture ; botany 
*bous i$ovs)t ox ; Bosporus (ox- 
ford; pdrOs, ford), bucolic, 
buffalo (fioiBoKos), bugloss 
( — ox- tongue) 
^brogohos if^p^yx^^)* windpipe ; 
bronchia, bronchitis, bron- 
chotomy (temnO, to out) 

byssos (^fi\Hr<r6s)ttke depth of the 
»ea ; abyss (bottomless pit) 

ohainO (x«>w)) to gape ; chasm 

chalyps, bos (x'^wljf, $os), steel ; 
chalybeate 

chaos (x^0> finpty spaee; 
chaos 

oharassO (xop^o'w), to engrave ; 
character 

charis (x^P<0> thanh) Eucha- 
rist 

chart6s (x^tprtyj), leaf of paper ; 

charter, card, chart 
♦cheir (x«'p)» hand ; surgeon (ori- 
ginally chirurgeon, one who 
worked with his hand), chiro- 
mancy (manteia, prophecy), 
chiropodist (pous, foot), chi- 
ragra (gout in tlio hand ; 
agra, seizure) 
^chilioi (x^Kiot), a thousand ; chili- 
arch, chiliast 

chimaira (x^M^pa), a fahtJ'OHS 
monster ; chimera, cUmerical 

chloros {x^^p^i)iffTeen\ chlorine 
*ohold (x<^^4)i iil^ ; choler, me- 
lancholy, cholera 

chords (x^pH)* O' string ; chord 

ohoroB \xop6t), chorus; choir, 
ohoragns 



♦chrio (xp^»)» to anoint ; Christ, 

chrism, chrisom, Christmas, 

Christology 
♦chroma {xp^t^)* colour; chro- 

matrope (tropos, tttming), 

achromatic 

♦chronos(xp^w>j)»^*'*^» chronicle, 
chronograph, chronology 

•chrysos (xp^'^^^O* ff^^ » chrysa- 
lis, chrysanthemum (anthos, 
flower), chrysolite (lithos, 
stone), chrysoprasus (prason, 
leeh) 

chylos (xv\6s), juice ; chyle 

chymos (xyfA6s), juice ; chyme 
*daimOn (paifMu), a divinity, an 
evil spirit ; demon, demoniac, 
demonology 
♦daktylos (JUktvXos), finger; dac- 
tyl (a poetical foot, composed 
of one long and two short 
syllables), pterodactyl (pte- 
ron, a wing) 

deiknumi (^cticw/ii), to show; 
deigma, a specimen; para- 
digm 
♦deka {Uko), ten; decade, de- 
cagon (gOnia, angle), deca- 
gram, decahedron (hedra, 
^^0), dccalognC) Decameron 
(hemera, day), decasyllabic 

delta (W\Ta), the Greek letter 
(A) corresponding to D ; 
dcltA, deltoid (eidos, shape) 

demos (8t}jiior), people; dema- 
gogue (ago, to lead), demo- 
crat, endemic, epidemic 

dendron (94p9poy), tree ; rhodo- 
dendron (rhodon, rose), den- 
drite (a stone in which tree- 
like figures are to be seen) 

derma (i4pfAa), skin ; dermis, epi- 
dermis, dermatology 

despotCs (p§ffw6Tris), an absolute 

sovereign ; despot 
♦deuteros (^c^cpot), second ; 
Deuteronomy (the repetition 
of the Law) 

diaita (JOaira), way of living; 
diet, dietetic 
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didaskO (9iZdi^icw), to teach ; di- 
dactic 

dioikeO (itoutiw), to manage ; 
diocese, diocesan 

diploO (9nrK6tt), to double; di- 
ploma (a document of which 
a duplicate is kept) 

dipsa (Sf^), thvrtt ; dipsomania 

(mania, madness) 
MokeO (8oW«), to thinkf seem; 
dogma, opini4fn; dog^ma, dog- 
matic, dogmatize ; doza (96^a), 
opinion ; orthodox (orthos, 
right), heterodox (heteros, the 
other) 
*draO (9p^), to do; drama, 
drastic (quick in producing 
results) 

dromas (fipS/ias), running ; hip- 
podrome (hippos, horse), dro- 
medary (the runner) 
^dynamis (Z^a^us), strength ; dy- 
namic, dynamite, dynamo- 
meter 

echo (^x*')* ^o hold; epochs, 
ejfoch (a fixed point in time) 
*telio Oix^)» a sound ; echo, cate- 
chize, catechist 

eidolon (cYSwXov), shape; idol, 
idolatry (latreia, worship) 
♦eidos {tUos), forfn ; cycloid (ky- 
klos, circle), kaleidoscope (ka- 
les, beautifid, and skopeo, to 
see), eidograph 
*eikOn {thc^v), figure ; iconoclast 
(klaO, to break). Icon Basilike 
(the picture of the king : ba- 
sileus, king) 

eirenS (€tft^yri),peace ; Eirenicon 
(relating to peace) 

eirOn (cljp«y), a dissembler; 
irony, ironical 

elaunO {i\a6vw), to drive, beat 

out ; elastic, elasticity 
*electron(ff\efcrpoy),am^ ; elec- 
tric, electrode (hodos, way), 
electrolyze (luo, to loosen), 
electrometer, electrotype (ty- 
pos, type) 
♦eleSmosyne (JXtrifioHyif), alms ; 



eleeo, to have pity on ; alms 
O.E. aelmesse), eleemosynary, 
Kyrie Eleison (Lord, have 
mercy on us) 
endon QMoy), roithin ; endoga- 
mous (marrying within the 
same caste), endogenous 

♦enteron (l^rcpov), intestine ; en- 
teric, enteritis (inflammation 
of the intestines), dysentery 
&[&aios(JifiniJMs),desert ; eremite, 
hermit 

♦ergon (fpyov), worh ; energy, 

energetic, metallurgy 
ethnos (IBvoi), a nation ; ethnic, 
ethnography, ethnology, eth- 
narch 
ethos (Ji9os), custom, habit ; 

ethics 
etymos (eru/ioj), true; etymo- 
logy 

♦eu (c2), well, takes the form of 
ev in some compounds; eu- 
charist (charis, thanks), eu- 
logize (logeO) to speak well 
of, eulogium, eulogy, eu- 
phemism (pheme, saying), 
euphony (phone, sound), eu- 
phrasy leyebright, from phren, 
the mind, eyebright being 
supposed to have a healthy 
influence on the mind), eu- 
thanasia (ea>sy death, thana- 
tos, deatK), evangelist 

♦exO (^|«), without, on the out- 
side ; exoteric (applied to the 
public outside a teacher's 
inner class, Yas. esoteric dis- 
ciples) ; exotic (foreign) 
gagglion (y^rffKutv), tumour ; 

ganglion 
gaggraina (ydiyypaiva), a ca/nher ; 

gangrene 
gala, gen. galaktos (y^Aa, yd- 
Xojcros), milk ; galaxy (Milky 
Way). Cp. Lat. lac 

*gamos (ydfios) ; bigamy, mono- 
gamy, gamopetalous (petalon, 
a flower-leaf), misogamy 
(misos, hate), misogamist 
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♦gast€r (7a<rT^p), helly ; gastric, 
gastronomy, gastropod (pous, 
poAos, foot) 

*g6 (71)), the earth; geocentric 
(having the earth for centre), 
geology, geodesy (daio, to 
divide), geography, geometry, 
apogee, perigee 

^gennaO (ywpdu), to heffet; gi- 
gnomai (ytyifOfuu), to be bom ; 
genos (yiifos)t raoe; genesis, 
parthenogenesis (parthenos, 
a virgin), genealogy, hy- 
drogen, oxygen, nitrogen 
gigas,gigantos (ylyas, ytyamos), 
9^^ ; gigantic 

^gignOskO (7i7M6(ritw), to know ; 
gnOmOn (yin&fxmv), 1, one that 
know^ ; 2, the indeao of a dud; 
3, a carpenter's square ; gno- 
mon, gnostic, physiognomy 
(physis, outward shape, look), 
diagnose, prognosis, prognos- 
tic, prognosticate 
glOssa (y\&<r<ra), tongue ; gloss, 
glossary, bugloss (ox-tongue ; 
bous, oa) 
glottis (yKwrrls), the mouth of 
the windpipe; glottis, epi- 
glottis 

*glykys (yKvK^i), sweet ; glucose, 
liquorice (see llhisa), glyce-. 
rine 

*glyphO (yh^ipv), to carve ; hiero- 
glyph (hieros, saored), glyp- 
tic, triglyph 

^graphO (yp£pw), to write ; gra- 
phic, digraph, graphite, mono- 
graph, geography, biography, 
paragraph, telegraph (tele, 
distant), physiography (phy- 
sis, nature), bibliography. 
Gramma, a tetter ; gram (the 
French unit of weight, viz. j>jth 
part of an ounce), grammar, 
epigram, diagram, monogram 

*gymnazo (7vf^C«»)> to train 
naked (gymnos); gymna- 
sium, gytnnast, gymnastics, 
gymnosophist 



*g3mS, gen. gynaikos (ywi\, 7w- 
vmKos), woman ; gynecocracy, 
misogynous (woman-hating; 
misos, hate) 
^hagioB (&710S), holy ; hagiology, 
hagioscope, trisagion 

haima(ori^a), blood ; hasmoptyslB 
(blood-spitting; ptuO, to spit\ 
haemorrhage (rhSgnumi, to 
break), h»morrhoid, cor- 
rupted into emerod (piles; 
rheO, to Jhw), hssmatite 
(red iron-ore), hasmatiiie (the 
colouring matter of blood) 
*haireo (aW«), to take ; aphsdre- 
sis; haireomai, to take for 
oneself; heresy, heretic, here- 
siarch 

harmozO (fhpfxSiv), to join ; har- 
mony 

hebdomas (ifi^fids), the space 
of seven days ; hebdomadal 

h^a (Jiipo,), seat ; cathedral 

hfegeomai (iiydofuu), to guide; 
exegeomai, to interpret ; exe- 
gesis, exegetical 
*hekaton (iimr^y), a hundred; 
hecatomb, hectogramme, hec- 
tolitre, hectometre 
*h§lios (ffXios), sun ; heliacal, he- 
liocentric, helioscene (sun- 
shade for the outside of win- 
dows; skdnd, cover), helio- 
scope (skopeo, to see), helio- 
trope (tropos, turning, Cp. 
tournesoU and girasole), helio- 
type 

hemera ^iifi4pa), day ; ephemeral 
(lasting for a day) 

*hdmi- (hfu-), half; hemisphere 
(sphaira, betll), hemistich 
(stichos, a line of verse) 

h6par (firop), liver ; hepatic 

hSrOs (fipws),a demi-god; hero, 
heroic 

*hiero8 (Itpis), saored; hierarch 
(aiohos, rider), hieroglyphic 
(glypho, to hoTltm df^), oie- 
roiphant (phftiao, to mani^ 
fist) 
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hilaros (lkap6s), cheeTfid; hi- 
larity 

hippos (Tmroj), horse: hippo- 
drome (dromos, a oowrse)t 
hippogriff (gryps, a griffin% 
hippophagist (phagein, to 
eat% hippopotamus (potamos, 
river) 

historia (lirropla)^ na/rrative ; 
history, story, historio- 
grapher 

hodos {696s)f a n>ay; exodus, 
period, cathode, anode 

ho\os(i\os\the whole; catholic, 
holocaust (kaio, to bwrn) 
<*h6mos (^fufs), one and the 
.. sanie; homoios (5/ioio5), like; 
homogeneous (genos, Mud), 
homologous (logos, iaying\ 
homceopath (pathos, suffer' 
ing\ homoousion (the same 
substance) ; homoiousion 
(like substance) 

hoplon {tvKov)f arifiour; pa- 
noply 

hora i&pa)f hour; horologe, ho- 
roscope 

horizo i^piCv), to divide; hori- 
zon 
♦hydOr iS^p)t water; hydrant, 
hydra (water-serpent), hy- 
docangea, (aggeion, ^yy^ioy, 
vessel), hydrate, hydroce- 
phalous (kephale, head), hy- 
draulics (aulos, tube), hydro- 
dynamics (dynamis, power), 
hydrogen (the water-pro- 
ducer ; gennao, to produce), 
hydrometer, hydrophobia 
(phobos, fear) dropsy (con- 
, tracted ^m hydropsy), hy- 
drostatics 

hygi^s (iryefis), sound'; hygiene 

. hygros (6yp6f), wet ; hygrometer 

' hymnos (bfivos), song ; hymn, 

hymnology 
• hystera (^cripc^, womb; hyste- 

- . *•*.* .- 

.*ichthyg Ox^h), fishy ichthyo- 
logy, ichthyolite (fossil-fish ; 



lithos, sUmti), ichthyosaoros 
(sauros, lizard) 

*idea ((3ca), notion, the look of a 
thifig; idea, ideal 

*idios (tiioj), peculiar to one- 
self; idiom, idiosyncrasy (a 
peculiarity of mind or temper; 
krasis, mionng), idiot (origi- 
nally a private person; then 
unskilled, ignorant, an idiot) 

*isos (t^ros), eqtud; isobars (lines 
of equal barometric pressure, 
baros, weight), isochronous 
(^hronos, time), isosceles 
(skelos,Z^),isotherm (thenne, 
heat) 

isthmos (urBiUs), neck; isth- 
mus 

*kainos (kcup6s), n^m^; cainozoic 
(zoe, life) _ 

*kaiO (kcuw), to burn; kaustikos, 
burning; caustic, cauterize, 
encaustic 

kakos (kouc6s), bad; cacodasmon 
(daimOn, spirit), cacoethes 
(ethos, custom), cacography, 
cacophony (phOne, sotmd) 

^kaleo (iroXHv), to call; ecclesi- 
astic, kalends (the first days 
of the Roman months, so 
named &om the priest's an- 
nouncing to the people the 
new moon) 

*kalos (KaX6s), beautiful; cali- 
graphy, calotype (typos, 
type), calisthenics (sthenos, 
strengtK), kaleidoscope (eidos, 
form; scopeO, to see) . 
^kalyptO (KaK{nrrv)), to hide; ca- 
lyx, apocalypse 

kanOn (kov^v), rule ; canon, ca- 
nonize, canonical 
'^katharos (Kaldap6s), pu/re; ^- 
tharine, cathaxtic 

kenos (k(v6s), empty ; cenotaph 
(a tomb in memory of some 
one buried elsewhere) 
*kQntron(K4yrf>oy), point; centre, 

concentric, eccentric 
♦kephale (icci^oA^), head; ce^ 
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phalio, hydrocephalic (hydor, 
water), acephalous 

keramos {KiptniMs), potter' 9 earth] 
ceramic 

kerannumi (^xtpdvyvfu), tv mix\ 
kr&siSya mivein^i; crasis (blend- 
ing of two vowels), crater 
(originally a mixing bowl) 

kleros (icX^pof), lot; clerk, 

clergy 
♦klinS (icX(ni), bed; clinical (at 
the bedside, as clinical bap- 
tism, clinical lectures) 
*klinO (icA(vw), to make to slope ; 
klima, slope; klimax, ladder; 
climate, clime, acclimatize, 
climax, anticlimax, incline, 
decline, enclitic 

klyzO (fcXi^C^), to dash a^aimt; 

cataclysm 
♦kogchfi («c(^yx'?)» ititasel or cooJde ; 
conch, conchology; kochlos, 
a bivalve^ ahell-Jish; cockle, 
cochleate 

koimao (icoi/Miw), to sleep; ce- 
metery (a sleeping-place) 

koinos (leotvJs), common; coe- 
nobite (bios, life), epicene 

kOma («ewfia), sleep; coma, 
comatose, cemetery 

kom^tSs (KOfi^Tt}s), long-haired; 
comet 

kOnOps (Kdavw^), gnat; canopy 
(originally a mosquito-net) 

kOnos {k&vos), Jir-oone; cone, 
conical, conies 

kopros (jcdrpos), dung; copro- 
lite (petrified dung; lithos, 
stone) 
*kosmos (it6etJMs)f order; kos* 
meO, to adorn; cosmos, cos- 
mical, cosmogony (gon6, 
birth), cosmography, cosmo- 
rama (horaO, to see), cosmo- 
polite (polites, citizen), cos- 
metic (used to beautify the 
complexion) 
' kranion {Kpdyioy),. skull; crani- 
um, craniology 
*krinO (icp/i^w), to judge ; crisig. 



criterion, critic, hypercritical, 
hypocrisy 

*kryptO (Kp^wTv),to hide; crypt, 
cryptogamous (gamos, mar- 
ri4ige), cryptography (secret- 
writing), cryptology, Apo- 
crypha 

*krystallos (jttp{»ffraK\os\ clear' 
ice ; crystal (it was formerly 
believed that crystal 'was ice 
or snow which had under- 
gone such a process of indu- 
ration as wholly and for ever 
to have lost its fluidity.* — 
Trench), crystalline 
kubos (^Kvfios), a cube ; cubical. 
Not cubicle, which comes 
from Lat. cubo 

*kyklos (k^kAoj), circle; cycla- 
men (a plant with round 
leaves), cycle, encyclical, cy- 
cloid (eidos, form), cyclone, 
cyclopaedia (paideia, instruc- 
tion), Cyclops (Ops, eye) 
kylindros {K<tKiif^po5), roller; 

cylinder, cylindrical 
kymbos (^K^ififios), hollow ; cym- 
bal 

*kyOn, gen. kynos (k^wv, kw6s), 
dog; cynic (dog-like), cyno- 
cephalous (dog-headed; ke- 
phalS, head), cynosure (north 
pole-star; oura, tail), quinsy 
(Gk. kynagche, Kwdyxn^B, 
dog-throttling) 

♦kyrios (ici5pioj), lord; kyriakos, 
belonging to a lord; church 
(the Lord's house), Kyrie 
lambanO (^KBLfifidw), to take; 
syllable, epilepsy, catalepsy, 
lemma, dilemma 
lampas {Kafutds), lamp 

♦laos (A«di), the people; lay, 
laid, laity 

*legO (A^yw), to say, to choose ; 
eclectic, elegy, elegiac, eulogy, 
eclogue; lexis, spdech; lexi- 
con, lexicographer 
leichen *(A€«xV)» tree-imss; 
lichen 
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leipO (\cliw), to leave; ellipse, 

eclipse, ecliptic 
leitos (Xcrrof), of or for the 
people; liturgy, litorgiology 
lepis (\er{jr)> 9cale\ leper, le- 
prosy 

*litho8 (x(0os), stone; lithic, 
lithocarp (karpos, frv/U\ 
lithograph, Uthophyte (phuO, 
to ^ng forth), lithotomy 
(tome, catting), coprolite 
(kopros, dung), aerolite (aSr, 
air) monolith 

'^iQgos (A^s), speech, reanon, 
ratio', logic, logarithm (arith- 
mos, nmiber), logomachy 
(word-fght; machS, hattU), 
zoology, dialogue, syllogism 

*la0 (X&»), to loosen; analyse, 

paralysis (contracted into 

palsy) 

lyra (Xwpo), lyre; lyrist, lyrical 

magos {fidyos), a magus, sot* 

cerer ; magic, magician 

*makros {fuucp6s), long; macro- 
cosm (kosmos, world) 

*manthanO {fuwBdvui), to learn; 

mathematics 
martys (ft^vs), witness; mar- 
tyr, martyrdom (hybrid com- 
pound), martyrology, proto- 
martyr 

'^mechane (m^X^)» oontrivanee ; 
Lat. macMna, machine, me- 
chanic, mechanics, mechanist, 
mechanician 

♦m^as (ft^Tos), great; megalo- 
saurus (sauros, lizard), me- 
gatherium (therion, wild 
beast) 

'^melas, melalna, melan (mcXos, 
fUJiOiva, fjJhM/), blach; me- 
lancholy (choie, bile), Mela- 
nesia (nSsos, island) 
melos (jkiKoi), song, music ; 
melody, melodrama 

*metallon (jUraXKov), mine ; 
metal, metallurgy (eigon, 
ftfork), mettle, mettlcsfome, 
high-mettled. (' The allusion 



is to the temper of the metal 
of a sword-blade,* Skeat.) 

♦meter (M^rifp), mother; metro- 
polis 

♦metron (jkirfw), measure ; metre, 
meter, meiiic, hypermetri- 
cal, hexameter, micrometer 
(mikros,«ffUE^, thermometer, 
barometer, electrometer, hy- 
drometer, metronome 
miainO (juaiim), to pollute ; 
mia sm a 

♦mikros {yuK^s), small; micro- 
scope (skopeo, to see), micro- 
cosm (kosmos, fvorld), micro- 
meter 

♦xnimos or mimetes (mv^s or 
fufirrrfis), an imitator ; mimic, 
mimetic, pantomime 
* ♦misos (jjuffos), hate; misan- 
thrope (anthrOpos, man), mi- 
sogamist (gamos, marriage), 
misogynist (gyne, wonum) 
mnaomai {/i^dofuu), to remember ; 

amnesty 
mneme (jurfifiti) memory; mne- 
monics 

♦monos (^yu&vos), alone ; monk,mo- 
nachism, monastery, minster, 
monarch, monad, monandria 
(plants having but a single 
stamen ; aner, andros, man), 
monocarpous (karpos, frwt), 
monody, monochord, mono- 
gamy (gamos, marriage), mo- 
nogram (gramma, letter), 
monograph (a treatise on a 
single topic), monolith 
(lithos, stone), monologue, 
monomania, monophysite (a 
person who believes that 
Christ had only one nature ; 
physis, nature), monopoly 
(pOleO, to sell), monosyllable, 
monotheist (theos, god), mo- 
nothelite (a person who 
believes that Christ has only 
one will ; thelo, to wiU), 
monotone 

♦morphS (jiof^), shapt; amor- 
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phoQS, Morpheus (the sleeper, 
the god of dreams), morphia 

muO (M^)f to he shti ; mystds, 
one initiated ; mysterion 
(jiveTfipto¥)f a secret rite; 
mystio, mystery 

&arkeO (ifapic6m), to benumb; 

narcotic 
*naus (kivs)» ship ; nautical, nau- 
sea (sea-sickness); naumachy 
(maohe,/^^0 
*nekros (vf«cp^s), dead body; ne- 
cropolis (polis, oity% necro- 
mancy (mantis, prophet)^ 
corrupted into nigromantia 
under the wrong impression 
that it was derived from Lat. 
nif;ertblaek, Mag^c was hence 
often spoken of as * the black 
art* 

nektar (Wirrap), the drink of 

the gods; nectar, nectarine 
*neo8 (Woj), new; neology, 
neophyte (a novice; phuo, 
to ntake grow) « 
*nhBOB(jni<roi)^ island; Polynesia 

(polys, many\ Melanesia 
*neuron (yf Dpoy), i^ring ; neural- 
gia (flJgos, 2Min)t lAt. nervus 

nomas, gen. -ados (vofidst "^0$)^ 
wandering ; nomad, nomadic 

nomisma (^tUfiurfid) onrrent coin; 

numismatics, Lat. nummns 
*nomos (p6fios)t ^-^ff^t astronomy, 
gastronomy (gastdr, belly), 
anomalous 

nosos (r^o'os), disease; nosology 

nostos (i^0'ros), a return lutme ; 
nostalgia (home-sickness ; 
algos,j»am) 

nymphd (v^/ia^i}), 1. bride; 2. a 
goddess presiding over springs, 
J^c, ; nymph ; nymphios, At/^- 
band; paranymph, the bride- 
groom's friend 

obelos (^/SffXds), a spit ; 6fithl<neos 
(Dim.), a little spit; obe- 
lisk 

Odd (^), a song; ode, epode 
*odoQSy gen. odontos (^^h. 



6ifTos), tooth; odonto, masto- 
don (so called from the 
resemblance of its molar 
teeth to the breast, fiaffr6s, of 
a woman) 

^oikeO (ohcim), to dwell; oikou- 
men@, pres. part, the habitable 
world; ecumenical 
oikos (oTjcos) house; economy, 
economize, economist 

*oktO (iicTcS), eight ; octagoii 

(gOnia, angle), octopus (pous, 

foot) 

oligos (ixfyoi), few; oligarchy 

On, ontos {&tff tfyros), being; 

ontology 

*onoma (6yofia), name; ono- 
matopoeia (poieO, to make), 
synonym, patronymic (patSr, 
father), anonymous 
Oon («^y), egg; oolite (lithos, 
stotie) 

*ophis (H^ts), serpent ; ophicleid 
(a serpent-shaped brass mu- 
sical instrument ; kleis, -dos, 
key); ophidian 

^ophtnalmos (^i^$a\fi6s), eye; 
ophthalmia, ophthalmic 

^optomai (0irrofieu, obsolete), to 
see; used to eke out the 
tenses of oraO (^ipd»), to see ; 
optics, optician, synoptic, 
panorama, panopticon 
orch§stra (^6pxfi<rrpa), place of 

tlui chorus; orchestra 
organon (6(>y€u>otf), itistrttment ; 
organ, organic 

*ornis, gen. ornlthos (tfpwi, IBos), 
bird; ornithology; ornitho- 
rhynchus (rhygohos, f^yxos, a 
snout) 
orphanos (^p^ov^t), bereft ; or- 
phan 
osteon (iffriov), bone; osteology 

♦oxys iHh), sharp ; oxygen (gen- 
naO, to produce), ox3rmoron 
(a witty absur(fity: moros, 
foolish), paroxysm, oxytone 
pachys (nax^t), thick; pachy- 
dermatous (derma, skin) 
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*pais, gen. paidos^ (iroTsi iraiddO» 
hoy ; pedagogue (agOgos, 
guide), peedo-baptism, pai- 
deutics (the science of educa- 
tion), cyclopaedia (kyklos, 
fiircle) 

^palaios (iroXotds), old; palaeo- 
crystic (kryst£dlo8, clear ice), 
pal»ography» palaeontology, 
palaeozoic (zOon, an animal) 

*pan (iray), all\ panacea (akos, 
cure), pandect (an entire 
treatise ; dektos, received) ; 
pandemonium,Pandora (dOra, 
gifts), panegyric (agora, as- 
iemhly), panorama (oraO, to 
9ee), pantechnicon (techne, 
aH), pantheist, panoply, pan- 
. theon^theos, ^£7^, pantomime 
(mimos, actor), diapason 

♦Pan (n^), a rural god ; panic 
(from the fear said to be 
occasioned by the sudden 
appearance of the god) 
pateo (««T^«), to walk\ peri- 
patetic 

*i^thos(jeA9oi),$ufferi/n^\ pathos, 
pathetic, sympathy, patho- 
logy (logos, discourse), allo- 
paUiy (sdlos, other), homceo- 
pathy rhomoios, like) 
pauo (travw), to stop ; pause 

*pente (ir^vrf), Jive; pentagon, 
pentahedron (hedra, seat) ; 
pentameter ; pentateuch (ten- 
ches, book) ; pentekostos, 
fiftieth; Pentecost 
pepto (w^Ta), to soften, digest ; 

dyspeptic, pepsine 
petalon (iriraXov), flower-lei^; 
petal. From petannumi, to 
ea^and 

*petra (irirpa), rock; petrify, 
Peter, petrel (dim. of Peter) 

♦phagO l<pdyw), to eat ; sarco- 
phagus (a coffin, made of a 
species of limestone, which 
rapidly destroyed the flesh 
(sarx, gen. aajios, flesh) 

*phainomai {^yoficu),to appear; 



I^iantasy, fancy, pha&);asm, 
fantastic, phantom, phantas- 
magoria (agora, assembly), 
phenomenon, phase 
phialagx (9^07!), a body of sol- 
diers; phalanx 

♦pharmakon (jtpdpfiaKoy), drug ; 
pharmacy, pharmacopoeia 
(poiein, to make) 
phemi (j^fjd), to say; euphe- 
mism, emphasis, prophet 

♦phero (^4pc0), to bear; peri- 
phery, phosphorus (light- 
bearer). Anaphora, the part 
of the Communion Service 
beginning *Lift up your 
hearts* 

♦philos (^/Aof), loving; philan- 
thropy, philharmonic, Philip 
(horse-lover), Philadelphia 
(adelphos, brother), philology, 
philomel (nightingale; me- 
los, «<m^)^ philosophy (sophia, 
wisdon^; philter (love-potion) 

♦phone {ip»v4i), voice; phonic, 
phonetic, phonograph, sym- 
phony, euphonious, cacopho- 
nous 

♦phos, -tos CP&s, -rSs), light ; phos- 
phorus (pherO, to bear), pho- 
tograph, photophone, photo- 
sdnc(^aphy (a hybrid com- 
pound) 
phrassO (^pc(<r<r»), to fence ; dia- 
phragm 

♦phrazo (^fK£f«), to tell ; phrase, 
paraphrase, periphrasis, 

phraseology 
phren (j^fyfiv), mind; phrenzy, 
phrenetic (frantic), phreno- 
logy • 
phtheggomai (^iyyoficu), to 

speak; apophthegm 
phthino (ipOlycci), to waste away ; 

phthisis (consumption) 
phthoggos {((fO^os), sound ; 
diphthong 

♦phuO (<^^«), to bring forth ; 
physis, nature ; physics, phy- 
siology, physiognomy, phy- 
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8ioj2:rai)by, zoophyte (zOon, 
animal) 

pbylassO (^vKdffaw)^ to keep 
guard; phylactery 

pipto (irfiTTw), to fall I ptoma, 
a fall ; symptom 

planStSs (ir\euHirris), planet ; 
from planaomai, to wander \ 
planetoid 

*pla8sO {it\Jufffpi)f to vundd; 
plastic, plaster 

pleiOn (frXttvy), more ; pleistos 
(irA«7oTos), mogt ; pleioceno, 
pleistocene (kainos, ne7v) 

pleonazO (ir^coMifw), to go too 
far; pleonasm; plSthO, to be 
full; plethora 

pl^ssO (yt\iiffaw), to strike; 
plegS, a stroke ; (Lat. plaga) 
plague 
♦pleura (irXffvp«(), rib; pleurisy, 
pleuro-pneumonia (pneumOn, 
Iwng) 

ploutos(ir\ovrof),ntfA0«; Flatus, 
plutocracy 

pneo (irW«), to breathe ; pneu- 
matics, pneumonia 
♦poieO (iroWw), to make; poet, 
poem, poesy, onomatopoeia 
(onoma, name)^ phannaco- 
pceia (pharmakon, drvg) 

polemos (ir^\ffios),9rar; polemic 

pOleO (itmX^w), to tell; mono- 
poly 
♦polls (irrfxii), city; metropolis, 
Constantinople ; polites, eiti' 
zen; police, poUty, policy, 
polite, politics 
♦polys (iroX^s),iita9iy; polyanthus 
(anthos,^^^); polychrome 
(chroma, oolour), polygamy 
(gamos, marriage), polyarchy 
(archS, rule), polyglot (glotta, 
tongue), polygon, polyhedron, 
Poljmesia (ndsos, island), 
polyp, polypus (pons, foot), 
polytechnic (technS, art), 
polytheist 

pompd (wofiTfi), a solemn pro- 
cession ; pomp 



poros (irrfpoj), ^;«*r7y6*; port*, 
Bosporus 

♦pons, gen. podos (iro6t, iroi6s), 
foot J tripod, podagra (gout ; 
agra, seizure) 

♦prasso (wpdcffa), to do ; pragma 
(irpay/ta), that which is done ; 
pragmatical, practise, praxis 
presbys {irp4fffiu\), an old man ; 

presbyter, priest 
prio (trplv), to saw ; prism, pris- 
matic 

♦prOtos (iTfWTos), frst ; protocol 
(kollaO, to glue), a rough 
draft ; protomartyr, proto- 
plasm (plasso, to shape), pro- 
totype 
psallo (}^dK}i»), to sing to a 
harp ; psalm, psaltery 

♦pseudes (^cv9^s), fahe ; pseu- 
donym (onoma, name), pseu- 
doprophet, pseudomartyr 

♦psyche i^xiOt »(nd\ psychic. 
Psyche, psychology 

♦pteron (wr^piv), wing ; apteryx, 
pterodactyle (daktylos, /Irii- 
ger) 
pygmS (wvy/i^), length from el- 
bow to knuckles ; pygmy 
pyle (ir^Aii), gate ; pylorus (ou- 
ros, warder) 

♦pyr (ir?p), Jire; pyrotechnics 
(technS, art), pyrites (a stone 
.from which sparks may be 
struck), pyre, pyrometer, py- 
roligneous (a hybrid woitl, 
applied to acid obtained by 
the distillation of wood. Lat. 
lignum = wood), pyroxyline 
(gun-ootton ; xylon, wood) 
rhachis (^(^X'Ot *pi'*^l rickets 
(rhaohitis, a disease of the 
spine) 

♦rheO if4ct), to flow; rhetoric, 
rheometer, rheum, rheuma- 
tics, hemorrhage (haima, 
blood), htemorrhoid, rhythm, 
(measured motion), catarrh, 
diarrhcea 
rhis, gen. rhinos (fits, Pip6s), 
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noM'f rhinoceros, (kera«, 



♦rhiza {fl(cL\roat; liquorice (gly- 
cyrrhiza « sweet-root, from 
glykys [yXwic^j], sweet) 

*rhaion (^fiioy), rose; rhododen- 
dron (dendron, tree% Rhodes, 
famous for its roses 

^sardonion (^ffap96yioy)j a Sa/rdi" 
, ni€mpla/nt which was said to 
diitort the face of the eater ; 
sardonic 

♦sarx (jrdplj <rapifrfj), flesh; sarco- 
phagus (see Pfaago), sarcasm 
(a jest which, as it were, 
cuts into the flesh; sarkazO, 
to tea/r the flesh) 
♦sauros (<roupof ), lizard; ichthyo- 
saurus (ichthys, fish), plesio- 
saurus (plesios, near to. The 
plesiosaurus had a very long 
neck and a very short body) 

sbennumi (^afidyvvfu), to quench; 
asbestos (indestructible by 
fire) 
♦schizO (<rxff«), to split; schism, 

schist, schismatic * 

*schole (o'xoK'fi), leisure; school, 
scholar, scholium, scholiast 

seio (<re^«), to move to and fro; 
seismograph (an apparatus 
for registering the shocks and 
motions of earthquakes) 

sepia (<rTyir/a), cvttle fish; sepia 
(formerly supposed to be 
made from the dark liquid 
ejected by the cuttle fish) 

sepO (<r^»), to he rotten ; septic, 
antiseptic 

siphon (o-f^wv), reed; siphon 

sitos (ffiToj), food', parasite 
(one who receives his food at 
another's table. Hence a 
flatterer) 

skalenos ((rKaAijvrfs), uneven ; 

scalene 
*skandalon (<rK^vSaXov), snare; 
scandal, slander 

skello ((TKcAAw), to he withered; 
skeleton 



^hn%(iriniv4i)jtent,sta>ge; sceiiei 

proscenium, scenic 
<^skeptomai (o-jc^irro/iai), to doubt I 
sceptic 

Bk6ptron((ric^»Tpov),*te^; scep- 
tre 

skleros (o-icXi^fNfs), hard; scle- 
rotic 
♦skopeO (ffKowioi), to see; tele- 
scope, microscope, bishop 
(episcopos — overseer), epis- 
copal, scope, laryngoscope 
(larynx, the upper part of the 
wiTidpipe), stethoscope (ste- 
thos, hreast% spectroscope 
(spectrum » image) 
♦sophos (co^rfs), wise; sophist, 
sophism, sophistic; sophia, 
wisdom, philosophy 
♦spaO (<nr<£a), to draw; spasm, 
spasmodic 

speira (oircTpa), coil ; spiral 

speirO (crw€fp«), to sow seed; 
spore, Sporades 

sperma (jriripyM), seed; sperm, 
spermaceti (ketos, whale) 

sphaira {a^aipa), hall; sphere 
spheroid {eidios, form) 

sphyzo (<r^^f«), to heat (of the 
pulse); asphyxia 

splen (jinrK'tiv), mUt, spleen; 
spleen, splenetic 

stalazO {orot\d(tc), to fall in 
drops; stalactite, stalagmite 

stasis (^ardo'is), standing (from 
histemi, to stand); statics, 
hydrostatics (hydor, water) 

stear {<rr4ap, aros), hard fat; 

stearine 
♦stello(aT^AAft»),<o send; apostle, 
epistle, stole, systole, dia- 
stole 

stenos ((TTcyJj), narrow; steno- 
graphy 
♦stereos (orcperfj), solid; stereo- 
scope (skopeO, to see), stereo- 
type 

stichos (ffrlxos), line; acrostic 
(akros, at the end), distich, 
hemistich 
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BtizO Orrl{»), to brand; stigma, 
stigmatize 

stoma (ffr6ua)f vwvth; stomach 
♦stratos (oTpttTrff), army; stra- 
tegy, stratagem 
*strephO (oTp4^), to turn; 
strophe, antistrophe, cata- 
strophe, apostrophe 

strychnos (jmp^x^oi), night' 
shade; strychnine 

stylos (otGXos), apotti a stilus ; 
style, Stylites, peristyle 

stypho (ffTw^), to oantraet; 
styptic 

sykon (criwi'), /ig; sycamore 
(moron, a mulberry tree), sy- 
cophant (fig-shower, a person 
who informed concerning the 
forbidden exportation of f)gs 
from Athens. Hence a mean 
flatterer ; phainO, to show) 

syrigx (<rOp*7^ gen. tr^prffos), 
a pipe; syringe 

tapes (rdinjj, gen. rrfinjTOj), 
carpet; tapestry 

taphos (r^s),^rat*0; epitaph 

tauto (Tadr^), the savie thing; 
tautologr, tautophony 

taxis (t«(^is), arrangem&nt ; 
syntax, taxidermy (derma, 
shin of animals) 

technS (rdxirn), art; technical, 

polyteohnic 
*teinO (tc/vm), to stretch ; tetanus 
(lock-jaw), tone, tonic, mono- 
tony, nypotenuse 
•tfile (t^Ac), distant; telegraph, 
telephone, telescope 

temnO (t^/ww)", to cut; tome, epi- 
tome, anatomy, entomology 
*tetra (rirpa), four ; tetrachord 
(chords, a string), tetragon, 
tetrarch 

thalamos (^Odkofios), bride-oham* 
ber; epithalamium 

thauma (0a8^a), wonder; than- 
matrope (tropes, turning) 

*theaomai (^lioftai), to behold; 
theatre, amphitheatre ; thau- 
maturgy (ergon, a worh)^ 



theodolite (dolichos, long) 
theory, theorem 

*theos (0f(^s), Ood; theobroma 
(broma, food), theocracy, 
theogony (gonos, descent), 
theology, theism, enthusiasm 
(entheos,/i*Zi of a god), theo- 
phany (phainomai, to appear), 
theosophy (sophia, wisdom) 
th§rion (Jhpiov), wild beaM; 
theriake (an antidote, made 
of the viper's flesh, against 
the poison of the viper); 
treacle (a name given at first 
to this antidote, then to any 
confection) 

♦therms (Bipyan), heat; thermal, 
isotherm (isos, equal), ther- 
mometer (heat-measurer), 
thermopile (piloo, to press 
close), thermoscope (scopeO, 
to see) 

*thdsis (fiiva), placing ; thema, a 
sulfject laid down; tithemi, 
to place; thesis, synthesis, 
theme, apothecary, hypothe- 
cate (hypothSke, mortgage) 
thymes ($vfx6s), mind; enthy- 

meme 
♦tithSmi (rteriiJLt), to place; 
thesis, apothecary, treasure 
(tiiCsauros, anything stored 
up), anathema, anathematize, 
synthesis, hypothesis 

♦topos (rrfiroj), place ; topic, to- 
pography 

♦toxon lr6lov), bow; toxikon, 
poison in which arrows were 
dipped; toxicology, toxophi- 
lite 

^tracheia (Tpax««a), windpipe ; 
trachea, tracheotomy (see 
TemnO) 
tragos (Tpdyos),\7u}'goat ; tragedy 
(jffH, S(wg), a goat-song, so 
called either because a goat 
was the prize, or because the 
actors performed in goatskins 
trapeza (rpdirt{a), a smaV table; 
trapezium 
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♦treis (rpus), three; tripod, trigo- 
nometry, tricUmum (klin^, 
o(meh)t trichord (chorde, a 
«^W»^),trilobite (lobos, a lobe), 
trilogy, trinity, triptych 
(ptyssO, to fold), an altar- 
piece in three comx)artments, 
trireme, trisagion (hagios, 
hol^) 

trepho (rpd^), to nourish; 

atrophy 
♦trepO (rp^w), to turn ; trophy 
(a monument erected at the 
place where the enemy 
twmed), tropics 

tr^le (rfxI^'hTO, cave; troglo- 
dyte (duO, to enter) 

tympanon (r^fjorayov), drum ; 

tympanum 
*typtO (rvirrw), to strike ; typos, 
a blow, the impress of a seal, 



type, stereotjrpe, typogra- 
phy 

tyrannos (rvpawosy, an absolute 
sovereign; tyrant 

zelos {&\os), emtUatioh (from 
zeO, to be hat) ; zeal, zealot 

zeO (X^)j to boU; eczema (a 

skin-eraption) 
♦zengnunxi (f«^w/"), to join ; 
zeugma (a joining together of 
two incompatible grammati- 
cal constructions) 

zOne iC^i^), girdle ; zone 
'^zOon {ii^v)i amnuU, zodion 
(dim.), a little animal ; z6e- 
trope (tropos, twrnin^), zooUte 
(lithos, stone), zoology, zoo- 
phyte (phyton, plant), zodiac 
(so called because the signs of 
the zodiac are represented 
chiefly by animals) 



Greek Alphabet. 



A, a==S 


H, u = e 


N, y^n 


T, T = t 


B, i3 = b 


e, 0s th 


E, ^=x 


T, w«u 


r, 7 *= g hard 


I, *=! . 


O, = 5 


♦, 4>:^ph 


A, « = d 


K, Kak 


n, ir=p 


X,x-ch 


E, e = 6 


A, A. = l 


P. P = r 


V,4^=ps 


Z, C=z 


M, fi=m 


X <r, s=s 


tl, = 



Note* — G (y) before g, k, ch, or x is pronounced rig, e.g. aggelos 
is pronounced angelos. • ^ 



INDEX. 



Thit Index contains iha refn'ences to Parts I. — IV. TTie Inde^ to th€ 
History and Derivation of the English Language is given separate^,' 



[The/igures refer to the Faragraphs.] 



A (adverbial prefix), 

101 
Abbot, Dr., cited, 147, 

148, 156 
Absolute, dative, 168 

— nominative, 148 

— subject, 148 
Abstract nouns, 9 

— convertible into con- 
crete, 9 

Accusative case, 26, 162 

— faetitive, 166 
Accusatives, double, 164 
Active voice, 61 
Adjectives, 6, 80, IGl 

— definition of, 6, 
88 

— comparison of, 87, 41, 
168 

— position of, 166 

— of qualitpr, 81 

— of quantity. 86 

— demonstrative, 86 

— pronominal, 86, 171 

— distributive, 86 

— indefinite, 86 

— possesoive, 86 

— Interrogative, 86 

— governing cases, 142 
A4j active clauses, 127 
Adverb, definition of, 6, 

98 
Adverbial clauses, 127 

— object, 27, 169, 160 

— Bubject, 148 
Adverba, qualificative, 99 

— demonstrative, 282 



ADV 

Adverbs, distributive, 1 00 

— limitative, 99 . 

— pronominal, 101, 188 

— of placej &c., 100 

— of repetition, 100 

— of degree, 100 

— of cause and effect, 100 

— of affirmation and ne- 
giition, 100 

— of manner, 100 

— formation of, 101 

— comparison of, 102 

— syntax of, 224 

— position of, 226 

— in -ly, 280 
Adversative conjunc- 
tions, 110 

After ^ 41 
Agreement, 141 
Alcaics, 261 
Alexandrine verse, 266 
All, 86, 2 a 
Alliteration, 268 
Alms, 19 
^m,82 
AmsndSf 18 
Amphibrach. 266 
Amphibrachio measurea, 

260 
An, 82 
Analysis of sentences, 

116 

— simple sentences, 120 

— complex sentences, 
128 

— compound sentences, 
181 

AnapcBst, 266 



BEE 



Anapnstic measures, 268 
Anc^ 111 

Anomalous veirbs, 81 • 
Another, 188 
Antecedent, 68 
Any, 86, 2 a, 67 
Apodosis. 206 
Apostroplie, 189 
Apposition, nominative 
in, 147 

— words in, 117 
Art, 82 

Article, definite, 86, 178 

— derivation of, 86, note 

— indefinite, 86, 172 
Articles, the, 172 

As (rel. pro.), 64, 182 
Assertive sentences, 8 
Asterisks, 180 
Attributive qualifica- 
tion, 82 
Aught, 67 
Aunt. 18 
Auxiliary verbs, 90 

— of mood, 90 

— of tense, 90 

— of voice, 90 



Bachelor, 18 
Bad, 41 

Dallad metre, 266 
Bandit, plural of, 16 
Baxter, 18 
Be, 82, 197 
— uses of, 88 
Because, 111 
Bee, 18 
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BEL 

Bellowtf 18 

Better, 41 

Bitch, 18 

Blank verse, 256, 263 

Boar, 13 

Body, 67 

Both (adj. and pro.), 35 

— (conj.), 110 

Boy, IS 

Bracken, 15 

Brackets, 139 

Breeches, 18 

Brethren, 15 

Bridegroom, 13 

Brother, 13 

•— plural of, 15 

Buck, 13 ' 

Bullock, 13 

.Bu< (rel. pro.), 54, 182 



Can, 94 

Cardinal numerals, 35 

Caret, 139 

Case, 22 

— nominative, 23, 145 

— possessive, 24, 149 

— objective, 25-27, 151- 
160 

Cases in Old English, 

28 
Causal conjunctions, 110 
Causative relation, 129 
Cedilla, 139 
Certain, 35, 2 a, 57 
Chicken, 15 
Child, plural of, 15 
Classical metres, 261 
Clauses, 126 

— classification of, 127 
Cobbett quoted, 12, 18 
Cock, 13 

— plural of, 15 
Cognate object, 2 
CoUective nouns, 21, 

175, 192 
Colon, 186 
Colt, 13 
Comma, 134 
Common gender, 11 
Common nouns, 8 
Comparative degree, 38, 

39 



COM 

Comparison of adjec- 
tives, 37, 41 

— irregular, 41 

— of adverbs, 102 
Completion of predicate, 

22, 120-123 
Complex sentences, 126 

— analysis of, 128 
Compound relatives, 54 
Compound sentences, 

129 

— contraction of, 130 
Concessive conjunctions, 

110 

Concrete nouns, 9 

Conditional conj unctions, 
110 

Conjunction, definition 
of, 6, 108 

Conjunctions, classifica- 
tion of, 109, 110 

— derivation of, 111 

— svntax of, 242 
Conjugation of verbs, 

76-78 

Co-ordinative conjunc- 
tions, 109 

Copulative conjunctions, 
110 

— verbs, 60, 145 

— relation, 129 
Correlative Conjunc- 
tions, 2i6 

Could, 94 
Countesi, 13 
Couplet, 254 
Cow, 13 



Dactyl, 255 

Dactylic measures, 259 
Daisy, 28 
Dame, 13 
Dash, 139 

Dative case, 25, 156, 
157, 158 

— verbs governing, 142, 
158 

— prepositions govern- 
ing, 158 

Dative object, 122, 156 
-— absolute, 158 
Dativus ethicus, 157 
Daughter, 13 



BMP 

Defective verbs, 89 
Definite article, 36, 173 
Definite numerals, 35 
Degree of comparison, 87 

— positive, 38 

— comparative, 88, 39 

— superlative, 40 
Demonstrative pronouns, 

51 

— adjectives, 36 
Demonstrative of com> 

parison, 51 

Demonstratives of iden- 
tity, 51 

Diaeresis, 130 

Did, 76 

Dimeter, 256 

Direct object, 22, 26, 120, 
121, 152 

Disjunctive conjunc- 
tions, 110 

— relation, 129 
Distributive pronouns, 

56 

— adverbs, 100 
Divers, 35, 2 a, 57 
jDo, 95 

Doff, 13 

Double accusatives, 154 

Double prepositions, 239 

Dozen, 85 

Drake, 13 

Drone, 13 

Dwarf, plural of, 15 

Duck, 13 



Each, 56, 171, 188 
Each other, 49 
Earl, 13 
Eaves, 19 
Eight, 35 

Either (adj. and pro.), 
56, 171, 188 

— (conj.), Ill 
Elegiac octosyllabics, 

264 

El^iacs, 264 

Ellipse of the antece- 
dent, 184 

— of the nominative, 
146 

— of the relative, 185 
Emphatic pronouns, 46 
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ENO 

JEnought 85, 2 a 
J^vetf and never, 229 
£ttry, 66, 171, 188 
£va, 41 

EW€y 18 

Except^ 111 

£xclamation, note of, 
189 

Extension of the predi- 
cate, 124 



Factitive object, 27, 122, 

155 
Factitive qualification, 

162 
Far^ farther, farthett, 41 
Father^ 18 

Feminine gender, 11 
Few, 85, 2 a 
-f V% 18 
Finite verbs, parsing of, 

79 
Firti, 41 
Foal, 18 

Foot, metrical, 254 
^oot, plural of, 15 
Fractional numerals, 85 
fWcby, 28 
Future imperfect tense, 

78 
• •- perfect tense, 78 



Gaffer, 18 
Gammery 18 
Gander, 18 
Gay's stanza, 264 
Qenitive, Appositive, 150 
^ Objective, 149 

— Subjective, 149 
Uemndial infinitive, 68, 

117, 210 
Girl, 18 

Good, better, beet, 41 
Gooee, 18 
Government, 142 

— of a^ectivesy 169, 
170 

— by verbs, 201 
Guillemots, 189 



Hail, 118 



HAN 

HandM, plural of, 20 

Hart, 18 

2rare,84 

— uses of, 85, 

^e, 44 

Heifer, 18 

Hen, 18 

/Ter, 44 

Heroic measure, 256 

Hexameter, 256 

Hexameters, classical, 

261 
Hi€ht, 89 
Him, 44 
Hindii, 41 
Hie, for ite, 24 
^is, 44 
Horte, 18 
Huchtter, 18 
Hundred, 85 
J^Hiftaiid, 18 
Huttinge, 18 
Hypermeter, 256 
Hyphen, 189 



7,44 

Iambic measures, 256 

Iambus, 255 

If 111 

/tf,41 

Illative relation. 129 

Imperative mood, 66, 204 

Imperative sentences, 8 

Indefinite numerals, 85 

— article, 85, see One 
^ pronouns, 57 
Indicative mood, 65, 208 
Indirect object, 22, 27, 

122, 128, 156 
Infinitive mood, 68, 208 

— gerundial. 68, 210 

— parsing of, 80 
Inflexion, 10 
Inner, 41 
Interjection, definition 

of, 118 
Interjections, derivation 
of, 114 

— syntax of, 250 
Interrooatioa, note of, 

188 
Intransitive verbs, 60 
I Irregular oomparison, 41 



MOO 

7^44 

—used redundantly, 174 
^~ used as a preparatory 

subject, 147, 199 
7te,44 



Kempeter, 18 
King, 18 



Lady, 18 

Ladydny, 28 

Late, later, Uut, 41 

Latham quoted, 95 

Lett, 111 

Let, 125, 204 

Limitation, 144 

-Ung, 101 

LittU, bet, leatt, 85, 2 a, 

41 
-long, 101 
£01^18 
-Ig, 101 



Madam, 18 
Maid, 18 
Mama, 18 
3fa», 18 

— used indefinitely, 57, 
note 

Mang, 85, 2 a 
Mang, more, moet, 41 
Mare, 18 

Masculine gender, 11 
Mag, 98 
ilfe,44 
'meal, 101 
Means, 18 
Meaelee, 18 
Melietetk, 89 
Jlfeseemf , 89 
Methinke, 89 
Metre, 254 
Maiion,Sb 
Mixed verbs, 78 
Mixed verse, 261 
Mondag, 28 
37010,18 
Monometer. 256 
Mood auxiliaries, 90 
Mood, definition of, 64 

— indicative, 65, 208 
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MOO 

Mood, imperative, 66, 204 
— inflnitive, 68, 208 
~ sabjunctive, 67, 205 
Mother, 13 
Muchf more, moU, 41 
Multiplicatives, 35 
Mnltitade, nouns of, 21, 

175, 192 
JlfiMe,96 
Jfy, 44 



Naughty 57 

Near, 41 

NegativeB, double, 227 

Negative forms of verb, 
82,84 -- - 

Aeirter, 56, 171 

Nqthew, 13 

Netherf 41 

Neuter gender, 11 

Next, 41 

Niece, 13 

Nigh, 41 

Nine, 35 

Nominative case, 23 

Nominative in apposi- 
tion, 147 

— of address, 23 

— absolute, 28 

None and no, 85, 57, 188 
No, improper use of, 228 
iVb<, 101.(3) 
Nothing, 101 (3) 
Noun, definition of, 6, 7 

— verbal, 71 
Nouns, abstract, 

— concrete, 9 

— common, 8 

— proper, 8 

— of multitude, 21, 175, 
192 

Noun clauses, 116, 127 

Number, 74 

iV^ttii,13 

Numeral pronouns, 35, 

1 e 
Numerals, 35, 36 



Object, adverbial* 27 

— cognate, 27, 158 

— direct, 26, 120, 121, 
-52 



OBJ 

Object, facUtive, 27, 155 

— indirect, 27, 122, 123, 
156, 202 

— reflexive, 27 

— retained, 201 
Objective case, 25, lol 
^Objective supplement,' 

155 
Odde, IS 

Old, elder, eldest, 41 
One (numeral), 35 

— (indef. pro.)i 57 
One another, 49 
Only, 98 

Optative sentences, 3 
Or, 111 

Ordinal adverbs, 100 

— numerals, 36 • 

definite, S6 

indefinite, 36 

0</ier, 57, 171,188. .:. 
Ottava rima, 264. 
Ought, $6 

Ourt, 50 
Over, 41 
Own, 47 



Paim, 19 
Papa, 13 
Paragraph, 130 
Pdrenthesis, 139 
Parsing, definition of, 5 
Participial phrases, 117 
Participle, definition of, 
69 

— imperfect and perfect, 
69 

— parsing of, 80 

— syntax of, 217-223 
Parts of speech, 4, 5 
Passive voice, 61-^ 
Past imperfect tense, 73 

— perfect tense, 78 . 
Peas, 16 
Pentameter, 256 
Pentameters, 261 
Period, 137 
Person, 75 

Person- endings of verbs, 

75 
Personal pronouns, 43 ■ 
Personification, 12 
Plural, deQnitien of, 14 



PRO 

Plurals, Latm, &ei, 15 

— words with two, 16 
with no sing., 18 

— used as sing., 19 

— compound, 20 

— of adjectives used as 
nouhs, 161 

Pocke (pox), 19 
Positive degreei, 88 
Possessive case, 24, 149 
Possessive, use of in O.E., 

150 
Possessive pronouns, 50 
Predicate of sentence, 3, 

131 

— completion of, 120- 
12» 

— extension of, 124 
Predicative qualifica- 
tion, 33 

* Preparatory subject,* 

147 
Preposition, definition 

of, 6, 104 
Prepositions, simple and 

compound), 105 

— syntax of, 233 

— special, after certain 
verbs, 237 

— double, 239 
Prepositional phrases, 

106 
Present imperfect tense, 
78 

— perfect tense, 73 

— apparent, 94, nofe 
Principal verbs, 90 
Pronominal adjectivei*, 

85, 171 

— adverbs, 101, 188 
Pronoun, deinition o^ 6, 

42 
Pronouns, synttoL of, 
174 

— demonstrative, 51 

— distributive, 56, 188 

— emphatic, 46 

— indefinite, 57 

— interrogative, 55 

— personal, 48, 177, 178 

— possessive, 50, 187 

— pronominal, 183 

— quantitative (see nu- 
merals), 35 
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PRO 

Pronouns, reciprocal, 49, 
189 

— reflexive, 48 

— relative, 58, 180 
Proper nouns, 8 
Prosody, 221 
Protasis, 206 
Proximate demonstra- 
tive, 51 

Punctuation, 132 



Qualification, 148 
— of pronouns, 190 
Quantitative pronouns 

(see Numerals), 85 
Quantity, adjectives of,d5 
Queen, 18 
Quoth, 89 



Ram, 18 

Reciprocal pronouns, 49 

Redundant use of * that,* 

186 
Reduplication, 76 
Reflexive object, 27 

— pronouns, 48 
Relative pronouns, 53 
Relatives, compound, 54 
Remote demonstrative, 

51 
Rime, 252 
Rhyme, 252 
Rhymes, double, 252 

— triple, 252 

— royal, 264 
Rhythm, 251 
Roe, 18 



Siime, 51 
25apphics, 261 
Save, 105 and note 
Score, 85 
Section, 180 
Self, 44, 51 
Semicolon, 135 
Sentence, deflnition of, 8 

— kinds of, 8 

— complex, 126 

— compound, 129 
<— contracted, 180 

— simple, 125 



SER 

Service metre, 256 

Seven, 85 

Seoertd, 35, 2 a 

Shall, di 

She, 44 

Simple infinitive, 68, 
208 

Simple sentences, ana- 
lysis of, 125 

Singular, def. of, 14 

Singul'tr nouns, 17 

Sire, 13 

Six, 85 

Slut, 13 

Sotne, 35, 2 a, 57 

Something, 57 

Somewhat, 57 

Son, 13 

Songstress, 13 

Sonnet, 264 

Spenserian stanza, 264 

Spinster, 13 

Stanza, 264 

-ster, 13 

Stops, 183 

Strong verbs, 78 

Subject of sentence, 8, 
116 

-^ enlargement of, 117 

Subject, absolute, 148 

— preparatory, 147 

— adverbial, 148 

* Subjective supplement,* 

155 
Subjunctive mood, 67, 

205 

— introduced by if, lest, 
&c., 67 

Subordinative conjunc- 
tions, 109 
Such,bi 
Summons, 19 
Sunday, 28 
Superlative degree, 40 

— of pre-eminence, 168 
Syntax, 140 



7(611,85 
Tense, 72, 73 
— auxiliaries, 90 
Terzarima, 264 
Tetrameter, 256 
That (dem. pro.)) 51 



VBB 

That (rel. pro.), 54, 181 

That, redundant use of, 
186 

The, 36 

The more the merrier, 86, 
61, 101 (3) 

rAe(rel.pro.inO.E.)181 

Thee, 44 

Thetr, 44 

Theirs, 50 

Them, 44 

There (introductory ad- 
verb), 27 

They, 44 

Thirteen, 85 

This, 51 

Thou, 44: 

Thousand, 35 

Three, 85 

Thursday, 28 

Transitive verbs, 60 

Tnmeter, 256 

Troc haic measures, 257 

Trochee, 255 

Tuesday, 28 

Twenty, 35 

Two, 85 



Uncle, 13 
Upper, 41 
Us, 44 
Utter, 41 



Verb, deflnition of, 6, 59 

— transitive and intran- 
sitive, 60 

— copulative, 60 

— syntax of, 191-228 
Verbal nouns, 71, 116 

parsing of, 80 

Verbs, auxiliary, 90 

— anomalous. 81 

— defective, Si, 89 

— government by, 201 

— mixed, 78 

— strong, 78 

— weak, 78 

— denoting continuance, 
145 

— of naming, 145 

— of seeming, 145 

1 — parsing of finite, 79 
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YEB 

yene,254 
Yocatiye case, 23 
Voice, definition of, 61 
— active and passive, 

62,68 
^ auxiliaries, 90 



Wanaborough, 28 

iro«,82 

WoMt, 82 

JVe,U 

Weak verbs, 76,78 

Webtter, 13 

Wednetday, 28 

B^ere, 82 

Whether^ 13 



WHA 

What, 64, 128 (7), 181 

What . . . what, 54 

Which, 54 

Whit, 57 

Whitater, 13 

B^Ao, 54 

irWe, 35, 2 a 

fFAom, 54 

KF^ow, 54 

Whosoever, 54, 128 (8), 

182 
Widow and widower, 

13 
FH/i, 13 
IF7W, 73, 92 
JFir», 87 
-wife, 101 



YOU 

FP?«<, 87 
Wit, 87 
»7teA, 13 
Witenoffemoie, 29 
i^tzord; 13 
fFoman, 13 
Wont,S9 
Worse, 41 
»^ora*, 41 
Worth, 89 



Fc, 44, 179 

Yet, 111 

Kon, yond^ yonder, 51 

Fow, 44, 179 

Fowra, 50 
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AOC 

Accent^ 804 
Adjectives, compound, 

807 
Adverbs, compound, 807 
Alphabet, English, 298 

and note, 802 
American, 289 
Angles, 269 
AphflBresis, 284, 808 
Apocope. 284, 808 
Arabia 289 
Armorican, 268 
Aryan language, 266 and 

note 
Aspirate, 801 
AsMmilation of sounds, 

808 
Association of ideas. 

Effect on meaning of 

words, 806 



Bengali, 268 
Beowulf, 278 
Bohemian, 268 
Br^nec, 268 
Bulgarian, 268 



Changes in Latin words, 
284 



OHA 

Changes of meaning in 

words, 806 
Chinese, 289 
Cingalese (Sinhalese), 

268 
Compounds, 807 
Consonants, 299 
— change of, 284 
Cooking, terms connected 

with, 282 e. 
Cornish) 268 
Corruptions in spelling, 

297 
Czech, 268 



Danish, 268 

Dentals, 801 

^ interchange of, 808 

Derivatives from per- 
sonal names, 290 

— names of places, 291 

Dialects, early English, 
296 

Diphthongs, 800 

Dissimilation, 808 

Domestic life, terms con- 
nected with, 271 b, 
282 e 

Dutch element in Eng- 
lish, 287 



OXB 

Early English dialects, 
296 

Ecclesiastical terms, 280, 
282 d 

Economy of effort^ 808 

Elements of English vo- 
cabulary, 270 

English, 268 

— early middle, 294 
English, late middle, 294 

— Old, 819 
Epenthesis, 284, 808 
Epithesis, 284, 808 



Feudalism, terms con- 
nected with, 257 
Flats, 801, 802 
Flemish, 268 
Frisian, 268 



Gaelic, 268 

Gender, words change, 
806 

Geographical names of 
Keltic origin, 275 

Scandinavian ori- 
gin, 277 

German element in Eng- 
lish, 288 
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OOS 

Gospels, Old English, 

274 
Greek, 268 

— roots, 321 
Grimm's Law, 805 
Gutturals, 801 

— interchauge of, 803 



Hebrew, 289 
Hellenic tribes, 267 
Hellenic languages, 268 
Higden's Pofychronicon, 

282 note 
Hindu, 268, 289 
Hindustani, 268 



Icelandic, 268 

lUyrian, 268 

Imitative words, 292 

Indie or Hinda, 268 

Indo - Germanic lan- 
guages, 266 

Insertion of letters, 284 

Interchange of letters, 
284 

— sounds, 303 

Iranic, 268 

Italian element in Eng- 
lish, 286 

Italic, 267 



Jutes, 269 



Kelts, 267 

Keltic elements in 
Modem English, 275 

— words directly from 
the Welsh, 275 

— words derived through 
N. French, 275 



Labials, 301 

— interchange of, 303 
Latin, 268 

— element in English, 
278 

— of the first period, 279 

— of the second period, 
280 



LAT 

Latin of the third period, 
281 

— of the fourth period, 
283 

— roots, 320 
Legnl terms, 282 
Letters, English, 298 
Lettic, 268 
Liquids, 301 

— interchange of, 303 
Lithuanians, 267 



Mahratti, 268 
Malay, 289 
Manx, 268 
Metathesis, 303 
Middle English, 294 (1) 
Midland dialect, 296 
Miscellaneous elements 

in En^ish, 289 
Modem English, 295 
Moeso-Gothic, 268 
Mute consonant sounds, 

table of, 302 
Mutes, 801 



Kasals, 801 

Normans, 281 

Norman French, decav 

of, 582 
Northem dialect, 296 
Norwegian, 268 
Nouns, compound, 307 



Old English, 294 
— words, 319 
Omission of sounds, 303 
Onomatopoetic names, 
292 



Periods of the English 

language, 294 
Persian, 268 
Polish, 268 
Polynesian, 289 
Portuguese, 285 
Prefixes^ 307 

— English, inseparable, 
308 

— English, 8eparable,308 



TEU 

Prefixes, Latin, 309 
— Greek, 310 
Pronunciation, effects of 

difficulty of, 803 
Prosthesis, 284, 803 



Redundant letters, 301 
Reduplicated words, 293 
Romaic, 268 
Romance dialects, 268 
Romany, 268 
Roumansch, 268 
Russian, 269 
Russian element in Eng- 
lish, 289 



Sanskrit, 268 
Saxons, 269 
Scandinavian, 268 

— element in English, 
276-7 

— geographical names, 
277 

— personal names, 277 
Sharps, 301-2 
Sibilants, 301 

— interchange of, 303 
Slavonians, 267 
Sounds, English, 298 

— of vowels, 299 

-^ of diphthongs, 800 

— of consonants, 801 
Southern dialect^ 296 
Spanish, 268 

— element in English, 
285 

Suffixes, 807 

— native, noun, 311 

— „ adjective, 312 

— „ adverbial, 813 

— ,, verb, 814 

— Latin, noun, 315 

— „ adjective, 816 

— „ verb, 817 

— Greek, 818 
Swedish, 268 
Syllabic changes in Latin 

words, 284 (6) 
Syncop^ 284 



Teutonic, 268 
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TEU 

Teutonic element in Eng- 

lish, 271 
— modes of recognizing, 

271 
Teutons, 267 
Titles, 282 
Turkish, 289 



Verbs, compound, 807 



VOC 

Vocabulary, proportions 

of English, 274 
Vowel, 299 
Vowels, change of, 284 



Wallachian, 268 
Welsh, 268 

— words derived from, 
276 



ZEN 

Windic, 268 

Word-building and deri- 
vation, 807 

Words derived from 
names of persons, 290 

— names of places, 291 

Words curiously cor- 
rupted, 29 

Zend, 268 
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